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The right of publishing translations of articles in this Magazine is reserved. 








“By a thorough knowledge of he 9 
the natural laws which govern the 


operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of GRATEFUL 


(EACH PACKET IS LABELLED 


Jaurs Epps & Co., Homa@orarnic Cuxemists, 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our ‘zompom.) 


breakfast tables with a delicately- COMFORTING 


flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.’— C QO C @) A 
The Civil Service Gazette. ° 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed Milk, in tins labelled “Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 


oe brome FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BEWARE CGF UNSCRUPULOUS FRAUD. 


Wey Inferior qualities obtained at little 
more than half the cost of 


PATENT BROWN and POLSON'S 


are sometimes palmed off upon 


CORN FLOUR. purchasers. 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES. 


(REG ISTERED.) NAMES OF COLOURS. 
Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, poe, © Scarlet, 


Grange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, 
PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. ‘ 


the fine propertivs of well-selected 






















why 

=] common, and much more agreeable, than washing day. Any young lady 
np nm a ribbon or feather, following the directions already given, in a basin 

afterwards to larger articles of dress im @ bread-pan or foot-bath, The 
thing. — be worth trying from motives of economy; andamuch more real amusement would 
Tesult from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned.” — Vide Cassell’s Household Guide, March, 1870, 

MAY BE HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A sr.all Bottle of Magenta will dye twelve yards of bonnet ribbon. 
Ask for Judson's Cutalogus of Instructions, How to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
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To ADVERTISERS.—All communications respecting Advertisements and Bills to be f forwarded, by the 
20th of the month, to Mr. Ratciirre, Advertisement Contractor,7 George Yard, Lombard St., E. C. 


OZOKERIT oe» OZOKERIT 


These Wonderful Candles Sold Everywhere 


at 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 
HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 
Pure Claret . 14s., 18s., 20s., 24s., 308., and 36s. om | Pale and Golden Sherry, 24s., 30s., 36s:, and 42s. per doz. 
Claret of choice ¢ growths, att , 48s., 60s., and 72s as Choice Dessert Sherry . . 48s., s., and 72s. 
White Bordeaux S., 30s. . Port,trom first-class ——— “ay 6s.,and 428, ° 
248., 368., 4 
















Burgundy m | Rare Old Port . . 48 , 608., 72s., and 84s. ~ 

Chablis... . 308., ¢ ” | 

Hock and Mc iselle ° S., 368. ” 

Choice Hock . ww s., 728., S4s., to 1208 | A large assortment of Wines in Octaves, Quarts, Hogs- 

Champagne (sparkling and dry) | heads, bi utts, and Pipes, always in scantling, in brilliant 
36s., 48s., 60s., and 668s. | condition. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s, per doz. 


On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
i} dj eferenc Y quantey, 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGIITS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLT. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 

Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 















& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATR, LAMPS, BATHS, STOVES, 

BANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPBR, AND TIN GOODS, 
ETC , EFC., GRATIS AND POST FREE, 

ESTABLISHED 1700. 


DEANE & Go, 5 uo ww. st. LONDON BRIDGE. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Have proved beyond doubt tht ROWLANDS’ 
MASSES OIL, KALYDOR, and 
SY ODONTO are the three most invaluable TOILET 
j OD Oo arEs extant. 

The MACASSAR OIL is the best and -safest 
RESTORER and BEAUTIFIER of the HUMAN 
HAIR, being perfectly free-from all poisonous or mineral 
admixtures, 

The KALYDOR produces PURITY of COM- 
PLEXION and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 

The ODONTO preserves the TEETH, imparts 
a pearl-like whiteness to them, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the BREATH. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for ‘‘ROWLANDS’” Articles and avoid cheap imitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 


immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities. It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, ‘l'an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other pre paration by the Medical Profession, Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d.: 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN\CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 














A FOUR-ROOMED HOUSH,*USEFULLY ...0...scscecceccccccccseccccece wpsesee « 2 2 eo 
A Srx-roomep House ..........0.+- ° ll oO 
An EIGuT-RooMED HOUSE .........+-++ ll 6 
A Ten-roomep Hous, EREGANTLY .. 7 6 
AND A FOURTEEN-ROOMED, House, LUXURIOUSLY pdbte 0606005000006 00400000006 427 15 0 





LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO.,: fiet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Brompton 
Koad, Knightsbridge, London, hither own as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


‘. Bstablished A.D. 1810. 


INDIGESTION 


The Medical Profession adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION OF PEPSINE, as the true 
remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, W.C., London. See name on label. 








Gives instant re- 
lief. 


Effects commen 
cure. 


Forms a stopping. Pe INSTANT CURE | 


Sa the Tooth. 
‘pitied a ae ene — 
~— ne a 


“-TOOTH- -ACHE- 


i= 


Does not injure. 


Sold by all 
Chemists, ls. 1}d. 
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W. F. THOMAS and Co.’s 
Domestic Sewing Machines 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 
They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, and are, as near as 
possible, NOISELESS. ‘Their mechanism is so simple that purchasers can easily 
work them by referring to the instructions. 


~o Wore by Hane. . i .« ss seas s « £9 © 
On Stand, by Hand or Foot, £5 5s., £6 6s., £8 & £10 O O 
Registered Machines, Spool or Shuttle, by Hand £4 4 0 

do. do. by Hand or Foot £510 O 
*,* All Lock-Stitch Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and Samples post free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 












GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 
CENTRAL CHAMBERS, SOUTH CASI'LE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Manufacturers of, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Model Steam Engines, Magic 

Lanterns and Slides, Metallic Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, Telescopes, 

Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 

Barometers, Thermometers, Spectacles, Eye and Reading Glasses, Field and Marine 

Glasses, Model Telegraphs, Electric Lights, Tool Chests, Croquet, all ‘the New In and 
Out-Door Games, Waier Colour Paints, &c., &c. 


For full particulars of above and hundreds of other Articles, see Illustrated Catalogue, 112 pages, 
sent post free on receipt of 4d. in Stamps. 
eee 

TELESCOPES—The Lord Brougham Telescope.— 
The late Lord Brougham thought so highly of this Tele- 
scope that he gave G. R. & Co. permission to call itas above. 
It will distinguish he time by a church clock five miles, 
and a flag-staff ten miles, landscapes thirty miles off, and 
will define the Satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, &c. This extraordinarily cheap and powerful glass 
is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and 
is equal to a Telescope that costs £5. Price 7/6 each, or 
carriage free, 8/6 each, For about twenty-five other 
varieties, ranging in price up to 84/, see Catalogue, which 
contains full description of the above. 


MICROSCOPE S—The NewMicroscope.—This highly 
finished Instrument is warranted to show the animalcule 
in water, eels in paste, &c. magnifying some hundreds of 
times, It is mounted on a Brass Stand, and has a com- 
pound body, with Achromatic Lenses, Test Objects, For- 
ceps, and spare Glasses for mounting objects, &c. In a 
polished mahogany case, complete, price 7/6 each, or carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty other varieties, ranging in price to 63/, see 
Catalogue, which contains full deseription of the above. 

The Illustrated Catalogue—G. R. & Co., have published a Catalogue of 112 pages, illustrated with 14 full-paged engravings of 
Steam Engines, 8 Lithographed Drawings, beautifnlly printed in colours, of Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, and about 20 
views of Magic Lanterns and Slides, describing upwards of 1,509 varieties of Slides, embracing every subject ; also full particulars of all the 
above-named, and many other articles; with numerous TESTIMONIALS, Sent post-free on receipt of 4d. in stamps. 











HOLLOwAyY’s PILLS—NOTHING BETTER.—These invaluable Pills 

exert a greater and more beneficial influence over nervous disorders than any other medicine. Their mode ot 
action is thoroughly consonant with reason ; they completely purify the blood, perfect digestion, secure alone regularity, 
and relieve both head and stomach of all faulty functions. 





international Kxhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 


Which improve the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Circumferences at A, B, and O. 
The Depth from A to C. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Kpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lorp Francis CoNYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 

“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 

it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the oNLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.""—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis BrowNe was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Fxxeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 


LAMPLOUGH S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr. Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,” 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 




















Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, complete, from 5 Gus. 
SILENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, complete, 6 Gus. 


) THE ALBERTA 
Ce?) ~=©6UNEQUALLED SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY MACHINE 
c With Ornamental Bronzed Stand, 6} Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Price 6 Guineas. 
HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY, from 35s. 
First-class Lock-Stitch, 70s. 
THE HOLBORN EXPRESS (Shuttle), 4 Guineas. 
THE ALBERTA, Silent Lock-Stitch, in Handsome 
Casket complete, 5 Guineas. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


$143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 











This celebrated Machine 1s unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch. 
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OTTO CORVIN’S “LIFE OF ADVENTURE.” * 


—PLRPPP PPA OOO 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 24th February. 


“CoLONEL Corvin possesses the rare qualities that make autobiography readable, and 
has led a life that is worth the telling. Colonel Corvin is naif to a degree, and especially 
so in drawing his own portrait. This book must be pronounced interesting. It contains 
many valuable pictures of German life, manners, and half-secret history. If the author 
write scandal, or truth that has the air of scandal, his chapters are all the more 
piquant. 

“We cannot remember a more graphic account—in English—of the state of Germany 
in his boyhood than we find in his pages. In his vivid stories we find caricatures of 
those ebullitions of German aristocratic feeling that have recently furnished scandals to 
Europe—civilians branded by the colour and material of their coats as if they had been 
convicts; young under-officers ordering about ‘the worthy magistrates’ of important 
communities as if they had been dogs. 

“The early scenes are laid in these rural districts, and illustrated with excellent 
stories of the table and the chase. Then we are introduced to a military life, and, 
entering with Colonel Corvin the school for cadets at Berlin, accompany him through 
his education until he quitted the service in disgust. While still in the army, 
Colonel Corvin was a good deal about many of the petty German Courts, and 
entered with the rest on the scramble for the miserable patronage to be had there. 
Notwithstanding fair backing and great social success, luckily or unluckily, he 
failed. He took to literature, wrote poems and tragedies, and, among other things, 
a history of the Dutch Revolution that made him a reputation. He planned and 
conducted more than one of the advanced journals which paved the way to the 
abortive movement of 1849. In that movement he played a considerable although 
generally a subordinate part. He was present, however, through most of the final 
campaign in Baden, when the revolt was ringed in and stamped out by the converging 
advance of the Prussians. Colonel Corvin was taxed with treachery like the rest, but it 
must be owned that the Prussians (whose accomplice he was suspected of being) took 
every means in their power to exculpate him. They imprisoned him in a casemate 
dripping with water and tenanted with frogs, until he was sentenced by court-martial 
to be shot forthwith. True, his sentence was respited to ten years’ confinement! at 
Bruchsal, but to a man used to society and the comforts of life the commutation seemed 
a questionable mercy. It was a relief to be removed from the company of common 
convicts to the solitude of a separate cell. The surveillance was rigid, the air foul, the 
food miserable and very scanty. We must take the reports of a prisoner with a certain 
caution, but even allowing an ample margin for excessive self-sympathy, the lot of the 
captive of Bruchsal must have been a hard one. He says he cannot boast the power of 
sentimental description of Picciola, but we should take leave of him with a kindly 
feeling were it for nothing but his account of the canaries that were suffered latterly to 
cheer his loneliness. Notwithstanding its shortcomings, and partly because of them, 
we repeat that the book is a thoroughly readable one.” 








* « A Life of Adventure.” By Col. Orro Corvin. 3 vols., crown Svo., 31s. 6d. 
London: RicHarp BrentLEY & Son. 





IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it: 
BEETHAW’S HAIR FLUID, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a luxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 

IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 

A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin. Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAWMW’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief ; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 15., and 
2s, 6, sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 














BONUS YEAR-—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


eee 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing........... ‘sini we» £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested £1,707,769. 
The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in 
existence on the 30th June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who complete such 


Assurances before June 30th next, will share in that Division, although one 
Premium only will have been paid. 


Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every information, can be obtained of 
13, St. James's Square, London, S. W. GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 


pre DENBACH'S “tino wut sce 
BRIDE of the HIGHLANDS, 


*6 QUEST.” (Quite new and registered.) 
38, Lombard St., and 157b, New Bond St. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and the best mild Aperient fur Delicate Constitutions, especially adapted for LADLES, CHILDREN, and INF ANTs. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 
Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 


Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemeu’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and duces not shrink. 
Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 

















JOHN SAMPSON & CO. 
Sbirt Tailors, 

130, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W." 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. ForgIGN WAREHOUSE :— 

45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Oountry Orders receive immediate attention. 
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At all Booksellers, limp cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
SELECTIONS FROM 


PRIVATE JOURNALS OF TOURS IN FRANCE 
In 1815 & 1818. 


BY 
The Right Hon. Viscount PALMERSTON, K.G. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ist, All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
2nd, To insure the return of articles that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 


3rd. All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only. 


Unless the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 


LONDON: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS. 


The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved. 
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- MARQUEES AND TEMPORARY ROOMS — 


ON HIRE, OF ANY DIMENSIONS, 
Lined with Drapery, Brilliantly Lighted, with Boarded Floor for Dancing, and Comfortably Warmed, if necessary ; 
SUITABLE FOR WEDDING BREAKFASTS, EVENING PARTIES, 
BALLS, DINNERS, AND FETES, 
Of every description, in all Seasons. 
Experienced Workmen sent to any Part of the Country. 
= ° These temporary ercctions are perfectly secure, can be placed in any situation, 
* and will be found as comfortable as the best room in the mansion. 
DETAILED KSTIMATES FORWARDED. 


Awnings and Covered Ways of all kinds on Hire. 
Flags for mene Ball Rooms. Seats, Tables, &c. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E, 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT IS AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 








Sixteen Quarts of Blanc Mange, Custard 
Pudding Creams, Charlotte Russe, &c., can be made 
from a single packet of American “Rann Sea Moss 
Farrng.” Its incomparable excellence and. cheapness, 
the variety of Dishes to which it is applicable, and the 
simplicity of preparation, render it the most healthful, 
economical, convenient, and delicious food in the world, 
and an indispensable household requisite and necessity. 
For Infants’, Children’s, or Invalids’ food, its nourishing 
and health-giving properties place it foremost and pre- 
ferable to ail Corn-flours, Maizenas, Corn Starches, &e, 
1 In Shilling Packets of all Chemists and Grocers. Rayp 
1 Sea Moss Fartye Co., 266, High Holborn, London. 


CK’S COLD MEDAL | 
BAKING POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry light, 











sweet, and digestible. Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d.,and 6d. packets, 


and 9d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS awarded for superior quality. 


KINAHAN’S . L. L.. wuisky. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the words 


‘6 
KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
NEW WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


6a, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Ought we to Visit Her? 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Avtnor or “AncniE LOVELL,” ETc. 


Cuapter XI. 
JANE’S FIRST TASTE OF RESPECTABILITY. 


HE travellers enter the gloomy sitting-room, bringing in with 
them the freshness and sunshine of the outer world, and happily 
unconscious that a family reunion awaits them. Jane’s hand is upon 
her husband’s arm; she is laughing merrily and loud. Blossy, 
brandishing aloft her honeysuckle, with shouts of purposeless glee, 
knocks down a valuable Chinese mandarin from his bracket before 
she has taken half a dozen steps. Two sable-clad figures advance, 
at a funereal pace, to meet them; and Mr. Theobald, admonished by 
the pressure of Jane’s fingers, puts up his eye-glass, and recognises— 
his sisters. 

“ Anne—Charlotte, how good of you to come over! I didn’t see 
you for the moment—getting blinder than ever, I’m sorry to say, in 
my old age. How are you both ?” 

They fold him in a stony embrace, and Miss Theobald remarks 
that it is six years since they met last. Then there is silence. Miss 
Charlotte is looking steadily at Jane; Jane, illogical, but right as 
usual, is deciding that she will have fewer friends by two than she 
had counted on in Chalkshire. Blossy, with open eyes and mouth, 
is recovering from the downfall of the mandarin, and taking suc 
general stock as her limited powers permit of everything. 

“And here are my wife and child,” says Mr. Theobald, neither of 
the ladies offering to speak or move. “Jenny,” putting his arm 
around his wife’s waist, and so drawing her forward, “these are my 
sisters.” 
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The introduction thus formally gone through, the Miss Theobalds 
perform their duty, by successively taking Jane’s hand and touching 
her cheek with their lips. Cold, lifeless, void of flesh-and-blood are 
the salutes ; but Jane wants, for the child’s sake rather than her own, 
to conciliate her husband’s people, and receives them graciously. 

“Tt is very kind of you to be here to meet us,” she remarks, for 
safety following Mr. Theobald’s lead. 

“Tt is not likely we should leave the house in the hands of new 
servants,” observes Charlotte, pointedly addressing Theobald, not his 
wife. “ You said nothing about servants in your letter, Francis, but 
we concluded that you would want them, and have engaged you two 
respectable country girls as cook and housemaid. I presume that is 
as many as you will keep ?” 

“Eh? Well, I’m sure I don’t know. I hope the cook can cook,” 
answers Mr. Theobald. “By the way, Charlotte, have you ordered 
dinner? We are all of us ready for it.” 

“ We concluded you would have dined early, Francis. But there 
are some chops. You can have chops and tea when you like.” 

Mr. Theobald puts up his glass, and looks from one of his sisters to the 
other with unaffected surprise. ‘Chops and tea! Good heaven, what 
a dreadful combination! ‘Tea alone—or chops alone—but together ! 
Jenny, my dear, why didn’t you remind me to dine on the road ?” 

Jane answers, diplomatically, that, for her part, she would sooner 
have a cup of tea than anything else, still a chop will be just the 
thing for Blossy. And then Blossy, hearing her own name mentioned, 
comes a step or two forward, evidently desirous of notice. 

“ Kiss your aunts, Bloss,” says Mr. Theobald, taking possession of 
the only easy chair the room contains. “Go up and give each of 
those ladies one of your best kisses.” 

“Yes, Blossy, go,” says Jane, pushing her daughter on, a little 
nervously, towards her relatives. 

But Miss Charlotte's eyes happen, unfortunately, to be riveted 
full upon the child’s blooming upturned face ; and Blossy stops short. 

“Come here, my dear,” says the elder sister, amicably, but in the 
stiff tone of a person unaccustomed to children. 

“No, Me not,” says Blossy, grasping her mother’s dress tight with 
both her small hands. 

“Go this moment and kiss those nice ladies,” says Jane sternly. 

“No, Me not,” cries Blossy, driven by desperation to violent 
language. “Dey not nice. Dey narsy, narsy ladies !” 

The Miss Theobalds it is to be hoped do.not understand these 
infantine accents. 

“She looks rather hectic,” remarks the elder sister, scanning the 
brilliant carnations and snows of Blossy’s complexion. “If that 
child were mine, I’rancis, I should try her with a little taraxacum.” 
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“She seems to like her own way, and to get it,” adds Miss Char- 
lotte. “A hundred to one the ornament wasn’t smashed to pieces. 
If I had anything to do with the child, Francis, I should make 
her obey.” 

Up rises all Jane’s blood at the two speeches. “ Blossy has never 
had a day’s sickness since she was born, and never takes physic. 
Blossy has perfect health.” This she addresses to the elder Miss 
Theobald. “And as to her disobedience,” looking full into Charlotte’s 
crabbed face, “why, little children are sincere, and won't go to 
strangers as they will to their own people; why should they *” 

“Oh, of course not. Of course my brother’s child looks upon us 
as strangers!” says Miss (harlotte. “ Francis,” turning sharply to 
Theobald, who is smiling under his blonde moustache at the little 
comedy the ladies are enacting for his amusement, “I trust, as long 
as you live in this neighbourhood, we shall never have cause for 
painful discussions on any subject whatever.” 

“Amen,” responds Theobald promptly. “Let us pray that we all 
go on in the same friendly spirit as we have begun to-night !” 

“But one thing I feel called upon, yes, called upon, to observe.” 
The sisters are now seated; Jane is seated likewise; and Miss Char- 
lotte casts a wicked eye round upon the family circle: ‘ You have 
lived a great deal abroad, and I am ready to admit that the customs 
of foreigners may not be our customs; but decency—Decency, I 
suppose, is recognised all over the world, Francis.” 

“Well, yes; more or less, I suppose it is,” Theobald assents 
cheerfully. 

“Our cousin James is dead.” 

“So is Queen Anne, my dear Charlotte. If our cousin James 


were not dead, I, and my wife and child, would certainly not be ut 
Theobalds.” 


“He died exactly a month ago.” 

“On the 28th of May, at three in the afternoon, half an hour after 
he had eaten a hearty dinner of lamb and gooseberry tart,” puts in 
Miss Theobald, who always feels it her duty in questions of sickness 
or death to be minute as to details. 

“And you, Francis, and those belonging to you, are in colours!” 
Charlotte Theobald gives a malignant glance at a knot of cherry- 
coloured ribbon on Blossy’s hat. “You come into this neighbour- 
hood—into the very house where he died—in colours !” 

Jane crimsons with shame. “It is my fault,’ she cries. “Yes, 
Theobald, it is my fault. I forgot all about it. I will make up some 
mourning at once.” 

“Not if I know it, Jenny,” says Mr. Theobald, becoming suddenly 


animated. “Not a stitch of black shall you or any one in this house 
put on for James Theobald.” 
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“Your own first cousin, Francis,” expostulates the elder Miss 
Theobald. 

“ My own first cousin, Anne. I became his heir by accident, and I 
feel exceedingly grateful to him—for his sudden death ; but I am not 
going to wear mourning for him. Jenny, my dear, you have never 
heard the story of our good fortune? You shall hear it in a dozen 
words. Once upon a time, long ago, our cousin James made a will, 
leaving all the worldly goods he possessed to me. Since then, certain 
actions of mine having displeased him, he made up his mind to cut 
me off with a shilling, had a new will drawn out to that effect, and 
died before he had signed it, leaving me, whether he liked it or not, 
his heir-at-law. Well, I say I am exceedingly grateful to him on 
many accounts, but I am not going to Wear sackcloth and ashes 
because he is dead. Black does not become me, Jane, nor you 
either.” 

“Become! You can view a duty in such a light as that!” exclaims 
Charlotte, with fierce contempt. ‘“ What do you suppose the neigh- 
bourhood—what do you suppose our friends will think when they see 
you flaunting about in every colour of the rainbow.” 

Mr. Theobald is habited in a black morning coat, the rest of his 
dress is of soberest neutral tints. “Every colour of the rainbow ? 
Why, Charlotte, you must be getting blind, like me. What flaunting 
eolours have I got about me? I, who pride myself upon my chaste 
severity of style!” 

“You can turn what I say into ridicule, Francis. I am in no 
humour for joking.” A sniff for every full stop. “For you and your 
wife to appear in Chalkshire out of mourning is a 

“To set Mrs. Grundy openly and deliberately at defiance, Char- 
lotte,” interrupts Theobald, putting up his glass again, and looking 
across good-humouredly at his younger sister’s face. “Precisely. 
Well, I have set Mrs. Grundy at defiance all my life——” 

‘You have indeed,” says Charlotte, with a glance at Jane. 

“J shall probably do so till I die. I am too old to change my 
ways, and Mrs. Grundy, once set at naught, is not a lady to be easily 
propitiated. Bloss, young woman, come here, and let me hear some 
of your wise opinions on things in general.” 

Blossy rushes across the room, and springs, helter-skelter, into ‘her 
{father’s arms, where she commences her usual fusillade of chatter, her 
back well turned upon the two “narsy” ladies in black. The elder 
Miss Theobald clears her throat, mentally measures the width of 
Jane’s flounces, then, in the tone of one who has made a discovery, 
remarks that “It is light enough, really, to read yet,” qualifying the 
proposition, however, by adding that “June is a month in which one 
must expect long days.” Jane, who has not the faintest notion of 
sustaining conyersation of this kind, answers bluntly, “ Why, yes, of 
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course we must,” then is silent. Miss Charlotte, her face gray and 
sharp in the twilight, her smooth snake-shaped head erect, her hands 
resting, in a somewhat masculine mode peculiar to herself, on either 
knee, sits, evidently collecting her forces for a new assault. 

“You won't find many friends in the neighbourhood, I should 

say, Francis,” she asks, or, more correctly speaking, asserts, after a 
time. 

“ Kh—friends? Not a soul,” answers Theobald, who is choking 
with suppressed laughter over some whispered family criticism of 
Blossy’s. “ At least, I don’t know yet whether I shall or not. What 
sort of regiment have you got at Lidlington now ?” 

“Really I cannot inform you. We live in extremely quiet style, 
Anne and I, as befits our income. We do not,” her head becoming 
more and more erect—“ we do not entertain the military.” Theobald’s 
hardly-suppressed laughter at this point gets the better of him. ‘ Nor 
was I speaking of mere acquaintance. Regimental people, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. But friends—real sterling friends.” 

“Ah, real sterling friends are very rare birds, my dear Charlotte,” 
says Mr. Theobald, pulling one of Blossy’s yellow curls. 

“No doubt you have found them so. Anne and I have thirty-six 
resident families on our visiting list. But you have chosen to spend 
your life in wandering. ‘The rolling stone gathers no moss.’ ” 

“Thank heaven, it does not,” says Theobald, wilfully misapplying 
the proverb. “'There’s that one blessing in being a professional 
tramp; you never get moss-grown. Jane, my love,” and he turns, 
with an expression singularly irritating to Miss Charlotte, towards his 
wife, “ what do you think of Theobalds? I have been hearing Blossy’s 
commentaries. Let me hear yours.” 

Now Jane, ten short minutes ago, had resolved to strive her utter- 
most, not to play the hypocrite, but by all lawful means to conciliate 
her husband’s sisters. She desired, for Blossy’s sake, that they should 
tolerate her. She hoped that they would, at least, be won by the 
child’s grace and beauty and sweetness into overlooking her demerits. 
But Miss Charlotte’s biting speeches, the chilly condescension of Miss 
Theobald, have already sufficed to turn every good disposition of this 
ignorant impulsive creature’s heart to gall. Theobald was right on 
points of social wisdom. When was he not right? Mrs. Grundy, 
once set at defiance, can never be conciliated more in this life! The 
Miss Theobalds were just as much her antagonists as was Mrs. Crosbie, 
as would be every woman in Chalkshire. And she would treat them 
all alike ! 

“What I think of Theobalds? Well, my dear, I think it smells 
damp.” 

The sisters exchange a petrified glance. : 

“That shows its antiquity, Jenny,” says Theobald. “ Badge of blue 
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blood for a house to smell mildewed. How do you like this room? 
Nice old carved ceiling, isn’t it ” 

Jane looks up at the dingy arabesque above her head, at the heavy 
centre-piece, the cupids exercising their dislocated arms and legs in 
the corners. “I don’t think I am any judge of carved ceilings,” she 
remarks, coolly. 

“T dare say not,” exclaims Miss Charlotte. “Such a ceiling as 
this is a Work of Art. Such a ceiling as this is never to be met with 
out of a gentleman’s house.” 

“When all these heavy hangings are cleared away,” Jane proceeds, 
“and when we get modern furniture, and white curtains, and plenty 
of flowers, and line—yes, line the walls with looking-glass, I think 
the room may be pretty. It hasn’t a bit the look of a room that 
people could live in now.” 

Anne Theobald rises to her feet, her soul, being weaker, more 
horror-stricken even than Charlotte's by such unexampled audacity. 
“Tf you will permit me, Francis, I will ring for the carriage. You 
and Mrs. Theobald will, doubtless, be glad to be alone to talk over 
your domestic arrangements.” 

And the icy tone, the formal “ Mrs. Theobald,” are deadlier thrusts, 
eovert though they may be, than any of Miss Charlotte’s open ones. 
Even Theobald winces for the moment under their effect. 

The ladies go upstairs to put on their bonnets, and Jane, grimly 
invited thereto by Miss Charlotte, accompanies them. Stout heart 
though she has, she feels a greater coward than she ever felt in her 
life before as soon as she has quitted the protecting presence of Blossy 
and Theobald, and finds herself alone with her sisters-in-law. Every 
blind is down, every window closed, throughout the house. At three 
in winter, at six in summer, it is an article of the Miss Theobalds’ 
faith that outer air shall be excluded from curtains and French polish. 
The indescribable mustiness of old wood pervades the staircase; a 
mingled flavour of dry rot, lavender, and feather beds is in the sleeping 
rooms. Jane feels as though she would stifle! They conduct her 
through two or three smaller chambers to the purple, or best, room of 
the house. It is of the same dimensions as the drawing-room, and 
contains a huge four-post bedstead, the like of which Jane never saw 
in her life before—a four-post bedstead draped with purple damask, 
and covered with a purple satin counterpane, upon which repose the 
crape bonnets and mantles of the Miss Theobalds. They are arranged 
with extraordinary neatness—each sister's bonnet exactly over her own 
long black mantle—and, to Jane’s fancy, look, in this dim light, un- 
pleasantly like the dead and “ laid-out” bodies of former Theobalds. 

“Our cousin James died here,” remarks Miss Charlotte. “1 conclude 
you and my brother will choose for your own room. The nursery 
has been got ready for the child at the further end of the house.” , 
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“ Blossy always sleeps at my side,” says Jane. “This is a very 
handsome room, certainly; but perhaps one with rather more light 
and air in it would do better for her.” 

“T think, Charlotte,” says Miss Theobald, suavely, “you will be 
wise to offer no opinions at all on matters connected with taste. I 
really think so.’ 

And then, each before a separate glass, the sisters silently make 
ready for their departure. ‘The toilette-tables are precisely alike. 
The Miss Theobalds’ dresses are alike. Everything in the room, even 
to the purple watch-pockets above the pillows, seems mysteriously 
duplicated. If two dead cousin Jameses were suddenly to rise up and 
take possession again, Jane feels there would be nothing startling or 
out of place in the apparition. 

“Now, if you could hurry a little, buen: ” Miss Charlotte’s sharp 
voice rings through the gloom. “ How in the world can it matter at 
this time of night whether your bonnet-strings are geometrically even 
or not? You know what Thomas is if the horse is kept.” 

Anne Theobald, thus admonished, begins groping about, all in a 
flurry, for a pin; and Jane, perceiving her need, politely takes one 
from her own waist-belt and offers it. 

“JT thank you,” says Miss Theobald, opening her dreary eyes wide. 
“Tam in mourning. I want a Black One.” 

Jane shrinks away conscience-stricken. 

Mr. Theobald is waiting at the house-door when they come down, so 
has the advantage of a few pleasant words alone with his sisters ; for 
after a chill good-night Jane flies off—to Blossy, anywhere, where her 
relations are not. 

“You have the same old trap still, I see, Charlotte?’ Cheerfully 
he speaks, as a man determined neither to give offence nor to take 
it. 

A pause broken only by the clink of Theobald’s eye-glass as it falls 
down against his waistcoat-buttons. Thomas, the white-gloved 
serious coachman, stands outside, a figure of wood, holding open the 
door of the heavy old-fashioned brougham. Diocletian, the white- 
stockinged serious cob, stands also, looking straight away, down his 
own melancholy Roman nose, into futurity. 

“Have you given Francis the key, Anne?” Miss Charlotte asks at 
length, her voice duly subdued by reason of Thomas's presence. 

Miss Theobald draws forth a rusty big key from her pocket, and 
places it, with Blue-beard solemnity, in her brother’s hand. “The 
cellar key, Francis. You are aware that under poor cousin James's— 
ahem! under the peculiar circumstances of your inheritance, even 
the wine in the cellar becomes yours.” 

“TJ hope there is plenty there,” says Mr. Theobald. “About the 
quality of it I have no doubt.” 
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“ Well, no,” Miss Theobald assents. “ Most things in this house, 
I believe, are genuine.” 

“Although they may not suit the modern fast school of ideas!” 
Miss Charlotte, loguitur. 

Theobald, upon this, takes the initiative. ‘Jane has excellent 
taste in everything that may be called decorative art, my dear 
Charlotte—you were alluding to Jane, were you not ?—indeed she has 
excellent taste on most points, I think. The drawing-room really 
does want brightening up and modernising. You'll agree with Jenny, 
I’m sure, when you see the changes she makes.” 

“Tt is a painful thing to us to see change of any kind in Theobalds, 
a very painful thing.” Miss Theobald enunciates this truth after the 
manner of some men when they give out a text, and follows it up 
with a sigh. ‘ However, what must be must be!” she adds, after a 
minute’s uncomfortable silence. 

“Yes,” says Charlotte, taking up the ball, “what must be, must. 
And our duty is to make the best of it. Francis,” laying her thin hand, 
with as near an approach to affection as she is capable of, on Theobald’s 
arm, “I wish you to understand one thing. We have been long 
estranged from you, and the fault, as you know, has not been ours. 
But now that you have returned to your early home, I wish and mean 
to do my duty towards you—towards you, and towards those belonging 
to you, as well.” 

Theobald groans in the spirit; the recollections of his youth fur- 
nishing him with only too many illustrations of what his sister 
Charlotte understands by that terrible word “duty.” “Iam quite sure 
you'll get on with Jenny in time, both of you,” he remarks, evasively. 

“No,” answers Charlotte, “that we shall never do. I will speak 
for myself. I shall never get on with your wife, or like her, any 
more than she will like or get on with me, while I live. These things 
cannot be, Francis. She belongs to another class; she belongs to 
another world than ours.” 

“To quite another world!” Mr. Theobald responds, under his breath. 

“But she is your wife—she is my sister-in-law. And, since you 
have brought her here to live, I must do my duty in taking her by 
the hand as best I can.” 

“ You are extremely good, Charlotte. Just be kind and amiable in 
your own manner to her, and poor Jenny will ask no more. She does 
not expect, I do not myself expect, to be noticed by any of the people 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“You will be content for your wife to live, and for your child to 
grow up—not visited ?” 

“T shall be perfectly contented for our neighbours to please them- 
selves. Jane and I will run after none of them, you may be quite 
sure. If the neighbourhood doesn’t like us, or we don’t like the 
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neighbourhood, we shall always have one alternative open to us—to 
leave it.” 

“ But in the meantime—I speak honestly, as a true friend, Francis, 
in the meantime, let your wife keep herself quiet and retired, and I 
will do what I can, in the way of getting her called on, among our 
friends. Of a few people I may say I am sure, and in time 

“ Charlotte!” interrupts Mr. Theobald, and, dark though it is, his 
glass goes mechanically to his eye, as it always does when he is about 
to say something emphatic, “let us come to a clear understanding at 
once in this matter. Have the kindness not to canvass, please, among 
your friends on mine or on Jenny’s behalf. I married ”—he forgets 
to whisper, and Charlotte steps forward and shuts the door upon the 
greedily-listening Thomas—“I married, you know, beneath me; or 
what the world would call beneath me; but I married to please myself, 
and it has pleased me, enormously, ever since. I wouldn’t exchange 
my actress-wife for any lady in creation F 

“Good heavens, the servants!” says Miss Theobald, glancing ner- 
vously in the direction of the kitchens. 

“T wouldn’t exchange my Bohemian way of life to be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to-morrow. You see in me that very rare thing, 
a contented man. As to living quiet, keeping dark, as you advise, 
Charlotte, until we know whether we are approved of or not, I’m 
afraid it wouldn’t suit either Jane or me. We saw as we came 
through the town that the Lidlington flower-show is advertised for 
to-morrow, and we mean to go to it, meet the whole county face to 
face, and decide for ourselves how we like their looks. We are people, 
both of us, who require amusement; and amusement we take, when- 
ever it happens to come within our reach.” 

There is another ominous silence. “The flower-show! You are 
going to the Lidlington flower-show! - Our cousin James was buried 
only the beginning of the month,’ Miss Theobald utters at last, in a 
hollow voice. 

“T have said my say, and I have offered to fulfil my duty,” re- 
marks Miss Charlotte. ‘“ Perhaps the time may come when you will 
look back to this night with regret, Francis. Perhaps it may. I 
hope sincerely for your sake it will not. Anne, I think we can say 
good-night. There is nothing further to detain us.” 

Mr. Theobald helps them into their carriage, and gives a sigh of 
relief as Diocletian’s camel-like stride bears them slowly away down 
the avenue. Jane and Blossy come rushing out of the drawing-room 
to meet him. 

“ What was all that long parley about?” Jane asks. “ Blossy is 
starving for food, but I was afraid to move till they were gone.” 

“My sisters were giving me the key of the cellar,” Mr. Theobald 
answers ; “ likewise the pleasant hope that it is well-filled. We will 
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proceed thither at once, also to the kitchen, and see with our own eyes 
that the chops are properly cooked.” 

“ But first let’s open all the windows,” cries Jane. “ Let’s have a 
little of the sweet wholesome air of heaven through the house. I am 
choking—choking, and so is Bloss.” 

“It’s your first taste of respectability, my dear Jane,” says Theobald, 


gravely. “ You will get accustomed to the flavour in time, I have no 
doubt.” 


Cuartrrn XII. 


APPROPRIATED ANGELS. 


THE summer flower-show is one of the great events of the year to 
Lidlington and its inhabitants. Every grade of Chalkshire society, 
gay people and serious, gentle people and simple, go alike to this 
innocent feast of roses. Only they go in batches, each batch at its 
appointed hour; and, as far as possible, manage not to jostle each 
other in their exits and their entrances. 

Thus the ultra serious-minded, the avowedly good or quiet set, of 
the Miss Theobald stamp, arrive (mostly in old-fashioned broughams) 
as soon as the doors of the gardens are open, and leave exactly as the 
first drummer-boy of the regimental band, “lent by kind permission 
of the Colonel and officers,” makes his appearance. Worthy pharisees, 
these. Pharisees who cry aloud in high places that they are not as 
other men; they desire to see the flowers—the excellent gifts of 
nature, that neither spin nor sew—not new bonnets and dresses. And 
next to them, so close, frequently, as to shake hands at the gate, come 
the spiritual and social trimmers, Mrs. Crosbie among them; people 
who want to make the best of both worlds, especially the present one, 
without committing themselves irretrievably to either. And then in 
flocks the World. Foolish virgins in summer bonnets and fresh dresses, 
and attended by slim young soldiers from the Lidlington barracks, 
with mammas full-blown and gorgeous, and papas in white waistcoats 
and frock-coats. And the band plays, and ices are eaten, and flirta- 
tions carried on, and the flowers occasionally glanced at, till five o’clock, 
at which hour enter the Lidlington milliners’ girls and apprentices at 
sixpence a head, and the military drums and fifes are replaced by a 
German brass band, and Society vanishes. 

“We are a little late, Emma,” Mrs. Crosbie remarks, on this 29th 
of June, when Francis Theobald and his wife are about to make their 
first appearance in Chalkshire, in the comedy of High Life. “ But ’'m 
glad to see the Archdeacon still here. ‘There he is among the cut 
flowers—dear old man.” 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Archdeacon ?”—a dexterous side-movement 
having straightway brought Mrs. Crosbie and Emma among the cut- 
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flowers, too. “Dear Mrs. Lumly pretty well, I hope? Like our- 
selves, you comeearly, Mr. Archdeacon. Impossible to see the flowers 
when the crush once begins. Ah, these pelargoniums!” 

And Mrs. Crosbie takes out her double eye-glasses and, blind to 
everything else, studies pelargoniums and roses at the Archdeacon’s 
venerable side until the dear old man’s departure allows her to turn 
her eyes and thoughts to more mundane objects. 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are nearly as gaily clothed as the flowers 
themselves to-day. When they were abroad, and among foreigners, 
they used to look ill-dressed. At the Lidlington flower-show, where 
nearly everyone is attired by Miss Fletcher, and judged by the Miss 
Fletcher standard, they are quite the two best-dressed women present. 
Whatever the artistic faults of her flounces or ribbons, such perfect, 
such radiant contentment is on Emma’s face as renders her, for once, 
an absolutely pretty girl. We borrow from the French that phrase 
of “‘beauté du diable”—beauty of youth. Surely there is the beauty of 
love, too! Surely the homeliest human face, under the gway of the divine 
passion, possesses a comeliness of its own, independent of lines and 
colouring. Emma Marsland’s engagement with Rawdon is still not, 
formally, given out. Faithful to the last to her own high sense of 
honour, Mrs. Crosbie has decided that, “ until the written consent of 
the guardian in Jamaica is gained, it is Mr. Crosbie’s wish that dear 
Emma shall remain free in the eyes of the world.” But every one 
within a dozen miles round knows, quite accurately, how matters stand; 
every one, as the two young people walk about together this after- 
noon, will look upon them as affianced lovers. And Miss Marsland’s 
delight at the prospect is overpowering. Her breath, every now and 
then, comes short as if she were walking up-hill. She turns cold— 
she turns warm, so warm that she gets nervous about the seams of 
her gloves, and has to cramp her poor little fat hands into a position 
that, but for love, would be unendurable. When, andoh! when, will 
the laggard Rawdon appear, and the delightful duty of trotting him 
out before the assembled world of Chalkshire. begin ? 

Rawdon, during the whole past fortnight, has fulfilled every duty of 
his new position in life with punctilious care, has done everything 
{the writing of love letters included) that even his mother’s heart 
could desire. To-day, for the first time, he rebelled, and rebelled 
openly. He would do any other mortal thing that Emmy asked him 
to do. He would not go to a flower show at two and remain till five. 
Let the ladies proceed there alone, as his mother was determined 
neither to miss the Archdeacon, the geraniums, nor the regiment, and 
he would follow—yes, he promised solemnly to follow, and in time to 
have an hour, or more, of the band and the promenading, if that 
would content them, and to be their escort home. 

Alas, the band plays on and on, until a good half of the programme 
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is exhausted ; the last of the Archdeacon’s (or semi-serious) set vanished 
long ago, the tide of fashion is at its height; and still Mrs. Crosbie 
and Emma walk about unattended by Emma’s recreant lover ! 

“Oh mamma, if he shouldn’t come at all!—and when I had looked 
forward so much to the flower-show, and got this bonnet to please 
him, although I know blue isn’t my colour. Idon’t mind so much for 
myself, but think how everybody will talk about one being here alone !” 

And Emma’s heart is swelling and her lip beginning to quiver, when 
a sudden turn round a marquee brings her abruptly face to face with 
the woman she has learned to dread most on earth—Jane Theobald. 

“Mamma,” she gasps, stopping short. “Do you see the Theobalds! 
What shall we do?” 

“We shall pass quietly on, my dear Emma,” answers Mrs. Crosbie, 
without a change of colour, without a flutter of the Hervey eyelid, “and 
we shall see nobody. A cut would be in the worst possible taste until 
we know for certain what everybody else means to do. “We shall,” 
attuning her vojce into a discreet monotone as the distance lessens, 

* just walk quietly on . . and see . . . nobody.” 

And they do so. The hot blood flames over Jane’s , cheek, but she 
looks steadily into the faces of both of them as they pass. Mrs. Crosbie 
gazes placidly on towards the north pole: Emma’s eyes are never 
raised from the ground. The deed is done. Not even by the coldest, 
most frigid salutation is Francis Theobald’s wife, the Princess Czar- 
toriska of Spa, to be recognised, here, on the sacred soil of Chalkshire. 

“So that is settled !” says Jane, bravely, yet with a certain passionate 
tremour in her voice, “I like to know exactly how I stand, and now 1 
do know it.” 

“Let us hope that we can exist without the Crosbie patronage my 
dear,” says Theobald kindly. “You are the prettiest, and the best 
dressed woman here, Jenny. Let that support you, even under Mrs. 
Crosbie’s neglect.” 

“Neglect! I call it an insult,” says Jane, very low. “ You told me I 
should have sermons preached to me when I came to Chalkshire, and 
so | have. Fortunately for my poor comprehension, they are sermons 
easy to understand.” 

Before Theobald can answer, a friendly hand is laid on his arm. 
“ How are you old fellow ?” says a friendly familiar voice close behind 
them. “Mrs. Theobald, too! This 7s a pleasant surprise. Who 
would have thought of meeting you in such a place as Lidlington.” 

“ Brabazon! Brabazon in the flesh! And what the deuce are you 
doing in this part of the world ?” answers Mr. Theobald when his eye- 
glass has enabled him to recognise the new comer’s face. 

And then they all shake hands, and Jane’s volatile spirit rises 
twenty degrees on the instant. If she has more foes, she has more 
supporters in this land of strangers than she knew of. 
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Captain Brabazon is one of the people the Theobalds speak of as 
an old friend. Two years ago they spent a summer in his society in 
Ems, and since that time have twice met, accidentally, and had jovial 
times together in Brussels and Paris. They have never asked, or 
wanted to ask, who Captain Brabazon is; Captain Brabazon has never 
asked, or wanted to ask, who they are. Out of England such details, 
even among Englishmen, are void of interest. A. is a pleasant fellow, 
or has a pretty wife; B. likes to invite them to dinner or to go with 
them to the play; it is sufficient. And yet, the moment A. and B. 
meet on English territory, they feel it a point of honour to disclose 
their mutual conditions and reasons of existence! Before another 
minute is over Mr. Theobald explains that he is a Chalkshire man by 
birth, and having unexpectedly come into a small property in the 
neighbourhood, ef cetera. Captain Brabazon, for the first time, tells 
the Theobalds to what regiment he belongs, and adds that he is now 
stationed at Lidlington. Awfully slow quarters; brains exhausted 
over fruitless devices for destroying time; looks upon it as a special 
interposition of providence having met Mr. and Mrs. Theobald. 
Then, naturally, he joins them in their walk. 

They come across other officers of the regiment, come across the 
Colonel himself; Captain Brabazon introduces everybody. The 
Colonel, a susceptible Irish bachelor of five-and-forty, is smitten by 
Jane on the spot, and joins them too. Every subaltern from the 
Lidlington barracks wants straightway to be introduced to Mrs. 
Theobald. She is the prettiest woman, the best dressed woman, the 
newest woman in the gardens. As far as one, no insignificant section 
of society goes, Jane may consider herself “ launched.” 

Launched! The mammas and daughters watching her progress 
askance from beneath their parasols ask themselves, blankly, how all 
this is going toend! It has become a generally received opinion in 
the neighbourhood of late (I do not say owing to any special or 
underhand influence), that Mrs. Francis Theobald will not be called 
upon. 

“We should certainly not condemn persons of the artist class, 
because they are‘artists,” Mrs. Crosbie has remarked, more than once, 
when the subject of Jane’s visitability has been broached before her. 
“But I cannot see—I cannot see that we are called upon to make 
associates of them.” And the seed thus sown has, certainly, fallen 
upon good ground. It was known, long ago, under what circumstances 
Francis Theobald wooed and married his wife. It has transpired now, 
partly through the outspokenness of Mr. Crosbie and Rawdon, partly 
through the grudging admissions of Emma Marsland, that she is 
pretty. And all the mammas and daughters in the neighbourhood 
of Lidlington are, at least, ready to indorse Mrs. Crosbie’s sentiments. 

They would not condemn, they would be very sorry to condemn a 
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person in Mrs. Theobald’s position merely on account of her lowly 
birth or antecedents ; still they cannot see, taking all the circumstances 
of this particular case together, that they are called upon to associate 
with Mrs. Theobald herself. 

But what if Colonel Mauleverer, what if the whole of the officers 
of the regiment, hold a different opinion? As the Colonel walks along, 
all devotion, at Jane’s side, Theobald and Captain Brabazon following, 
he takes off his hat to different ladies, married and unmarried, of his 
acquaintance, and by no faintest shade of coolness in the responsive 
salutations dare any of them show disapproval of his companion! 
In a small place like Lidlington, the Colonel, above all the unmarried 
Colonel, of a regiment, is an authority. The situation is grave. 
Mrs. Crosbie, watching events from afar, thanks her good genius 
that she ventured upon no stronger measure than “ not seeing” Jane, 
awhile since. 

“Tt really seems, Emma, love,” she remarks, “it really seems, and 
very glad I am of it, that this poor Mrs. Theobald is to receive a little 
notice after all.” 

“T never doubted that she would,” answers Miss Marsland, whose 
spirit is growing bitter under Rawdon’s continued absence; “I never 
for a moment doubted that Mrs. Theobald would be run after—by 
gentlemen.” 

But Mrs. Theobald is destined to “receive notice” from a power 
higher still than Colonel Mauleverer, a power whose social dictates no 
one in Chalkshire has ever yet thought of disputing. It comes about 
thus: and to give due dramatic effect to the scene of Jane’s solitary 
triumph, I should premise, that not only Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, but 
pretty nearly every other matron and maiden at the flower-show, are 
ranged around as spectators : 

“You must come and have an ice,-Mrs. Theobald,” says Colonel 
Mauleverer, as they pass before the refreshment-tent, the only really 
cool place in the gardens, and near, but not too near to thé band. “I 
want you to listen to this next set of waltzes. Our bandmaster has 
written them, but they are not christened yet.. Do you think you 
could help him to a name ?” 

“Certainly,” says Jane, without hesitation. “Call them by the 
Christian name of the prettiest and most popular woman in the 
neighbourhood. Nothing can be simpler.” 

“The prettiest and most popular woman in the neighbourhood! 
Well,” says the Colonel, gallantly, “as Mrs. Theobald only arrived 
yesterday, I suppose one would have to fix upon Lady Rose 
Golightly.” 

“And they must be the ‘Lady Rose Waltzes,’ of course,” inter- 
rupts Jane. “That is to say, if ‘Lady Rose’ is not too much of a 
fine lady to allow it ?” 
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“Lady Rose? Oh, she is less of a fine lady than any one in 
Chalkshire. Lady Rose is’ a charming little woman. I’m sure you 
and she would get on capitally.” 

“ But Lady Rose !” says Jane, with due emphasis on the “Lady.” 
“I know nothing about the aristogracy, or about aristocratic titles 
myself, but mustn’t her father have been an earl, or duke, or some tip- 
top swell of the kind ?” 

Colonel Mauleverer wonders, for one moment, who this pretty 
ignorant woman at his side was! Well, never mind, she ¢s a pretty 
woman, and a delightfully unaffected one, too. Fancy, here, in Chalk- 
shire, meeting any human being who could unblushingly own to 
knowing nothing of the aristocracy ! 

“Lady Rose Golightly is a daughter of the Duke of Malta. She 
is not a dozen yards away from us—the little lady in white and green, 
and with a great plate of strawberries in her hand—we shall be close 
to her directly. A daughter of the late, a sister of the present, Duke 
of Malta. When she came out more than ten years ago—Lady Rose 
is now nine-and-twenty—she had offers from half the noble houses in 
Europe, and said ‘no’ to all of them. Was she ambitious? Was 
she in love? No one but Lady Rose knew. She remained unmarried 
till she was three or four-and-twenty, then, one fine morning, married 
poor young Golightly of the Blues, and separated from him in six 
months. In ten words, there is Lady Rose’s history.” 

“Ts she thought pretty ?” 

“ Oh, tastes differ,” says the old Colonel, too well informed to praise 
one woman to another. “She is before you, Mrs. Theobald. What 
is your opinion ?” 

“T don’t think one woman can ever judge of another. It is what 
I should call a washed-out face. Hair, complexion, eyes, ali the same 
colour.” 

“The Beaudeserts are all like that. Some people admire the style. 
To me bright colouring is the first beauty a woman can possess.” 

“And why doesn’t she live with her husband—Lady Rose, I 
mean ?” 

“Ah, that is the question—why? Golightly’s friends say one 
thing ; Lady Rose’s another. For my part,” adds the Colonel, “I 
can never believe in any of these sad stories that the fault is on the 
lady’s side.” 

“And I,” says Jane, “ believe that, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is. But, perhaps, Colonel Mauleverer, you speak as a 
bachelor ?” 

“ Alas, Mrs. Theobald, Ido! Mine is an untoward fate. I roam 
in search of domestic blessedness round the world, and whenever I 
meet a woman I could like well enough to live and die with, I am cer- 
tain to discover that she makes some other fellow’s happiness already.” 
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“How touching! You are quite positive, I suppose, that all these 
appropriated angels would charm you equally, if they were free ?” 

This interesting conversation has brought them close beside the 
chief refreshment stall; and Jane is enabled to inspect, at first hand, 
the charming little woman with whom, according to Colonel Man- 
leverer, she would be sure to get on so capitally. 

Lady Rose Golightly is decidedly not a pretty woman, and yet she 
is more than a pretty woman. She has the gift of fascination. 
Wherein does this fascination lie? You will find no two people give 
you the same answer to that question. A small hand and foot; a 
short upper lip; quantities of flaxen Bond Street hair: these exhaust 
the catalogue of charms Lady Rose’s greatest admirers are able to 
make out for her. And, against these, what defects! A complexion 
marred by a dozen London seasons, whose ravages no art can hide; 
over-prominent gray eyes, from which neither stimulants nor bella- 
donna can’ dispel the weariness; a figure... but no; I stop. Lady 
Rose is fascinating. No one in the world, or at least in Chalkshire, 
denies that—(“ though, if she were not a duke’s daughter, my dear 
madam, we should see how much of the fascination is genuine !”) 
At this present moment, pretty girls, nice girls, girls in their first 
fresh bloom, left neglected, Lady Rose, in her draggled green-and-white 
muslin—she wears out her old dresses down in the country—and with 
the sun lighting up every imperfection of her faded face, is surrounded. 

She accords to Jane a single cold look out of half-closed eyelids, nods, 
and gives a pleasant “how d’ye do,” to Colonel Mauleverer. Then, 
suddenly, she sees Captain Brabazon and Mr. Theobald; and in a 
second a curiously vivid flush of colour has risen over Lady Rose 
Golightly’s cheeks. 

“Will you come and have a turn with me, Captain Brabazon ?’— 
little Brabazon having manfully passed through the competitive 
crowd and reached her side. “Oh, yes, I’ve done my straw- 
berries—till I begin another plate. Meantime, I want to ask you 
something.” 

She puts up her parasol, and goes forth abruptly into the blazing 
sunshine, Captain Brabazon, envied by everybody, accompanying her. 

“Who are these new people that you and Colonel Mauleverer are 
walking about with ?” 

“They are remarkably nice people,’ answers Brabazon, not feeling 
very sure what ground he stands on. “I knew them first at Ems, 
afterwards in Paris. They are as nice people as I ever met in my 
life, and . 

“Oh, Iam sure of all that. Their name is a 

“Theobald. He tells me he has just come into a little property in 
this neighbourhood. The place itself is called ‘'Theobalds.’ Inherits 
it from a cousin who meant to cut him off but hadn’t time. Apoplexy. 
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Codicil not signed. Old will torn up. Heir-at-law. Quite a romantic 
story.” 

“And the...” Lady Rose looks straight away before her as she 
asks this, “the young person in the extremely brilliant silk is— 
Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“Mrs. Theobald is the lady who was walking with Colonel Mau- 
leverer.” 

“Who was she, do you know ?” 

Captain Brabazon believes, from internal evidence only, that Mrs. 
Theobald was something connected with the stage. May be wrong, 
but believes it was something of the kind, still—— 

“ You are right, I’m sure,” interrupts Lady Rose Golightly. “She 
has the indescribable look all those people have; and, indeed, I 
remember hearing at the time that Mr. Theobald had made some 
unfortunate marriage. I knew Francis Theobald very well, in town, 
a good many years ago.” She volunteers the statement in answer to 
Captain Brabazon’s look of inquiry. “And, of course, I recognised 
him just now. But I thought it wise to make a few domestic in- 
quiries before renewing the acquaintance. So they have come to live 
in this neighbourhood, have they? A pleasant acquisition to the 
Chalkshire society.” 

“Very,” says Captain Brabazon, sententiously. Five minutes’ conver- 
sation with Theobald have sufficed to make him doubtful as to whether 
Chalkshire society and his friends, the Theobalds, will get on or not. 

“T think I may as well ask Mr. Theobald to join our party to- 
morrow. Anything in the shape of a new face is pleasant in Chalk- 
shire. One could ask him to dinner without his wife, surely ?” 

“One might ask him,” returns Captain Brabazon, with emphasis. 
He has an immense admiration for Jane; would do and say much 
to have the chance of taking her in to dinner. 

“But you don’t think he would accept. Do you mean that ?” 

“Well, Theobald is a queer compound. The veriest Bohemian 
that ever lived, in many things, and yet punctilious, punctilious to a 
fault, on some points. You must allow, Lady Rose, it would look 
rather like a slight to his wife to leave her out in a first invitation.” 

“A first invitation!” For an instant the corners of Lady Rose’s 
lips quiver. “I thought I told you I knew Francis Theobald well in 
old days? However, in one sense you are right. This is my first in- 
vitation to him as a married man, and I suppose it will be as well to 
ask her, too. Only mind,” she adds this after a minute’s pause, 
“mind one thing, Captain Brabazon, I shall look to you to take‘Mrs. 
Theobald completely off my hands, if 1 do ask her. You fully under- 
stand that ?” 

Captain Brabazon accepts the charge with rather suspicious readi- 
ness, and Lady Rose retraces her steps towards the refreshment_tent. 
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The Theobalds are still there; Jane eating ice, and surrounded by a 
ring of the same courtiers who, five minutes before, were fighting to hold 
Lady Rose’s parasol or hand her a teaspoon; Theobald in a corner, 
discussing with the Colonel over the propriety of getting up a little loo, | 
as an enlivenment to the dullness of the barracks at Lidlington. 

He is the handsomest man present, the only man worth looking at 
in all this dreary provincial crowd, Lady Rose thinks, promptly. Her 
heart gives a thump—as loudly as can be expected of a heart that has 
thumped so many years, and for so many different objects. She 
remembers her of a time, long distant, when a certain little romance 
was being enacted in her life, with a certain person for hero. Could 
those love-lit days but come again! Nay, could but a single gleam of 
the old divine refractions light up the prose of her disillusioned, fast- 
waning youth! Lady Rose walks straight up to Theobald, the crowd 
dividing for her on either side, but when she reaches him, stands 
dumb. Lady Rose Golightly dumb, shy, and with a blush like a girl’s 
upon her sallow cheek ! 

“T never, myself, care for more than five,” says Theobald’s voice. 
Tt seems to come to her from the other side the grave. ‘“ Unless, of 
course, you have Irish loo, then ——” 

The importance of the subject brings Mr. Theobald’s glass into his 
eye, and by chance Lady Rose Golightly comes within its focus. She 
says, “ How d’ye do, Mr. Theobald ?” in a voice admirably divested of all 
emotion; she gives him her hand; they make one or two common- 
place remarks, like people who parted from each other yesterday. 
Then each stands silent, looking into the other’s face, and Colonel 
Mauleverer opportunely begins asking Lady Rose’s opinion about the 
waltzes that have just been played, and the name that has been 
proposed for them. 

Lady Rose, who has not listened to a bar, pronounces the waltzes a 
complete success. If they may be called by her name? Why, it 
would be only too great a flattery to her. She will tell Herr Bergmann 
so, herself. And over Lady Rose Golightly trips to the German band- 
master, who takes his hat off to the ground, and blushes all over his bald 
Teutonic forehead with delight at this public tribute paid to his genius 
by the great lady of the neighbourhood. Then she comes back to 
Theobald, and the Colonel, divining, perhaps, that he is not wanted 
just at present, disappears. 

“You find me very much changed, Mr. Theobald? Should you 
have known me, I wonder, if I had not spoken first ?” 

I should have known you anywhere, and under any circumstances. 
I see no change in you, Lady Rose.” 

Except that she has grown yellow and thin, and older by half a 
century. When will men learn to speak the truth to women, and how 
much will women value the truth when they do speak it ? 
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“Tt seems odd that you and I should meet like this! What became 
of you,” she turns her eyes away from his, “after the Cameron’s ball ? 
That must be six, seven— yes, indeed it is, seven years ago, this 
month. It was on the 30th of June; I never saw you, to speak to, 
since. 

“ Lady Cameron’s was the last London party to which I ever went,” 
Theobald answers, quietly. “Irom that day on I dropped, as com- 
pletely as though I had never had a place there, from the world and 
everything belonging to it.” 

“From one section of the world, you mean. 
exist in a different one, it seems.” 

“Yes, I have managed to exist. So have you, Lady Rose.” 

There is, or Lady Rose imagines there to be, a shade of reproach in 
Theobald’s voice. And all her woman’s heart returns to him more and 
more. Alas, if Lady Rose but knew how happy a man Theobald’s 
actress-wife has made him ! 

“We spend our lives, most of us, it seems to me, Mr. Theobald, in 
making mistakes and repenting of them afterwards.” 


“In repenting—sometimes in repairing them, may we not?” he 
asks. 


You have managed to 


“Oh, there are mistakes that never can be repaired,” says Lady 
Rose Golightly, in the tone of subdued pathos she always employs 
when she has occasion to speak of her own marriage. “But what am 
I'thinking of all this time,” she goes on, “not to ask about your wife ? 
Mrs. Theobald is here, I know; Captain Brabazon pointed her out to 
me, and I think her charming! Will you introduce us, please ?” 

And so it comes to pass that Mrs. Theobald, the unvisited, the 
adventuress, is brought up by her husband, the whole society of 
Lidlington looking on, and introduced to Lady Rose Golightly. 

The whole society of Lidlington has more to see, yet. Lady Rose 
is not a woman of half measures. For good or for evil, whatever she 
undertakes she carries out thoroughly. She has renewed her friendship 
with Francis Theobald; has discovered, at the end of three minutes, 
that her feeling for him is—pretty much what it always was; and for 
his sake resolves to behave well (Lady Rose’s doctrines on this point of 
“behaving well” are somewhat broad) to his wife. 

“Shall we take a turn round the gardens, Mrs. Theobald ?” she 

asks Jane, presently. “I don’t know whether you have noticed the 
azaleas? They really are beautiful. There is one plant from my own 
garden that I am conceited about, if you will let me show it to you.” 
_ And then, full in face of everybody, Mrs. Crosbie, Miss Marsland 
included, “the young person in the extremely brilliant silk,” and 
Lady Rose in her dirty-green and white muslin, walk forth into the 
sunshine together, friends. 

Lady Rose is all sweetness and condescension; Mrs. Theobald is 
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shy, and does not warm readily into talk. She is perfectly ignorant 
of great ladies and of their attributes, and is not sure whether she 
ought to say “my lady” sometimes, or not; and besides, it is such a 
very new sensation to Jane, this of being patronised! Lady Rose 
thinks her a fool; one of those brainless dolls men marry for the 
sake of their pink cheeks and blue eyes, and pities Theobald more and 
more. 

“This is the azalea I spoke of. But perhaps you don’t care for 
such things? I am foolish about flowers. I am obliged to create 
interests to fill up my life. You have children, I think ?” 

“1 have one child,” answers Jane; “a little daughter of three.” 

“Ah! that must be a great resource, I am sure. Don’t you find 
it so?” 

Jane is silent. She has never looked upon Blossy in the light of 
“its” being a resource against ennui. 

“Sometimes I have thought a child would have made me happier, 
but really one cannot tell. I fancy there must be a great deal of 
anxiety with children when they are ill, and anxiety kills me. I 
have such wretched nerves. Still, one wants something to interest 
one, and nothing does interest one, Mrs. Theobald, does it ?” 

Jane answers, rather stupidly, “She is sure she doesn’t know,” 
and Lady Rose goes on: 

“ What one wants of course is constant excitement—if excitement 
would only last! I was a little amused at Hurlingham last season, 
just while it was new. Then I got sick of it. Everyone shoots so 
well, and the pigeons die so monotonously. You like a pigeon-match ?” 

“T wouldn’t be at such a cruel thing, if I was shot for it myself!” 
cries Jane, with warmth. 

“Ah! .. . tender-hearted. I have heard some people are like 
that. I don’t know at first that I quite liked seeing the poor little 
wretches tumble over, but I got used to it. I get used so soon to 
everything, good and bad alike. Even the opera doesn’t please me as 
it once did. You are fond of music? You play and sing? No? 
Then you draw, perhaps ?” 

“I do nothing,” answers Jane; “I haven’t an accomplishment 
belonging to me, except the one I learnt in my profession when I 
was a girl—dancing.” 

“ And that, I am sure, you do to perfection. I only wish I did any 
one thing well, instead of everything badly. But I have never had 
time for real application. Now would you like to see the calceolarias ?” 

Not a solitary idea have they in common, these two young women, 
who are destined to be placed in such curious juxtaposition or rivalry. 
By the time they have got through the calceolarias they are reduced 
to monosyllables; by the time they find themselves, with relief, at the 

refreshment-tent again, are silent. 
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“Thank heaven that duty is over!” thinks Lady Rose, as Theobald 
and Captain Brabazon come forward to meet them. “I need never 
say as much to her again while I live. Now for the reward.” 

And, conscious of her own rectitude in having behaved well to 
Theobald’s wife, away Lady Rose Golightly walks, with Theobald 
himself, to the shadiest, most sequestered portions of the Lidlington 
nursery-gardens, and is seen no more. 


Cuapter XIII. 
LADY ROSE GOLIGHTLY. 


Just at this juncture Rawdon Crosbie makes his appearance on the 
scene. 

He joins Emma at once; meekly receives his scolding for being 
late; then, with the best grace he can, resigns himself to the 
prospect of being exhibited, as an engaged man, before all Emma's 
little Lidlington world for the remainder of the afternoon. 

“You look very nice indeed, my dear Emmy, now that you are not 
lecturing ;” this he remarks after they have made the round of the 
gardens, and have been seen and smiled at by everybody. “I never 
knew you wear a prettier bonnet or dress.” 

Ever since he met Mrs. Theobald in Spa, Rawdon has been going 
into raptures about the becomingness of pale blue and pink roses. 
So, to please her lover, Emma has caused this combination to be 
worked into form by Miss Fletcher, not in common cheap materials, 
like Jane’s, but in richest silk, laces, and furbelows, and with the 
result he sees. 

“Tam glad you like me, Rawdon. Mamma thought so much blue 
might make me look loud. Apropos of that—well no, apropos of 
nothing—but who do you think is here, and not in mourning? Mrs. 
Pippin says she thinks it hardly decent—your Spa friend, Mrs. 
Theobald !” 

The tell-tale blood dyes Rawdon’s brown face up to the temples ; 
otherwise he keeps himself in hand well. ‘“ Mrs. Theobald? What! 
without her husband, or with him ?” 

“Oh, they are both here, and it seems have plenty of friends 
already. Lady Rose is quite intimate with them; and as to the 
officers 

There is no need for Emma to finish the sentence. Exactly before 
them, at a distance of about a dozen yards, stands Jane, still close 
beside the band, and still with a ring of admirers around her. Colonel 
Mauleverer, little Captain Brabazon, a fluttering train of subalterns, 
all eager for her smiles! She is looking her best in the delicate 
mauve dress (how well Rawdon remembers her showing it to de 
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Lansac!) which Lady Rose called “ that extremely brilliant silk,” and 
with so much attention, and so large an audience. A woman who 
has been once an actress at heart retains her actress instincts to the 
last, as surely as a woman of fashion retains hers. With Lady Rose 
Golightly alone she was ill at ease, awkward as a schoolgirl. With 
half a dozen men contending for her favour, and half a hundred eyes 
looking on, Jane breathes her own atmosphere, laughs her own 
laugh, talks her own language, is herself again. 

Rawdon Crosbie stops short, and watches her smiling unconscious 
face with feelings of most unwarrantable bitterness. How utterly the 
Spa ball, and the walk home in the moonlight, how utterly all the 
sweetness, the romance of their brief acquaintance must have died 
from this light-minded, fickle young woman’s memory, whilst he... 

“Come away, Emma!” the tone of his voice actually makes Miss 
Marsland jump. “ There’s nothing in worse taste than for ladies to 
flock round a regimental band as they do here. I detest it. If 
women only knew,” assuming the true marital tone already, ‘“‘ what 
men say of them afterwards!” 

He marches Emma off to one of the least frequented walks in the 
gardens—where they come across Theobald and Lady Rose—makes 
her affectionate and bitter speeches by turns, rails against women, 
against men, against flower-shows, and military bands, and the fools 
and coquettes who listen to them. At last, abruptly, in connection 
with nothing that has gone before, inquires if his mother and 
Mrs. Theobald have met and recognised each other ? 

“ We—we did meet Mr. and Mrs. Theobald,” answers Emma, 
evasively. “ But that was before we saw any one speak to them, 
and mamma thought it as wise to take no decisive step towards 
renewing the acquaintance ; you understand, Rawdon ?” 

“TY understand nothing, unless I am told it plainly,” answers 
Rawdon. “ You met Mrs. Theobald before you knew Lady Rose 
Golightly was going to notice her, and cut her. Is that it ?” 

“TI hope I know too well what is due to myself to cut any one. 
There were other people passing at the time, and neither mamma nor 
I looked in the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Theobald. Simply that.” 

“ Did she see you?” 

“ How can I tell you, since I was not looking in their direction ?” 

After this the lovers walk back, without the interchange of many 
more sentiments, towards the point from whence they started. 
Mrs. Crosbie forms one of a knot of dowagers who are obstructing 
the entrance of the refreshment-tent, at this hour the most popular 
tent in the gardens. And here Rawdon disburthens himself of his 
betrothed, then rushes off, forgetting all his anger of five minutes 
ago, to search for Jane, to find out whether that light-minded, fickle 
young woman means to be offended with him or not ! 
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‘He has not far to seek. Mrs. Theobald is eating a strawberry ice 
just outside the tent, with Captain Brabazon holding her parasol, and 
evidently making all the running he can during the absence of the 
Colonel. She looks round, she sees Rawdon Crosbie intently watching 
her, and a smile and flush of recognition light up her face. Two 
seconds more and he is at her side. 

“You see, we have kept ‘our word. We have really taken pos- 
session of our Chalkshire estates,” Jane remarks, as they shake hands. 
“IT was afraid you were not here when I saw your mamma and 
Miss Marsland alone.” 

She is not offended then. Yet something in her demure voice as 
she says these two ominous words “your mamma,” something in 
the mocking expression of her blue eyes, makes Rawdon Crosbie 
hot and cold by turns. How can he tell what highly dramatised 
version of the horrible Czartoriska mistake will not be detailed in 
another minute for Captain Brabazon’s benefit? He makes an 
absurdly stiff little speech welcoming her to Chalkshire; asks for 
Mr. Theobald, for Blossy. 

“Theobald is here, or was here five minutes ago; Blossy is at 
home at Theobalds. I feel an inch taller, Mr. Crosbie, I can tell 
you, when I speak of Theobalds as home! Think what it is for 
us, vagrants, to possess twenty-two mildewed rooms, and a whole 
lesion of domestic rats, of our own!” 

“Theobalds is a charming old country-house, I am told,” says 
Captain Brabazon. “I hope you will let me ride over to see you as 
soon as you are settled, Mrs. Theobald ?” 

“Come and see us at once,’ Jane answers, with her off-hand 
heartiness. ‘“ We are as much settled as we are ever likely to be in 
this life. The Colonel has promised to breakfast with us on Sunday, 
you had better come with him. Mr. Crosbie, you can find your way 
to Theobalds without being asked, I hope?’ turning to young 

tawdon with an air of familiar friendliness that is not lost upon 
more than one of the bystanders. 

For Rawdon, himself, he does not know how to take her. 
Nothing can be more pointedly amicable than the manner of her 
reception of him, and still, in her voice, in her eyes, there lurks that 
same demure, half-mocking expression which troubled him from the 
first. How if all these friendly words, these lavishly sweet smiles 
accorded to himself, should cloak some scheme of retaliation upon his 
mother and Emmy, of which he is to be the unhappy instrument ! 
Jane seems to guess his thoughts. 

“Would you mind taking me for a walk round the gardens?” she 
asks him in a little pleading voice. “I want you to tell me+who 
everybody is, and I want to hear all that you have been doing since 
I saw you. Good-bye for the present, Captain Brabazon. "We shall 
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expect you on Sunday, mind. Oh, my parasol, please!” And then 
away she walks, Rawdon Crosbie, with feelings of oddly mixed 
embarrassment and triumph, at her side. 

“ Ah, let us wait here a little,” cries Jane, as the band just at this 
minute begins to play the overture to‘ Robert le Diable.’ “‘ Hackneyed 
and hurdy-gurdied though it is, I am never tired of that poor old 
opera. It reminds me of so many jolly days.” 

And she stops, precisely opposite Emma Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie, 
and half a dozen of their more intimate friends, and with the most 
innocent face imaginable, and keeping time with the fingers of one 
slim hand upon the palm of the other—as if the music were the 
only thing in the universe of which she were conscious—listens. 

Rawdon listens too: does not, that is to say, hear a solitary note 
that is played, but is sensible of a murmur of subdued feminine talk 
in which his own name frequently occurs, and feels, although he 
never once looks in their direction, that the eyes of Emma, of his 
mother, and of his mother’s friends, are all riveted upon his hot face. 
For four or five mortal minutes Jane keeps him at his post (strange 
how callous the kindest-hearted women are about inflicting this sort 
of torture on men they really like); then, after a whisper that 
sends the hot iron deeper and deeper into Emma's spirit, she moves 
away, followed, of course, by Rawdon, among the crowd. 

“The overture was worth stopping for, Mr. Crosbie, was it not ? 
I could tell by your face how you enjoyed it.” 

“What have I done to make you so cruel, Mrs. Theobald? I 
went to say good-bye to you in Spa, and you had gone to breakfast 
in the woods—with de Lansac! I meet you again in Chalkshire, 
and the only way you can amuse yourself, as soon as you can find 
time to spare me a word at all, is by laughing at me.” 

“But laughing at people is my way of showing how well I like 
them,” responds Jane. “Surely you don’t want to be treated with 
ceremony, do you ?” 

“Laugh at me till I die,” says young Rawdon quickly. “I shall 
never want any other treatment at your hands.” 

“Heavens! are you going to be sentimental? Give me notice if 
you mean to do anything so dreadful !” 

“T do not, indeed. I leave sentimental speeches to the de Lansacs 
and Colonel Mauleverers of the world—the kind of men you prefer, 
Mrs. Theobald.” 

“Ah, you’ve been watching me, have you? Now, I won’t allow 
that, Master Rawdon. Children of your age should know better 
than to spy the actions of their elders.” 

Hew well they suit each other, this unequally stationed boy and 
girl, whom Fate, with her accustomed indifference as to results, persists 
in throwing together! They stroll about among the flower-stalls in 
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the level sunlight ; they quarrel, make up, jest, laugh, are happy. 
It might be Arcadia to Rawdon Crosbie, instead of the Lidlington 
nursery-grounds. Jane tells him about their arrival at Theobalds 
yesterday ; describes their visit in the dark to the cellar, and how 
Theobald, mistrustful of the “respectable country girls” hired by 
Miss Charlotte, would cook his own mutton-chops; and how, all 
through the night, she kept fearing that the rats meant to carry 
Blossy away bodily. “The only excitement I can look forward to in 
life is rat-catching. If you have any terriers bring them over some 
fine morning, please. Oh, and I am going to make a garden! I don’t 
know a parsnip from a ranunculus, but I’m going to make a garden, 
and a croquet-ground, somewhere as far as possible from the house. 
Will you come and help me? By-the-by, Mr. Crosbie,” she runs 
on, “are you always on leave? I don’t know much about military 
matters, but I thought people in the army were generally stationed 
somewhere.” 

Rawdon explains that he is, for the present, serving his country at 
Woolwich, but has just managed to get another week’s leave of 
absence—he does not add, a week predestined to driving Emmy about 
in his mother’s pony-carriage, and paying morning calls of a certain 
prophetic and mournful character to Emmy’s friends. 

“Well, that will do capitally then,” cries Jane. “I suppose one 
can make a garden ina week? But mind, I shall want you for the 
real hard work, the digging and turf-cutting, and all that.” 

“Tl work eight hours a day, with spade and pickaxe, as long as 
Mauleverer and Brabazon are‘not my fellow-labourers,” answers 
Rawdon, trying rather unsuccessfully to conceal the ridiculous 
satisfaction which the proposal causes him. 

They walk completely round the garden, naturally meeting the 
whole of Mrs. Crosbie’s acquaintance as they walk, and just as they 
are returning into the neighbourhood of the band are overtaken by 
Theobald and Lady Rose Golightly. It is now five o’clock, and Lady 
Rose is on her way to her carriage. She has grown younger by a 
dozen years during the last half-hour; her eyes sparkle, a bloom 
that, for once, owes nothing to art, is on her face. She is sweeter, 
more generously condescending than ever in her demeanour towards 
Francis Theobald’s wife. 

“T have been asking your husband if you will dine with me to- 
morrow, Mrs. Theobald, and he refers me to you. Oh, indeed, you 
must come, I want so much to show you The Folly, the ugliest house 
in England, I call it, and we shall be quite a small, friendly party. 
Mr. Crosbie,” she has already shaken hands with Rawdon, “I suppose 
one mustn't give you any bachelor invitations now ?” 

“Why not ?” says Rawdon, looking innocent in an exactly inverse 
ratio to what he feels. Bachelor invitations, bachelor parties, are 
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the very things of all others concerning which, at the present time, 
Miss Marsland holds the strongest opinions. 

“Ah, why! Your own conscience may answer that. Luckily,’ 
goes on Lady Rose, with a laugh, “I have nothing to do with other 
people’s consciences. I find my own quite as much as I can manage. 
And so, as you know no just cause or impediment, I do ask you if 
you will dine with me at eight o'clock to-morrow? Bachelor party, 
mind !” 

Rawdon accepts, unconditionally: like Captain Brabazon, he at 
once decides that Mrs. Theobald will fall to his lot at dinner: and 
as they all walk slowly towards the gates, Lady Rose takes her 
tablets from her pocket, and writes down the names of her newly- 
invited guests. 

“We shall be a very nice little party, I think. Mr. and Mrs. 
Theobald, Colonel Mauleverer, Captain Brabazon, Mr. Rawdon Crosbie, 
Loo Childers—Loo is coming to stay with me to-morrow—and my- 
self. Two, four, seven, an uneven number; but no matter. ‘Satur- 
day, 30th of June, Mrs. and Miss . . .—why, good heavens! what 
have I done?” Lady Rose has turned back to another page of her 
tablets, and looks up with eyes full of genuine horror. “ ‘Saturday, 
30th of June’—yes, that is to-morrow—‘ Mrs. and Miss Coventry 
Brown, eight o'clock !’” 

“You have asked Mrs. Coventry Brown to a bachelor party?” 
exclaims Rawdon. “Oh, Lady Rose, this is fatal !” 

“But what can Ido? I utterly forgot her existence when I invited 
every one else. I can’t put her off row.” . 

“A sudden death in the family ?” 

“ And be cross-questioned next morning by the united Brown and 
Pippin families as to details. ‘When did he die? ‘ Why did he die ? 
‘What depth of mourning do his relations mean to wear? *No, no; 
I candidly confess I’m much too great a coward to run any risk of 
that kind. Mrs. Coventry Brown is the Mrs. Candour of this neigh- 
bourhood,” Lady Rose explains, turning to Jane: “A dragoness of 
virtue and scandal, under whose rule we all of us live in fear and 
trembling. Mrs. Coventry Brown at a convivial little bachelor dinner, 
when I ought to have asked the Archdeacon and five of the minor 
clergy at least, to meet her !” 

“Leave us out till another day,” suggests Theobald’s lazy voice. 
“We won't be offended. Anything better than putting us at the same 
table with virtuous people.” 

“Well, I’m sure, Theobald!” cries Jane, the indignation flaming hot 
over all her honest face. 

“My dear Mrs. Theobald, I was only jesting,” interrupts Lady 
Rose, with ready tact. “Mrs. Coventry Brown is a somewhat heavy 
old lady, whom I have contrived, with my usual wisdom, to introduce 
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into an otherwise charming little party. Nothing remains for us all 
but to bear the infliction as best we can, and pray that she may, at 
least, leave early. Now, how are you going home ?” 

Jane answers that they are going home as they came, on foot. It 
is a walk of about two miles across the fields from the Lidlington 
flower-show to Theobalds. 

“But why not let me drive you?” says Lady Rose, still addressing 
Jane, not Theobald. “Take me out of my way? Nota bit. I pass 
your gates.” 

Jane, upon this, reluctant she knows not why, says “ Yes,” and 
bids good-bye to Rawdon Crosbie. 

“Till to-morrow,” adds Lady Rose, nodding to him gaily, as she 
seats herself beside Mrs. Theobald in the carriage. “And mind, I 
shall put you on duty, Mr. Crosbie! I shall make you take—you 
know whom, to dinner.” 

And then away dashes Lady Rose Golightly’s barouche, with its 
high-stepping grays and fine London footmen, and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Theobald inside. 

“Birds of a feather,” remarks Mrs. Coventry Brown in a whisper 
to Mrs. Crosbie, as these two ladies watch the scene, breathless, from 
afar. “Birds of a feather! Ah, my dear friend, we all know what 
Lady Rose is at heart.” 


But Rawdon’s mother is silent. Dimly it dawns upon her that the 
vexed question of whether Jane shall or shall not be noticed will have 
to be reviewed from a higher stand-point than she has hitherto taken. 

“Ought we to visit her? It is a matter purely of right or wrong.” 
These were Mrs. Crosbie’s sentiments a fortnight ago in Spa. “ Will 
it be good taste not to visit Any onr with whom Lady Rose Golightly 
may choose to associate?” is the question now. 








Che House of Montmorenci. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Tr all the world were agreed on the absurdity of a hereditary nobility, 
and on the non-transmission of qualities from father to son; if we 
were prepared to say with Juvenal : 

“Stemmata quid faciunt ? 


Malo pater tibi sit Thersites, dummodo tu sis 

acide similis Vuleaniaque arma capessas, 

Quam te Thersitz similem producat Achilles ; 
or to agree with Jean de Meung, that 


“nus n’est gentis, 
S’il n’est as vertus ententis ;” 


or to sneer with Prior, 


“The son of Adam and of Eve ;— 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 


and if we had contracted a “contempt for scutcheons” more than 
sufficient to counterbalance any former overvaluing of them, there would 
yet remain in the histories of the great families which have flourished, 
and fallen, a perennial source of pleasure and profit. For their 
chronicles give to history precisely those elements of human interest, 
of local colouring, and of individual happiness or suffering which 
we want to excite our sympathies. The mind can only deal with 
small numbers. The sufferings of a million, as has been said, move 
us no more than those of a thousand, and these not so much as the 
sufferings of one. Dry-eyed, we hear how the wounded and dying 
lay in hundreds on the field; but the voice of the reader fills with 
tears as he comes to the tale of a solitary widow mourning for her 
husband, a girl for her lover, a mother for her son. And we have no 
part in the general rejoicing and triumphal processions of the victors 
until we see one household rejoicing over the safe return of a son, 
and the glories—it may be only a corporal’s stripe—he has won in 
the wars. 

Let us with this brief apology reopen some of the pages in the 
story of a family, fallen now from its high estate, which was once, 
royal Houses only excepted, the foremost in Europe; which might be 
taken as typical, in its vices as well as its virtues, of chivalric ideas 
and the highest medizeval culture—the House of Montmorenci. 

The sons of the House were fierce in battle, careless of life, in-. 
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different to suffering, contemptuous towards the canaille, proud of 
bearing even towards their equals, ferocious persecutors and super- 
stitious in religion. But they were loyal and true, in word and deed ; 
they ever held honour above all other considerations; they accepted 
the highest responsibilities as their right, and were only not ambitious 
because, from father to son, the highest honours were conferred upon 
them, almost asa matter of course. These qualities were handed down 
from one to the other, almost without change or diminution; and 
there was not one who can be called, in any sense, a labes generis. 
Some were unlettered; some more sanguinary than others; some 
of less ability; but during all their twenty generations the same 
pride distinguished every one ; the same contempt of things petty and 
mean; the same personal prowess; the same nobility ; and the same 
“ masterfulness.” 

The only noble house that can at all compare with them, in con- 
tinued prosperity and personal distinction, is that of Douglas. No 
other can show anything like the long list of honours boasted by the 
Montmorencis. From them have come six Constables of France, 
twelve Marshals, and eight Admirals. They have been grand masters 
and knights of all the orders, grand chamberlains and officers of the 
crown ; and were for 700 years premier barons of France. Henry IV. 
declared that in antiquity of descent, next to the House of Bourbon, 
must be placed that of Montmorenci; their earliest known maternal 
ancestor was sister to an English king, their wives have been of royal 
blood, and their daughters have married into royal lines. 

They have been—¢a va sans dire—a great fighting family. From 
father to son, they are all soldiers. In later times, when fighting 
was harder to get at, a few of them entered the church, of course 
with a view to becoming cardinals, for everything done by a Mont- 
morenci must be conducted in the grand style, and with an eye to 
the dignity of history. And even in days, so sad for the historian of 
the grand style, when no nobleman was safe from the collector and 
retailer of gossip, very little was found to be told of a Montmorenci which 
even a Robertson would be ashamed to repeat. It would almost 
appear as if every one of these great Seigneurs was not only a hero on 
his horse and with his marshal’s baton in his hand, but that he posed 
for posterity in mufti, and even, judging from the scanty records 
which remain of the family at bedtime, in his night-shirt. Some of 
the members of cadet branches, it is true, allowed themselves occa- 
sionally to relax from these sterner virtues; notably Gilles, of the 
Laval branch, one of the defenders in the famous siege of Orleans, 
who was made a Marshal of France for his valour, but was such a 
notorious criminal that they were obliged to hang him as an example. 
But these cases are rare. 

Montmorenci, the town from which they took their name, is a little 
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place about fourteen miles from Paris. -The old castle has long been 
destroyed, and attempts have been made to change the name of the 
town, but in vain, the traditions of the old race being too strong yet for 
their birthplace to be forgotten. The few who visit the town now, how- 
ever, chiefly do so to see the house where Rousseau wrote the Nouvelle 
Heloise, which still stands, unless the Prussians have burned it down. 

Two legends—it is difficult to decide which is the less trustworthy 
—exist as to the origin of the family. ‘The first and most ambitious 
relates how the earliest of their ancestors on record, presumably a 
gentleman, was that Gaul who first embraced the Christian faith. 
History preserves his name, which is given as Lisbius, but is silent 
about the rest of his exploits. ‘The second tells how when Clovis, or 
Hlodwig, as it is the pedantic fashion of the time to call him, had been 
persuaded of the truth of Christianity, the first of his followers who 
stepped into the font after him was one Lisoie, earliest of the Mont- 
morenci race. The scruples of the King, loyally shared by his hench- 
man, arose chiefly from a feeling that-his new gods were not of 
such lofty descent as Odin and his house. The character of these 
scruples, and the fact that Lisoie was the first to receive conviction 
after his royal master, point to the distinguished position then held 
by him, the first known ancestor, and the imagination reels in con- 
templating the unnumbered succession of years durirg which their 
line has been near the throne. However these legends may be— 
they have the true Prince Bladud ring—the eri de guerre of the 
Montmorenci has always been “ Dieu ayde au premier Chrestien !” 
the old chroniclers being careful to explain that the word premier 
must be taken with reservation, and subject to the precedence, in 
Christianity as well as in rank, of the King. The cry appears too 
long to have been effective; a rallying cry surely ought to be short, 
such as the ery of the French Kings, “ Montjoye—Dieu ayde!” or that 
of the English at Senlac, “ Out—out!” like the barking of innumer- 
able retrievers; or that of the Dukes of Normandy, “ Dame—Dieu 
ayde!” or that proud ery of Thibaut, Count of Chartres, “ Passa- 
vant!” Of course, whatever the origin of the Montmorenci cry, 
the legends were written to fit it, and have no kind of truth or 
probability. 

Their motto was “Aplanos,” which is bad Greek for awdavns. 
Brantoéme explained it as Sans fraude et tris fidéle, a motto well 
suited to 

“Ceste race . . . . sur toutes la plus belle, 
Race heroique et antique, laquelle 
De fils en fils (guerriers victorieux) 
A son renom eslevé jusqu’aux cieux ; 
Grosse d’honneurs et de noms memorables ”— 


to quote from the long-forgotten lines of Ronsard. 
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The actual earliest historical ancestor of the Montmorenci family, 
setting aside legends, was one Bouchard, called the First, who died about 
980. His father was Aubry, Count or Duke, probably per cinctu- 
vam gladii, of Orleans, and his mother a sister of our King Edred. 
Bouchard was thus a man of some consideration to begin with, and 
when he became Seigneur de Montmorenci he held other fair lands, 
so that the House sprang, so to speak, full grown into existence. He 
was a great collector of relics, and having by good luck got possession 
in England of undoubted bones belonging to the saints Paternus and 
Pavatius, whose lives and acts are somewhat fallen into oblivion of 
late years, he built an abbey at Bray-sur-Seine on purpose to receive 
these treasures. His immediate descendants have left little on record, 
except their quarrels with the neighbouring Abbey of Saint Denis. 
The fourth Bouchard, who called himself the Sire de Montmorenei 
par la grace de Dieu, brought the smouldering quarrel to a 
pretty flame, and fought battles with the Abbot's retainers. His own 
men apparently got the best of it, for the Abbot appealed to the King, 
Philip I., and the case was tried. On the decision being given in 
favour of the Abbey a singular scene ensued, and one curiously illus- 
trative of the times. For Bouchard refused to accept the decision, and, 
announcing his intention of defying the King, and settling the matter 
by the sword, walked unmolested from the court. A similar story is 
told of Fulke Fitz-Warin of England, some eighty years later, when 
he defied King John, and refused to abide by his judgment. He, too, 
and his brothers were allowed to leave the King’s presence untouched, 
but after their departure John sends a troop after them, who are all 
dismounted, killed or wounded. 

Fitz-Warin carried his point after two or three years of a roving 
outlaw’s life, but Bouchard was not so fortunate. Besieged in his 
castle, seeing his villages destroyed, and his lands burned, without the 
power to help, he prudently gave in, and concluded peace with the 
King; after which, as became a Montmorenci, he proved the stoutest 
and most loyal servant at the court of Philip and his successor. He 
was with Louis at Brenneville, where he was taken prisoner by 
Henry I. of England, who speedily released him, and gave his natural 
daughter Alice to his son Matthieu. When Alice died, Matthieu 
married Adelaide of Savoy, widow of Louis VI. <A granddaughter of 
Alice married the famous Simon de Montfort. 

These alliances show the vast importance of the loyalty of the 
House. We must’remember that they were vassals of the Kings of 
England as well as of France, and that the whole realm of France, 
properly so called, consisted then only of the strong cities of Paris, 
Orleans, Compeigne, Etampes, and Melun, with the territory they 
could command. 


The House can boast, in its long history, the names of two men who 
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have been great enough to affect sensibly the future of their country. 
Separated by a long interval, we can yet detect a resemblance between 
their characters as well as their careers. The first was Matthieu le 
Grand, the second was the great Constable Anne. Matthieu began 
his military career by taking part in the reduction of Chateau Gaillard, 
* Castle Saucy,” which Coeur de Lion had built with so much care, and 
which he fondly deemed impregnable. The siege was conducted with 
the usual absence of humanity. Roger de Lacy, the English com- 
mandant, turned all the useless mouths, about 500 in number, old 
men, women, and children, out of the castle. The besiegers refused 
to let them pass through their lines, and so they all starved to death, 
under the eyes of garrison and investing army. A somewhat parallel 
case happened in the time of a later Montmorenci, when Louis XIII. 
amused himself, in his royal fashion, in mimicking the grimaces made 
by the wounded soldiers of his enemy, who lay dying of thirst and 
their hurts in the dry moat under his castle. “Les mouches man- 
geoient les pauvres gens.” Only it is not recorded that any 
one mocked the agonies of the wretches who died at Chateau 
Gaillard. 

* Castle Saucy ” fell at last, because the only rope broke, and the gar- 
rison could not get at the water of the well. At Bouvines, Matthieu 
commanded the right wing with the Duke of Burgundy, and, says the 
chronicler, “ Any one who saw him there, holding a falchion in his 
hand, and mounted on a great charger, may well remember to have 
seen a gentil vassal.” The admiration of an old chronicler for armour 
and weapons is, indeed, almost Homeric. At this battle he is said to 
have carried off twelve of the enemy’s standards with his own hand, a 
fact recorded on his coat-of-arms by the addition of twelve alérions. 
He was the first Constable of France who commanded the army, an 
honour always before given to the Seneschal. He took the Cross 
twice against the Albigeois, an enemy by no means harmless or insig- 
nificant. During the second of these crusades, the King, Louis VIIL., 
dying, he could think of no one so fit to protect his son as the Baron 
de Montmorenci, and, calling him to his bedside, he made him swear, 
in the presence of all the barons, to act loyally and faithfully towards 
the young prince. The scene is graphically told in the old French 
rhyming chronicle : 

“ Puis appela ses compagnons, 
Et son clergie et ses barons, 
Si lor feist esramment jurer 
De s’aisnet fils asseurer, 
Et de couronner & quintaine, 
Pour oster d’annuis et de paine 
Et la contrée et le pais, 


Et pour cou qu'il ne fut trais. 
* * * * * * 
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Et Mahiu de Montmorenci 
Pria il que par sa merci 
Presist en garde son enfant 
El il Vottroya en plorant.” 

Never had Royal minor so good a protector as the Baron. He set 
himself to strengthen his ward’s cause by defeating and destroying the 
power of the great nobles. With Blanche of Castile, the nominal 
regent, he defeated, one after the other, the Counts of Marche, Bur- 
gundy, Dreux, Nevers, and Boulogne. Their power was broken, and 
when Louis IX. was of age to rule he found his realm desolated, 
indeed, by wars—when was not France desolated by war ?—but ready 
to obey him from sea to sea. Matthieu himself, 

* preus et de bon conscil, 
Qu ‘il n’ot en France son pareil,” 
did not live till the young King’s majority, but died after the Treaty of 
Paris, defunctus bello. Thibaut, the poet, out of love for Queen 
Blanche, took his place. 

After these come some half dozen generations of fighting Montmo- 
rencis. They are found in the front in every battle, always by the King’s 
side. The crusading fever seems never to have seized them, perhaps from 
a natural good sense which kept them at home, and perhaps from a here- 
ditary conservatism, which kept all their minds in the same grooves. 
They were not, it is certain, men of ideas, and there is not a lettered 
Montmorenci in the whole list. But they went through an amount of 
fighting which would have killed off any ordinary race, and there is a 
freshness and vigour about the story of every mélée in which a 
Montmorenci is engaged, which shows how a fight was as dear to every 
one of them as it is to an Irishman, an episode of life only too rare, 
and an occasion of real pleasure and enjoyment. Fortunately, they 
had a long period of years when fighting was more important than 
letters, and when the new times began, and statesmanship, with the 
use of the pen, came into fashion, they were early in succumbing to | 
the first man who taught France that henceforward the soldier was to 
give place to the politician. 

So, passing over 100 years or so of battle, we come to the man who 
won the greatest name, if he was not himself the greatest of all the 
House, Anne, Constable of France, and cousin to all the Kings in 
Kurope. His history is that of France for fifty-five years, the period 
during which he wrestled with the world. He belongs, indeed, to the 
grand style. Even the writers of memoirs find no scandal and little 
gossip when they tell of him, and visible disgust comes over them 
when they come to write of a man who led a life so disgracefully open 
to the world, and about whom there are so few good stories to be told. 

He was brought up with Francis I., and a sort of schoolboy friend- 


ship, consisting of alternate quarrels and confidence, continued between 
VoL. Xxx1. 2H 
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them throughout the life of the King. The most signal feat of arms 
performed by the Constable was his defeat of the Imperial invasion of 
Provence. It was accomplished by a policy of retreat. The French 
retired, devastating and destroying everything on their line of march, 
and leaving the miserable people, their own countrymen, to perish of 
starvation by thousands. This mattered little, because the enemy’s 
troops starved too, and were fairly starved into an ignominious retreat. 
Of all the gests of this great soldier, which are doubtless inscribed in 
Clio’s scroll, and may be read there by the curious, let us only extract 
one, the scene of his death ; and this, because it is so entirely charac- 
teristic of the man. 

It took place at the battle of St. Denis. The old man of seventy- 
five fought on horseback, but was not strong enough to bear the 
weight of proof armour. The cuirass which he put on was too light 
to withstand a bullet, and a soldier shot him with a pistol : 

“Thereupon, not losing courage, he turned to his assailant and let 
him have the hilt of his sword full in the mouth, which knocked out 
two of his teeth, so that for a long time spoon-meat had to serve him.” 

Although wounded again in four or five places, he continued to fight 
on till he fell fainting to the ground. On recovering, he said to M. 
de Sansay, “ Cousin, I am a dead man; but my end is happy so to die, 
and this is the noblest cemetery I could have chosen. Tel lmy King 
and the Queen that I find in these wounds that noble and happy death 
which I have so often sought in the cause of himself and his ancestors” 
—words full of the pardonable pride of a strong man, who had used 
his strength according to the light of his conscience. The King was 
that poor creature, Charles IX., of whom the best that can be said is, 
that he was not the worst of Catherine’s brood. 

They were not his last words, however. Acceding to the impor- 
tunities of his friends, he allowed himself to be carried off the field, 
and died, two or three days after, in the presence of the King. The 
Queen-Mother, Catherine, thanked God aloud when she heard he was 
really dead, and transferred her hatred to his son. 

The man who shot him was one Stuart, a Scotch gentleman, and a 
soldier of fortune. He had the extreme bad luck to fall into the 
enemy's hands at the battle of Jarnac, and the Marquis de Villars, 
brother of the Constable, claimed him of the Duke of Anjou as his 
own prisoner. The Duke gave him up to De Villars, after repeated 
importunity. “Ah, monsieur!” cried Stuart, “you, so noble and 
magnanimous a prince, you will not, surely, dishonour your eyes and 
your soul by so shameful a sight.” But he was led off, and slaughtered 
in cold blood, “the Marquis de Villars,” says Brantéme, “ hereby 
imitating the conduct of Achilles, when he slew Hector, in revenge 
for the death of Patroclus.” The parallel appears a little far-fetched. 

From those writers who have given us details too insignificant for 
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the historian, we learn more of the nature of the man. Thus, he 
was careful to maintain at all times his position of premier Christian, 
‘and, with this object, never omitted religious observances, such as 
fasting on Fridays, and saying his paternoster in the morning, in 
whatever occupations he might be engaged. True, the affairs of the 
world sometimes mixed themselves up in a way calculated to disturb the 
devotions of a less robust believer; and he was often fain to interrupt 
his prayers with ejaculations of a mundane nature, so that, between 
the sentences of the petition, one might hear such things as, “ Hang 
him up !—Tie that man to a tree!—Pass this man under the pikes! 
—Cut in pieces those robbers who have dared to hold a tower against 
the King!—Burn me this village! set fire to everything a quarter 
of a league round!”—and so on—“ tant il estoit conscientieux”— 
setting thereby such an example of devotion and discipline combined, 
as a premier baron and premier Christian should. 

On the practical application of these virtues, by burning the very 
church-seats and pulpits of the Huguenots, he got the name of 
Captain Brile-bane, a title which we are told he cared very little 
about, “as he had many others, and more honourable.” 

He was a small respecter of persons, and when he flew into a rage, 
which was not seldom, would take the first words that came to his 
hand, whoever he was talking to. These were generally dne, veau, 
sof, and so forth. Thus the soldiers at Bordeaux, complaining of the 
price of fuel, the Constable graciously gave them a ship, belonging 
of course to somebody else, to break up and burn; and when the 
councillors of the town expostulated he rejoined in a great rage: 
“« And who are you, Messzewrs les sots, to control me? Shall calves, 
like you, be so bold as even to speak of it? If I did what I ought, 
I should send them to pull your houses to pieces, as well as the ship. 

. They were astonished at this greeting, and went away red for 
fistin, As for the ship, it was heahon up in an afternoon, and no 
one ever saw so much diligence among the soldiers and their boys.” 

He was fond, however, of jokes and good things, and kept a fool, 
that degenerate descendant of the joculator, named Thony, of whom 
he was excessively fond. This fool was the younger brother of two 
others, who had both greatly distinguished themselves in the higher 
walks of fooldom. His mother wanted him to become a priest, in 
order to pray for his witless brethren; but her pious design was 
frustrated by the unexpected development in Thony of a folly so 
admirable and so profound that it caused him to rise to the highest 
eminence. He was a knave as well as a fool, and used to watch the 
signs of the times, being always ready to abandon his master if things 
went wrong with him. He took, too, a humorous delight in accusing 
the pages falsely, and getting them flogs ged for nothing. 

The wife of the Constable, daughter of Réné, Bastard of Savoy, 
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who presented her lord with a goodly family, supplemented the virtues 
naturally expected of her position by others rarer and more striking. 
She never changed the fashion of her dress, but having taken Queen 
Anne of Brittany, wife of Louis XII, as her model and example, she 
copied her dresses as well as her manners ; and in a court where it seems 
difficult to find another woman with even leanings or tendencies in 
the direction of virtue, she was the personification of an austerity of 
morals, as well as manners, long before gone out of fashion. 

Her example, however, was a solitary one, and had little or no 
effect in stemming the tide of frivolity and waste and vice. She 
appears to have been regarded by the careless courtiers of Henry Ii. 
and his sons much{as Moses was by that frivolous folk by the Dead 
Sea, who are said tp have regarded the prophet as certainly a bore, 
probably a humbug.! The Duchess, most likely, had small mind to 
be a teacher of morals. It mattered little to her that meaner peop!e 
had a taste for vices, to which she, a grande dame de par le monde, 
could have no possible inclination. 

In the great Constable were developed the typical qualities of the 
house to their highest possible extent. He was loyal and religious ; 
he was illiterate, and a cruel persecutor; he was only a second-rate 
general, though a gallant soldier, making hard fighting supply his 
deficiencies in strategy ; his manners belonged to those rough times 
which preceded Francis I. and the introduction of ladies to the court, 
but he had virtues which the later generations had altogether lost: 
he had enormous power, and he used it shamelessly to increase his 
own wealth, selling everything that he could not keep for himself, 
and accepting all kinds of bribes, from the wild animals and strange 
birds sent him by the Sultan, to a pair of new boots once brought 
him by a humble petitioner, who had nothing else to give. He wasa 
mere despiser of letters, and is never reported to have patronised any 
scholars at all, in an age of patronage. He knew nothing of states- 
manship, and was always getting outwitted by the Guises: he is the 
last representative of an age which held knightliness to be the only 
virtue, and the observance of religious ceremonial the only religion. 

Ilis eldest son, Francis, led the same fighting life as his father and 
forebears. He contracted a secret marriage with a Mademoiselle de 
Piennes ; an entirely desirable young lady for every reason but one, 
which was that the Constable intended him to marry some one else. 
Finding out the secret, the masterful old man got a law made to 
annul all clandestine marriages, even when the parties were of age. 
Accordingly the pair were separated, and Francis married a natural 
daughter of Henry II. He had, however, no children. 

Francis was succeeded by his brother, Henry, who seems to have 
had all the bad qualities of the family and none of their good ones, 
except bravery. He scarcely knew how to read, was rough and brutal, 
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of unbridled licence in his manners, and had but one solitary accom- 
plishment—he could ride better than any man in France. When he 
died, he desired to be buried in the dress of a Cupuchin friar. “That 
is right,” said one of his friends, “for unless you are well disguised, 
you will certainly never get into Paradise.” A singular romance 
attaches to the name of his daughter, the Princess de Condé. When 
she came to court, the King, Henry IV., was one of the first to be 
attracted by her extraordinary beauty. Learning” that she was about 
to be betrothed to Bassompierre, he sent for him, and begged as a 
personal favour that he would marry, instead, Mademoiselle d Aumale, 
offering, in return, to make him a duke. “I am become,” said the 
gouty Adonis of fifty-seven years, “not only amorous, but mad, for 
love of Mademoiselle de Montmorenci.. If you marry her, and she 
loves you, I shall hate you: if she loves me, you will hate me. 
Do not let us break up our old friendship. I am resolved to marry 
her to the Prince de Condé, and keep her about the court. She 
will be the consolation of my old age.” Bassompierre, in true courtier 
fashion, retired from the field, and the young lady was duly mar- 
ried to the Prince. But things, after all, did not turn out quite 
as the King hoped, for her husband, getting suspicious, carried her 
away secretly to Soissons. Thither the King followed, disguised 
by a great patch over one eye; but the Prince had a hint from some 
one, and prevented him from having an interview. Then the amorous 
monarch, determined to see her, if he could not speak to her, got a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood to ask the Prince and Princess to his 
house, and watched them eating their dinner through a hole in the 
tapestry. The Princess knew that the King was there, and was highly 
delighted by this truly royal attention. After this, however, the 
Prince took her away to Italy, and stayed there, till Ravaillac’s knife 
allowed him to return to France; and the rest of the story of the 
Princess belongs to the chronicles of the House of Condé. 

The history of the direct line draws to an end. Henry, the son of 
the last-named duke was the last, as he was, in many respects, the 
best. Unlike his father, he was polished and refined in manners; 
handsome in person, though his admirers had to admit something 
resembling a squint, and he had a slight impediment in his speech. 
He used to leave his’ sentences half finished, making up for the 
deficiencies of his words by a happy use of gesture. Though not 
himself addicted to letters, he was a patron of literature. Mairet, 
the poet, was his secretary; and that profligate scamp Théophile de 
Viau, owed not only his livelihood, but also his life, to the generosity 
of the Duke. What endeared him most to everybody was his extreme 
good-nature and liberality. Thus, when his wife wanted him to reduce 
the expense of his establishment by dismissing two servants, at least, 
who were notoriously useless, he refused, saying, “ Are they not un- 
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happy enough already, in being good for nothing? Do not let us 
add to their misery by sending them away.” And when the Duchess, 
with the same object, dismissed six of her twelve pages, Henry, loudly 
applauding her self-denial and economy, took all the boys into his 
own service. He was the most amiable of the whole race, and his 
personal friends numbered every man who ever had to do with him. 
The death of this last rejeton of the direct line is one of the great 
coups of Richelieu. 

In an evil moment, listening to the entreaties of Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, he joined him in raising arms against the Cardinal, and there- 
fore, by implication, against the King. It was a fatal error, fatally 
punished. Gaston, the most despicable of men, next to the King, 
his brother, deserted him at the last moment. At Castelnaudary he 
met the Cardinal’s troops and hurried on the battle. It went against 
him from the beginning. Wounded and almost dying, he turned 
his horse to escape; “the soldiers desiring nothing so much as to 
let him go.” But the horse fell, and they were obliged to take him 
prisoner. He was taken to Toulouse, whither Richelieu repaired, and, 
so long as the Duke’s wounds were thought mortal, was lavish in his 
kindness to the prisoner. But the physicians brought him through, 
and the Cardinal’s tone changed. Henry was a traitor, and must 
be tried. There was no safety in keeping prisoner so great a noble. 
Moreover, for Richelieu hated him with all his heart, it was a splendid 
opportunity for removing him out of the way. The trial could have 
but one issue. The witnesses gave their unwilling evidence, choked 
with sobs, against the darling of the nation. And though all Europe 
interceded for his pardon; though Charles I. of England, the Pope, 
the Duke of Savoy, sent special letters to the King; though Venice 
asked that the Duke might be given to them, to command their 
armies, the King was too well schooled by his master, the Cardinal, 
and France saw the oldest and firmest prop of the throne struck away 
when Heny’s head fell on the 16th of October, 1632. In front of 
the scaffold was a statue of Henry IV., his godfather, and father 
of the King who signed the order for his:execution. Some of the 
blood fell upon the statue and could never, it was said, be washed out. 
A Latin epigram, poor enough, was written turning on this incident, 
of which the following is a rendering : 

“ Before the father’s statue, since the son 
No pity had, I played this mournful part. 
Neither shed tears: for marble was the one, 
And harder marble was the other’s heart.” 


He was executed, according ‘to some, by a sword which is still 
preserved at Toulouse; and according to another story, by a kind of 
guillotine, an instrument which existed in a rudimentary form long 
before the great Dr. Guillotin perfected it and gave it his name. The 
poor poets, whose friend he had been, brought out the usual elegiac 
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pieces. These, so far as I have read them, are worse than such 
demonstrations of regret generally are. They tell us how Mars, that 
pheenix of warriors, is dead and nothing but dust and ashes, having 
been unable, under his harvest of laurels, to protect himself from the 
thunderbolt. Jupiter with the thunderbolt, of course, is Louis XIILI., 
the King who loved to imitate the contortions of a dying soldier; and 
who, when his best favourite, Cing Mars, was executed, regretted only 
that he was not at hand to witness his last grimace of agony. But 
the poets chirped their little elegies over the death of their old patron, 
and then looked about for a new one, finding, some of them, a 
protector in Richelieu himself. 

The estates of the Duke being all confiscated, Chantilly, the noblest 
residence in France, until Fouquet erected Vanx, went to the Prince 
de Condé. The Duchess, his widow, spent the remainder of her long 
life in religious exercises. Gaston she forgave—what was the use of 
harbouring animosity towards a creature as incapable of regrets or 
shame as he was devoid of honour and courage? And when Richelicu 
died, she spent enormous sums in masses for his soul, the only way in 
which she could express her sense of his crime in compassing her 
husband’s death. She founded a religious house, and endowed it 
herself expressly for the “daughters of those who had contributed to 
the death of M. de Montmorenci, in case they wished to quit the 
world.” His death, indeed, was to her the one great crime of the 
century, a crime capable of blighting the lives even of the children of 
those who had taken part in it; a crime to be forgiven, indeed, but to 
be repented in life-long bitterness and tears, and never to be forgotten. 
Asa matter of fact, there were three guilty persons—her husband him- 
self, who by every law of the land had been a rebel, and therefore in- 
curred the penalty of death ; the King, whose crime was weakness and 
blind obedience ; and the Cardinal, who desired vehemently the death of 
every sinner against himself. She never ceased to regret her brave and 
gallant. husband ; she never ceased to lament and reproach herself that 
she had given him no children; and continually praying by the mauso- 
leum she erected to his memory at Moulins, she survived him for up- 
wards of thirty years, having, ten years before her death, taken the veil. 

The House of Montmorenci really fell with the head of Henry. It 
has lingered on, in the numerous branches—to enumerate which re- 
quires a volume—to our own days. Some members of the cadet lines 
have, from time to time, acquired considerable distinction, none of them 
arrived at real eminence. In 1868, of male descendants, from all the 
branches, survived only three—the Duke of Luxembourg, and two of 
the Beaumont-Luxembourg branch. All these were then advanced 
in age, and not one had a son. The ancient House, therefore, will 
probably be extinct before many years, and the grand old race become 
a family of the past. 
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The Widower’s Wooing ; or, Caught in a Crap. 
A TRUE STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
By MISS S. PORTMAN. 


-—— 


Cuapter I. 


Tur owner of Wisbeach Park, in the county of Hertfordshire, was a 
merchant prince, Joseph Baimbridge by name, and at the time this 
story commences had been ten years a widower, and a much coveted 
matrimonial prize, in spite of his grown-up son, standing 6 ft. 2 in, 
in his stockings. 

J. B., as our friend was familiarly termed, though the shrewdest 
man on Change, was, as regards women of all ages, as impressionable 
as wax. He looked at them through rose-coloured spectacles, and 
endowed them, even the plainest, with superlative attractions which no 
other human being had ever yet discovered. With such a character 
as this, J. B. was an easy prey to any husband-hunter who was looking 
out for the good things of this world, and was content to take him as 
he was. This is what he was: a little fat man, nearly as broad as 
he was long, going on for threescore years, and carrying them gaily 
enough. He was proud of his hair, and deluged it nightly with hair- 
curling fluid; his little grey eyes twinkled with merriment, and 
“red as a rose was he.” His face, being guiltless of whiskers, gave 
him a most juvenile appearance, though his person was of aldermanic 
proportions, and went to prove that “he did himself well” every day 
of the year. 

Until very lately J. B., or Old Joe, had escaped all the man-traps 
set for him; he was like a butterfly, flitting from flower to flower, to 
use a poetical simile, and was wont to declare: 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


T{e was as slippery as an eel, and could never fix his wandering affec- 
tions on one, and one only. It was so hard to choose, he averred, 
they were all so nice; such “pretty dears.” This state of things 
could not last for ever; he suddenly fell a victim to the fascinations 
of Lady Blanche O’Grady. 

This lovely creature was the eldest unmarried daughter of the Earl 
and Countess Tipperary. She began her campaign at seventeen, and 
was now in her “nineteenth” season. Her opportunities of marrying 
had been few and far between, and never according to her merits. Her 
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ease was becoming desperate. She felt like “ the last rose of summer.” 
All her companions were married and gone. She began to admit that 
she might hitherto have looked too high. Then she met Mr. Baimbridge, 
at her uncle’s house, and his doom was sealed, as far as she was con- 
cerned, She was quick at discovering his weak point. At the end of 
the first week, he had kissed her hand and called her an angel; he 
was a demonstrative little man. The Lady Blanche was not offended. 
This angular, sandy-haired, sallow, decidedly plain “ young” person, 
was playing her cards well. J. B. described her, to his absent son, as 
a golden-haired, stately girl, endowed with every bodily and mental 
perfection, and desperately in love with himself. “In fact, my dear 
boy,” the letter went on to say, “there is no mistake about it this 
time. She’s a regular out-and-outer; a stunner, and no mistake; and 
lots of blue blood about her, and that sort of thing. I mean business 
this time, Bertie, and should like to get married before Christmas. I 
hope you will be home by then, I am longing to introduce you to my 
beautiful Blanche.—Your affectionate father, J. B.” 

It will be seen from this, letter that Lady Blanche’s victory was 
decisive. J. B. capitulated, after a very slight and becoming resistance. 
The Lady Blanche did not allow the grass to grow under her feet. She 
knew the fickle disposition of her lover, and his roving propensities, 
The Earl of Tipperary was written to at once, and in spite of the most 
straightforward letter from Joseph Baimbridge, Esq., declined to 
believe in his daughter’s unprecedented good luck as to the wealth of 
her suitor. He hurried over to England, and the result of his investi- 
gations was more than satisfactory. The Earl’s meeting with his 
daughter was highly congratulatory. He lavished every term of 
endearment upon her in the strongest of Irish brogues, and his 
reception of his son-in-law elect was most affectionate, if not 
overwhelming. 

“My door boy !” he exclaimed, with explosive cordiality ; “sure it’s 
meself that’s pleased to welcome ye asa son. I'll be a rale fayther to 
ye, and never lave ye, depind upon me. And is it Joseph yer name is? 
Thin I'll call ye Joe, for short.” 

The old nobleman quite overlooked the fact that there was very 
little difference between his own age and that of his intended son-in- 
law, but treated him like a very young man indeed. 

J. B. was immensely flattered at this state of things. He allowed 
the Earl to take entire possession of him. He rode his horses, smoked 
his cigars, ate his dinners, and finally borrowed money of him. 

“ My dear Joe,” the Earl would exclaim in his airiest manner, “ I’ve 
been thinking a couple of hundred would be most convanient, jist to 
buy a little present for me daughters over in Ireland.” 

What could the lover do but hand over the money? But when the 
request had been repeated a third and a fourth time, on similar pre- 
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texts, Old Joe began to say it was contrary to his principles to lend 
money. ; 

“Right you are, my dear Joseph,” said the Earl; “never depart 
from your principles ; and stick to your own, and keep it in the family. 
And shure it’s your fayther I am, or soon shall be, so it isn’t lending 
you're after, but a bit of a gift.” 

This time again the Earl carried his point; but J. B. took the 
liberty of thinking to himself that he could, if permitted, have dis- 
pensed with his “ father’s” attentions, and ventured to whisper a hint 
to this effect in the ear of his lady-love, which was received with a 
torrent of tears, and a shower of reproaches. The following little scene 
took place in the back drawing-room of No. —, Park Street, where 
Lady Blanche was staying under the care of her uncle and aunt. 
Mr. Baimbridge had just arrived, and had made his customary present 
to his bride elect. To-day it was a thick gold band bracelet, studded 
with emeralds and diamonds, containing a photo.—a speaking likeness 
of himself. It may be remarked, en passant, that he had been photo- 
graphed all over the town. There was not a photographer of any 
celebrity who had not handed down the ruddy features of J. B. to 
posterity. On this particular morning, Lady Blanche was more than 
usually gracious. Emboldened by the affection she showed him, J. B. 
ventured to press her to name the happy day; the thing she most 
desired, though she took good care not to show it, but rather to feign 
reluctance. After a due amount of persuasion, it was settled that the 
marriage should take place the first week in January. J. B. pleaded 
for an earlier date. 

“To tell you the truth, my pretty,” he said, “‘ your father’s a very 
good fellow, but I don’t want a ‘father,’ somehow; I think we shall 
get on better without him when we are married; what do you say, 
ducky, shall we get the ceremony performed out of hand, and let the 
old gentleman return to Ireland ?” 

At this closing remark the Lady Blanche started up from her 
lounging posture, and withdrew her fair, not to say bony, hand from 
the fat little one of her lover. 

“ How can you, Joseph ?” she said, in her shrillest tone. “ You don’t 
like poor, dear Papa, who meant to live with us always, as Ireland 
doesn’t suit him?” (the old Peer had been about forty years in making 
this discovery). “ You want me to be married without settlements or 
trousseau, or proper engagement ? You are so—so unkind. Oh! you 
don’t love me! Oh! you don’t—you don’t—you don’t !” 

Here her sobs shook her lovely frame, rendered her mute, and 
humbled her lover. 

“My dearest love,” he began, endeavouring to regain possession of 
the coveted hand. “It musn’t be angry with its poor dear Joseph. 
Does it think, for one moment, that its Joséph doesn’t love it? 
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Doesn’t it know that he does?—and won’t it give its Joseph a little 
kiss? Won't it, Blanchey, pet? Look up, ducky, darling, and its 
father shall stay with it always. Its Joseph wouldn’t be unkind for 
the world.” 

It must be admitted that the widower conducted his wooing in a 
style strictly his own, and in a peculiar fashion. 

However, it was efficacious. Lady Blanche looked up, and allowed 
him to press her cheek with his lips, which performance he repeated 
with much gusto and apparent enjoyment. Harmony being thus 
restored, and the peace signed and scaled, Joseph Baimbridge, Esq., 
soon after took his leave. 

Though late in the season, Lady Blanche expressed a wish to go to 
Ryde. The Earl, with unusual alacrity, furthered her wish—took 


the best house he could find vacant on the Esplanade; engaged a 


staff of servants, and even hired a yacht. Dear Joseph was invited 
to accompany them, and graciously allowed to defray the expenses, 
which amounted to something considerable. He stood it like a lamb, 
and a Briton. He even went out sailing with his fair enslaver, 
though his ruddy cheek lost its native hue, and turned ashen white, 
or rather blue. He clung to the sides of the vessel for support, and 
bent his head to conceal his woes, or to look for imaginary fish in the 
water. 

He had often declared he would go through fire and water for her 
sake. The fire ordeal was yet to come. Having shown his devotion 
to his Blanche in this heroic manner once or twice, he cried off at 
the next sailing-party. 

“Of course, darling Joseph, I won’t ask you to come if it makes 
you feel ill,” she said; “but what shall I do without you? Shall I 
stay with you, my love?” 

“No, my sweetest, darling pet, it shan’t give up its little sail, that 
it likes so much, to please its Joe, who loves it so; and wouldn’t he 


be a naughty man if he didn’t do everything his Blanchey wished ?° 


Go, ducky dear, and come back and tell its Joe all it has been doing 
with its little self.” He gave her shoulder—not remarkable for its 
plumpness—an approving pat as he spoke, and stroked her silken 
tresses with admiring touch—borrowed plumes though they were from 
the house of Douglass & Co.,—but, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” 

Lady Blanche O’Grady’s friends—for she had several at Ryde— 
wondered why she did not marry her funny little rolley-polley man at 
* once, lest he should think twice of his bargain. He was enormously 
rich, what could she be waiting for? She gave them good and 
sufficient reasons for her delay: ‘The settlements would take a long 
time preparing, she said; the trousseau would be a very costly one ; 
her mamma and sisters were coming over as soon as they could, and 
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they were all going to stay at Wisbeach till Christmas; and poor 
Mr. Baimbridge was so much attached to her—though she was very 
fond of him, of course ; still, she must confess, she was in no hurry to 
be married, she was so happy as she was. People believed just as 
much or as little of this as they pleased, but the thing was quite true. 
The Earl of Tipperary consented tg shoot the Wisbeach pheasants, 
and to take his daughter with him as soon as they left Ryde, which 
was about the middle of October. 

It may be unconventional for a bride elect to visit her future 
husband at the house of which she is soon to be mistress, particularly 
when he is a widower with no female relations, but the Earl was not 
a conventional man, and Lady Blanche was not a chicken, and poor 
Old Joe was not a hawk; besides, Lady Blanche was well supported 
’ by her relations. There was the Earl, a host in himself; the Coun- 
tess, too, had come over with her four daughters, the Ladies Amelia, 
Elizabeth, Charlotte, and Caroline. The two former were fac-similes 
of their sister, only younger and graver; the Ladies Charlotte and 
Caroline were rather pretty, plump, and pleasing, kept in the school- 
room, lest they should injure their sister’s prospects. Her engage- 
ment emancipated them from their thraldom ; they enjoyed themselves 
amazingly at Wisbeach, and petted and coaxed their future brother- 
in-law, to the disgust of their sister. The Lady Blanche accused 
them of poaching on her manor, and trying to ensnare her Joseph 
away from her, and thanked Heaven he was true to her—which he 
was, poor man, true as steel. 

The Countess had announced her intention of remaining at Wis- 
beach Park a week only, but the middle of December found her still 
there, queening it over every one, the master of the house not excepted. 
He had vainly fancied that Wisbeach was a comfortable, well-furnished 
mansion ; he had now discovered his error—everything was wrong, 
everything was old-fashioned, everything must be remodelled before 
‘her “angel child” could live there ; so said the Countess, so said the 
Lady Blanche when alone with her mother. But with the enamoured 
- Joseph she took another tone: Anything was good enough for her, 
she would say; her wishes could not signify. “ Yes,” she would 
continue, “ Joseph, dearest, I see you don’t love me as you used to.” 
She saw no such thing, but it was her favourite mode of teazing him. 

“ Pretty pet,” was the fond rejoinder, “doesn’t she know her Joseph 
loves her more than ever, and thinks nothing half good enough for 
her? Isn't she a princess, a beauty? and isn’t he a lucky man to 
have such a bright birdie for a wife?” 

Then followed the usual endearments in such cases; and Joseph 
Baimbridge entered heart and soul into the Countess’s plans for 
renovating the house, and agreed to all she proposed. 

One serious annoyance he had, however ; his old and valued servants 
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began to make frequent complaints to him of his noble visitors, and 
‘the visitors returned the compliment—at least the Countess did ; “ Dear 
Mr. Baimbridge,” she would say (she never called him by his christian 
name, it was not pretty, and nobody could contradict her). ‘“ What 
stupid old servants yours are, so antiquated ; of course you will have a 
new set before Blanche comes here as your wife ?” 

“ Well, no, Lady Tipperary,” he answered with some little spirit, 
“T shall make no change in this respect; J am quite satisfied with 
them.” 

Her ladyship gave up the point for the time being, but returned to 
the charge again and again, but with the same success. 

The new dynasty was decidedly unpopular in the servants’ hall 
and housekeeper’s room, even the Countess’s lady’s-maid and the 
young ladies’ lady’s-maids were looked upon as spies and interlopers, 
and were treated as such, talked at, and otherwise made uncomfortable. 
These young persons revenged themselves by giving highly-coloured 
reports of the life below stairs, especially the Countess’s own maid, 
who knowing her mistress to be of the most parsimonious turn of 
mind, particularly dwelt on the magnificence of the housekeeper’s 
room table. 

“What did you have for supper to-night?” her ladyship would 
inquire in the most condescending manner. 

“Soup and fish, my lady, two of them hentrays, ashed venison, 
roast partridges, and plenty of bread sauce, and hiced pudding and 
jellies, and then there was port wine and sherry wine, and the 
housekeeper wouldn’t drink nothing but claret; and Mr. Parker, 
that’s the butler, my lady, was quite beside himself cause there was 
no soda-water left for him, or hice to put in his sherry; he was that 
cross I left the table.” 

“ What horrible waste, Brooks!” said the Countess. “ Lady Blanche 
will have a great deal to reform. I dare say you had dessert, now ?” 

Brooks had not intended to give them dessert below stairs, but as 
her eye caught a splendid bunch of grapes on a little table beside the 
Countess, she thought the opportunity too good to be lost. “ Dessert ? 
O yes, my lady, I was just coming to that. There was ‘ot-ouse 
grapes has big has plums, and Maria Louisa pears, as Mr. Parker 
calls em, and Ripestone pippins, and three other dishes of something 
if you please, my lady.” 

There was an undercurrent of truth in this account, the servants, 
like their master, were fond of good living in this establishment, 
everything being conducted on the most liberal scale of expenditure, 
and there was a good spice of envy in the mind of Mrs. Brooks, 
contrasting, as she did, the penurious housekeeping at Tipperary 
Court. 

About this time Joseph Baimbridge received a letter from his 
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son Herbert, containing the pleasing intelligence that he should be 
at; Wisbeach about the 10th of December, and should bring a couple 
of friends with him, brother officers. “TI shall be so glad to see you, 
dear old Governor,” he wrote, “and your lovely bride, my future 
mamma. You seem to have the whole family quartered upon you, 
so I expect some fun when I come with all those pretty girls to 
spoon.” 

= once he had believed his father’s account of the O'Grady 
girls, and he took for granted that they were pretty and pleas- 
ing, though not quite such divinities as he had represented them 
to be. - 

The son’s expected return to his paternal halls was hailed with 
much satisfaction by J. B., and the household in general, with 
whom he was a great favourite. To the Tipperary party it was 
a matter of perfect indifference ; the Earl had discovered that the 
property was not entailed, so that the eldest son was no thorn in 
his side; and the Countess was rather pleased at the advent 
of two or three young men, and diligently inquired as to their future 
prospects with a view to appropriating them for one or other of her 
younger daughters. 


Cuapter II. 


Captain Barmprince, as he was called, though as yet but a lieutenant 
in the 2nd Life, was a strikingly handsome young man, with nothing 
of his father about him save his kind heart and cheery manner. 
The women adored him, and thought him awfully nice; and told him 
so when the occasion offered. His father was immensely proud of 
him, and absurdly thought him the image of himself, or what he was 
at his age, saving his height. The three young men arrived just in 
time to dress for dinner the evening of the 10th, and found on their 
descent to the drawing-room the whole of the Tipperary family 
“ seated in state” to receive them. 

J. B. was in raving spirits; the ten minutes’ private chat with 
his son had quite revived him; for if the truth must be told, he 
had been feeling rather crushed of late. The three gentlemen were 
presented all round in their turn to the Countess and the five 
Ladies O'Grady. “My son,” said J. B., with pardonable pride, as 
he introduced Herbert ; “Captain Lovell, a friend of Herbert’s ; Sir 
John Newton, another friend; and now I think we all know each 
other,” he added cheerily, “and I wish dinner would come. I’m 
uncommon hungry.” 

“Hungry, dear Joseph ?” said Lady Blanche, “ you must be joking ; 
you forget the luncheon you ate. I’m sure it’s not good for you to 
eat so much.” 
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Herbert shot a quick glance at his father to see how he took it. To 
his surprise he perceived a gratified smile on his father’s countenance, 
and heard him say in not too low a tone, “ Dear little thing, what 
care it takes of its Joseph.” 

“Gammon,” thought Herbert to himself. “The old gentleman gives 
it her hot and strong. Just like him to choose such a ‘scarecrow’ 
to spoon. I’m ashamed of the Governor.” However, when dinner was 
announced, the Captain gave his arm to the “scarecrow,” and com- 
menced forthwith an animated conversation with her of the most 
complimentary nature. “Lucky man the Governor is,” he said, after 
a time; “he wrote me word you were the most beautiful woman in 
England. What an eye he has for a woman to be sure! I never 
saw any one like him. He told me of your lovely golden hair. By 
Jove, what a man it is!” 

Lady Blanche simpered and looked down. She was rather taken 
aback by the guardsman’s sudden and marked admiration. ‘“ Was 
her hair golden? She never knew it. She longed for dinner to be 
over, that she might critically examine herself in her glass. 

“How complimentary you are, Captain Baimbridge,” she said, at 
last. “You really are too bad. You naughty man.” 

“ Ah,” said the Captain, with a deep-drawn sigh, “can one be too 
complimentary in speaking of you, and to you? Happy Governor!” 

“Herbert,” broke in the hearty voice of J. B.; “take some 
turkey? Glad to see you, dear boy.” 

“It's welcome ye are, Captain Herbert,” chimed in the Earl. 
“What may ye be drinking? More champagne to Captain Baim- 
bridge.” (This to the butler). “The wine is not well iced 
to-night.” , 

Herbert stared with amazement at this speech. Here was a pretty 
state of things; another man doing the honours of his father’s cellar 
to his father’s son! D—difhe’d standit. And he pointedly addressed 
his father instead of the Harl, as he said, “I call this dry champagne 
‘Al, Governor. Where did you have it from ?” 

The Earl was not to be snubbed so easily. 

“T’ve had some capital shooting, Captain,” he said; “I and me 
friends have shot pretty nigh everything we could see. We had a 
turn at the best coverts last week; it was a good bag we made. 
Everybody was delighted.” 

“That's more than I am,” retorted the Captain. “I’ve brought 
some friends down here on purpose to shoot, and it appears you have 
left us nothing to shoot at.” 

“Ah, ah,” laughed the Earl, “ye are jist right; that’s what the 
keeper said yesterday. It’s good sport we’ve had; good luck to the 
birds.” 


Herbert saw it was no use pursuing the subject, the Earl treated it 
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as a capital joke. What could he do but wish.the Earl at the devil, 
and chafe inwardly ? 

He again turned his attention on his fair neighbour, who was 
evidently much gratified by his words of flattery, and as the ladies 
rose to leave the dining-room, Lady Blanche dropped her glove. It 
was one of considerable dimensions; but, instead of restoring it, the 
Captain ostentatiously thrust it into his waistcoat-pocket. With a 
fascinating look at her as he whispered, “ Let me keep it, do.” Again 
she murmured, “ Naughty man!” and followed her mother, beaming 
with gratified vanity. 

Lady Blanche passed the half-hour sacred to the ladies in practising 
fascinating attitudes opposite the mirror, to the intense amusement of 
her younger sisters, who could with difficulty restrain their laughter 
at her contortions. 

“Cary,” she said to the youngest, “what colour do you call my 
hair? I suppose it’s golden, isn’t it f” 

“Oh, Blanche, no, Its awfully red, and so is your nose just now. 
Are you going to act a tableau with Joseph, that you are making such 
faces? What is it to be?” 

Lady Blanche, very much offended, —" no answer, and 


seated herself at the piano, and in the weakest of voices informed the 
company that, 


“She had been wild and wayward, 
But was not wayward now.” 


This beautiful sentiment she was chirping forth as the gentlemen 
again joined the ladies. 

J. B. at once made for the piano. “ What a mournful tune, my 
pretty Blanchey-Wanchey! Can't she sing her Joseph something 
more lively? ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ or ‘The Campbells are coming, O 
dear, O dear,’ &c.” 

“There’s Bertie. You can’t think what a fellow he is for lively 
tunes; he sings like a lark,” continued the old gentleman, as he 
caught his son’s eye, and beckoned him to him. 

“Are you fond of music?” asked Lady Blanche, “and would you 
sing one little thing for us, Captain Baimbridge ?” 

“Call him ‘Bertie,’ won't you, Sweety?” said the young man’s 
father, affectionately. 

“Oh, I conldn’t,” said the lady, “he’s such a ‘naughty man,’ and 
says such wicked things to poor little me; you must scold him, 
Mr.—Joseph, I mean.” 

The Captain winked at his father, but he was gazing with such 
profound admiration at his beautiful idol, as who should say, “ How 
witty she is!” ‘I'he young man felt so exasperated at this folly, as he 
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termed it, that he pounced upon the music-stool, and in a loud 
mellow voice commenced to sing : 


“ Joseph Baimbridge is my name; 
My friends all call me Joe ; 
I’m up to every city game, 
And everything I know. 
I once was quite a ladies’ man, 
But I’m no longer so; 
And when they try it on with me, 
I tell them, ‘ Not for Joe.’ 
*O dear, no, ‘ Not for Joe,’ 
Not for Joseph, if he knows it ; 
O dear, no, ‘ Not for Joe,’ 
Not for Joseph, O dear, no.” 


“You bad boy!” roared his father. “‘ Joseph Baimbridge, why, 
that’s me! The chap’s name was Baxter. None of your tricks, 
Master Bertie, none of your tricks. ‘Not for Joe? ah! ah! I say 
it 18 for Joe, isn’t it, my Pretty? Very bad boy.” This with a 
creat air of pride and unusual hilarity. 

“Chorus again,” cried the Earl, from his arm-chair, “ Here’s Lady 
‘Tip,’ ready to ‘join.’ ” 

“ Ex-cuse me,” said the Countess. “TI dislike street-songs particu- 
larly. They are not comme i faut; and this particular one I have 
heard on the organ.” 

“You surprise me, Lady Tipperary. I had no idea that this air 
would make a good voluntary. Did it sound well on the organ ?” 

The Countess looked at him, and said with much acrimony : 

“ T was alluding to street-organs. You wilfully misunderstood me. 
I beg you will be careful what you say before the girls.... Be good 
enough to ring the bell. They have forgotten to bring in the wine 
and water—it is wonderful how faint I feel” The Captain thought 
it was, indeed, considering what a dinner she had eaten, while he obeyed 
her command in silence. 

The Ladies Charlotte and Caroline O’Grady hailed the entrance of 
Parker, armed with a tray of drinks, with anything but satisfaction. 
They had passed an unusually pleasant evening, thanks to the atten- 
tions of the two guardsmen, Lovell and Newton, and knew that this 
was their mother’s signal to collect her scattered daughters and retire 
for the night, and they followed her reluctantly from the room. It 
was only 11 o'clock, and they were not the least sleepy. 

Good-nights were exchanged and candles handed to the ladies, 
J: B., lover-like, drew his Blanche a little apart from the others. 
“Good-night, my dearest, sweetest girl,” he whispered, “I shall 
dream of your bright eyes all night. Will it dream of its Joseph 
—now, will it ?” 

VOI, XXX, 21 
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“Of course I shall, my own, own darling, I always do,” was the 
blushing answer, as she suffered her head to rest for a moment on the 
shoulder of her Joseph, but only for a moment. “Let me go, my 
love, she whispered, I hear some one coming. I really must go. 
Good-night dear, dear Joe.” 

Here the Captain’s voice was heard, singing the obnoxious refrain : 


“O dear, no, ‘ Not for Joe,’” &e. 


and Lady Blanche escaped to her apartment. 

Captain Baimbridge had not been twenty-four hours in the house 
before he arrived at the conclusion that his father’s intended marriage 
was an egregious blunder, and that if it took place the old gentleman 
would have a very bad time of it. The whole O’Grady family sat 
upon him. He was a cipher in his own house, without a will of his 
own, and his infatuation for that elderly girl was too absurd. He felt 
rather than knew that she was “ taking the dear old Governor in,” as 
he phrased it to himself, and hadn't the heart or the sense to see 
what a dear old boy he really was. He saw she was more than ready 
to flirt with himself—ten years her junior—and after a few days of 
careful observation he determined to give his father a hint of what he 
thought and suspected. So the next time the two were alone together, 
Herbert began : 

“ Dear old Governor, what a nuisance the Lord of Tipperary is. 
He interferes with everything. I can’t stand it. Why don’t you tell 
him to mind his own business ?” 

“ You forget, Bertie, he’s father to my Blanche, and I must not do 
anything to vex him; otherwise, perhaps, I might ; but never mind, 
it'll be all right by-and-by. 1 and Blanche will get on capitally, you'll 
see. She’s so fond of me—bless her.” 

“T say, Governor,” said Herbert, after a few minutes’ consideration, 
removing his cigar from between his lips as he spoke, “ I wouldn't 
think that if I were you. She isn’t the right sort of stuff to make a 
nice wife for you. Hang it all, you'll be miserable. She don’t care a 
rap for you. It’s the money she wants. Ugly devil—I beg your 
pardon. Why couldn’t you go and fall in love with a good, pretty 
girl, with no nonsense about her, if you must go courting at your time 
of life ?” 

“ Herbert,” said his father, “I am sur-prised at you. The family 
may be a little too much of a good thing, but Blanche is an angel and 
loves me dearly. You don’t know what she says to me, and how she 
says it. Pretty dear !” . 

The Captain burst out laughing. ‘ Well, Governor, if you won't 
be serious, let’s take it as a joke. I bet you a hundred, Lady Blanche 
throws you over on Christmas Eve. And look here, if you will sit 
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down in the conservatory, behind the orange trees, at 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon, you shall hear it from her own lips.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed J. B., ‘ Bertie, you take away my 
breath. I couldn't think of such a thing. Blanche deceive? 
You must be mad! J hide up to overhear an interview, as they 
do on the stage! Jact a play! J be a spy on my darling girl!— 
impossible. 

“ Now, look here, Governor,” said Bertie, “ never mind what you 
believe, just do what I ask you. It can’t hurt you, and if I’m wrong, 
I promise to believe anything you wish about your Blanchey- 
Wanchey.” 

“Well, if you put it like that, Bertie, of course I’ve no objection. 
I'll go ; hide me where you like, only don’t keep me too long in the cold. 
Of course she’s an angel; why, you know she is. I don’t see what 
you are driving at. I don’t see your joke.” 

“Well, swear not to mention it till the time comes, and it'll be all 
right.” : 
“ As you like, Bertie,” said the old man. “ You're an odd boy, but 
you must have your way;” and the two smoked on in silence till the 
dressing-bell rang. 

In spite of himself, J. B. felt a little uneasy during the days that 
followed this conversation with his son. The remarks of that young 
gentleman returned to him again and again at the most incon- 
venient moments. Then, too, his adored Blanche had not been quite 
as loving as usual. It might be only his fancy, but, somehow, he 
felt chilled when alone with her. She seemed to shrink away from 
his lover-like endearments. One day in particular, when he was more 
than usually gushing, she had asked him how he could talk so silly, 
and said he was old enough to know better, and looked cross at her . 
Joseph—very cross. This was disagreeable, and Old Joe did not 
know what to make of it. The Countess, too, was puzzled by her 
daughter’s conduct, and took her to task for it. 

“T can’t think what has come to you, Blanche,” she said ; “ how can 
you show such temper to Mr. Baimbridge? It is most injudicious. 
What do you mean by taking such long walks every day ? Where do 
you go—who is with you: 2 You won't have your sisters or Mr. Baim- 
bridge with you—why is this ?” 

«T would thank you not to interfere with me, Mamma. I'm quite 
old enough to take care of myself. You had better look after Cary 
and Charlotte, and see what they are about,’ said the Lady Blanche, 
who was taking a final glance at herself in the mirror, previous to her 
going out on one of her usual expeditions. 

She left the drawing-room without another word, and wended her way 
towards the shrubbery, where she was soon after joined by a gentleman 
who, though he ought to have been J. B., was another man. 

212 
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Servants are always wiser than their masters, on the principle that 
“lookers-on see most of the game ;” and Mr. Parker, the butler, and 
Mrs. White, the housekeeper, were commenting freely on Lady 
Blanche and her doings over a friendly cup of tea. 

“A little more sugar, if you please, Mrs. White,” said the gallant 
Parker. “ What was that you was saying about Mr. Herbert ?—that 
he is sweet upon his Ma has is to be? I can’t believe it, ma’am.” 

“Well, sir,” retorted Mrs. White, bridling, “I know what I know. 
IfI happened to be passing the library door yesterday ‘hevening, was 
it my fault? Isn’t it my place to see everything put comfortable and 
tidy-like ? and if the door was ajar, why, in course, I walked in without 
knocking ; and if there ain't no candles lit, in course I stops to look 
round for some, which I did, sir.” 

“ Yes, yes, Mrs, White, in course, in course. A little more but- 
tered toast,ma’am. Now ‘ do,’ to ‘ obledge’ me.” The lady, mollified, 
took the toast and continued her narrative. 

“ As I stood a-looking, I heard a noise, Mr. Parker—a very peculiar 
noise, sir—and these very words: ‘Oh, you naughty, naughty man, 
go along! which it was Lady Blanche’s voice, I know. And the 
gentleman was as bold as brass: ‘ If you will be so beautiful,’ he said, 
‘so divine, so ’eavenly, you must pity a fellow ;’ and I declare if he 
didn’t do it again !” 

“What did he do, ma’am ?” asked Mr. Parker, with a malicious 
twinkle in his watery eye. “ You haven't told us yet what it was he 
was a-doing of.” 

“Well, if you will have it,” replied Mrs. White, “though it’s not 
the thing for a lady to talk about, he was a-kissing of her hand like 
anything. He was a-holding of her, too. The fire burnt up sudden 
, like, and I seed both of ’em; and they seed me, and says the Captin 
—for it was the Captin—‘ Mrs. White, don’t you holler.” And says 
I, ‘ Begging your parding, Captin, which it’s not for me to holler, but 
for them as ought to know better.’ And them’s the very words I said 
as I left the room. And Ido say, Mr. Parker, that if I hadn’t seen such 
goings-on with my two eyes I couldn’t have believed that our Captin, 
who I knowed ever since he was that ’igh, and who has eaten more 
jam in this very room than I ought to have given him, I couldn’t 
have thought that he’d have gone and meddled with his Pa’s sweet- 
heart. And mark my words, Mr. Parker, no good will come of it! 
When he was a little boy he was that fond of his Pa’ he never would 
have gone after kissing of his Pa’s lady, that ’m sure—but it’s all 
along of going soldiering !” 

At this stage of the conversation the drawing-room bell rang, and 
put an end to Mr. Parker's ¢¢¢e-a-tée with the housekeeper for the 
present, and nipped his reflections in the bud. However, his obser- 
vation was sharpened by Mrs. White’s revelations, and he was fain to 
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confess to himself, with reluctance, that the ‘Captin was going on 
anyhow with master’s young woman.’ 

Christmas Eve came at last, though J. B. thought it never would 
come, and true to his appointment, though rather against the grain, 
ensconced himself among the orange-trees in the conservatory, which 
opened from the library. He had not long to wait, the rustle of a 
woman’s trailing silk gown soon caught his ear. She paused by the 
conservatory door, and was immediately joined by a man, to judge 
from the footsteps. 

J. B. started violently ; to his surprise and bewilderment the man’s 
voice was Herbert’s voice, the woman’s was that of his Blanche. Could 
he have heard aright? He listened again ; the man was speaking : 

“You know, my darling girl, your mother suspects something ; 
she has been looking daggers at me lately ; and why should she mind 
your talking to your future son ?” 

“Don’t talk like that, Herbert, dear, dear Herbert! Don’t you 
love me? I thought you did. Oh, youdo! youdo! Say you do!” 

“Of course I do, as if you were my mother, which you will be 
next month.” 

“Never!” broke in Blanche, angrily. “I wouldn't marry your 
father now for any earthly consideration !” 

“Well, don’t talk so loud. Come in here,” said the Captain, 
drawing her, not unwillingly, still further into the conservatory. — 

J. B. was petrified by what he had heard, but more was to 
follow. : 

“Tm afraid,” said the Captain, “I have been very wrong to make 
love to you, as you're not free; but you are such a beauty. And I 
shall go away, and you will forget me, and be happy with another !” 
This was said with great pathos and dramatic effect. 

“Herbert, listen to me: I never loved your father; but I was 
engaged to marry him, quite against my will. I assure you, now, I 
can’t bear him, and long for an opportunity of telling him so.” 

This was by way of leading up to the much-desired proposal from 
Herbert. He was silent, but a voice in the darkness answered her 
last remark. 

The bridegroom elect groped his way to the little spot of light 
where the two figures were standing, and recklessly knocking down 
the flower-pots on either side as he moved: 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed; “here’s a pretty go! What a 
fool I have been! I thought you were so fond of me, Lady Blanche 
—I swear I did—I came here to prove it. Herbert said you were 
making fun of me—Clever boy, Herbert! How lucky I happened 
to have been here—Ah, ha! Why we were to have been married in 
three weeks. Ah, ah, ah! ah, ah, ah! That's good!” 

“Dear Mr. Baimbridge, pray forgive me! Herbert is sucha dear 
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dear, handsome fellow, so near my own age, I couldn’t help it. You 
won’t part us, will you, say you won't” 

“Part you!” Old Joe was beginning, “of course I——” There 
he was stopped by a violent treading on his toes, and these words 
hurriedly whispered in his ear : 

“Say youll cut me off with a shilling—say you'll see me d—d 
first! Help me out, Gov.! I did it for you. It’s all gammon !” 

“Part you,” he commenced again, “ of course I will. I—hem—I 
am going to cut him of with a shilling.” 

“Go on, Goy.,” whispered Herbert, “be angry; storm! can’t you 
swear ?” 

“Tl cut him off with—with a—with everything!” said J. B., with 
badly simulated anger. “I'll send him to prison, and to the work- 
house—and to Africa—everywhere! the devil if I won’t !” 

Lady Blanche was frightened at Joe’s weak attempt at blustering ; 
she turned to Herbert, with appealing looks. 

“ Yes,” said the hypocritical Captain, answering her look; “ fairest 
and loveliest, dearest and best, the fiat has gone forth ; we must part— 
for ever. I could not condemn you to workhouse fare, or see that 
lovely form clad in workhouse habiliments. I know my father’s stern 
disposition—he will never relent. Forget me. You will meet another 
far worthier than I am, some day.” 

“Oh, I say, Herbert,” broke in Old Joe, who had hitherto been 
vainly trying to get in a word; “indeed, indeed I would,” he was 
going to say “do anything to make you happy,” but his son stopped 
him with: 

“Yes, I know you would keep your word at any cost. I will not 
sue in vain for your consent, or see the beauty of this lovely being 
obscured by poverty. Dearest,” he added, turning to Blanche, “this 
scene is too much for you, let me take you to your room. And as for 
you, sir,” he said to his father, “may you never repent your cruel 
decision.” So saying, he led the Lady Blanche from the conservatory, 
leaving his father in a whirl of conflicting emotions. 

Was he the tyrant his son had represented him to be? was he the 
discarded lover ?—what the deuce was he? This morning he was 
engaged to be married, this evening he was free! He had seen his 
Blanche carried off from before his very eyes,and somehow he did not 
feel half as sorry as he ought to have done. It was very odd, he couldn't 
make it out. 

The Lady Blanche was in a tumult of rage and disappointment. It 
was but too apparent she had lost both her lovers. Her fancy for 
Herbert was not strong enough to make her willing to share poverty 
with him, disinherited by his father, for she thoroughly believed in 
J. B.’s clumsily uttered threats; but the Captain did not even give 
her the chance of marrying him, and it was through him she had lost 
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a rich settlement, so she turned upon him with a shower of reproaches. 
The Countess, attracted by the sound of her daughter’s angry voice, 
opened the door of her room to inquire the reason. 

The Lady Blanche was in no state to give a coherent account 
of what had occurred. “Ive lost them both!” was all she could 
say. “ Both—both—both!” sobbing violently. “He's worse than his 
father.” 

Herbert left her to the tender mercies of her mother, rightly judging 
that he should only be in the way, and that the Lady Blanche was 
in for it with a vengeance. 

The Countess and her daughter did not appear at dinner that 
evening, but the Earl of Tipperary and the four Ladies O’Grady were 
in excellent spirits. The Countess and the Lady Blanche left the 
next morning, by first train, for London, Christmas-day though it was. 
But the Earl and the four ladies, Amelia, Elizabeth, Charlotte and 
Caroline, positively declined to accompany the Countess. 

“It’s sorry I am,” said his Lordship, “that you and Blanche are 
parted; but, me dear Joseph, I’m not the man to leave ye when ye 
are down in yer luck, neither will the girls; and it’s two sons-in-law 
I owe ye, for haven't I jist seen Charlotte and Caroline under the 
mistletoe, with Newton and Lovell, and they tould me, as pat as ye 
plaze, that it was marrying they were after, if I'd give me consint? 
So it’s a happy Christmas to ye, Joseph, though it’s bad luck to yer 
wooing,” he added, slapping his host on the back. 

In spite of the withdrawal of the Countess and Lady Blanche, the 
Christmas party was a very merry one. J. L., though sufficiently 
melancholy, was not altogether “knocked out,” as his son phrased it ; 
and when alone with that young gentleman he would observe, with an 
upward glance at the ceiling, “ You see, Bertie, there's no denying 
that Lady Blanche, false to me though she was, is a beautiful woman. 
I say a beautiful woman. Why even you allowed so much; I heard 
you tell her so.” 

“Why, Governor, that was gammon. She was as plain as a pike- 
staff. You owe me a couple of thousand, for the spooning I went 
through for your sake. I wouldn't do it again, so mind what you're 
about. That kissing her hand! ah! bah! Make it three thousand, 
Governor, it’s worth it.” 

When the termination of the widower’s wooing became known in 
the servants’ hall it was hailed with joy unutterable, with but one 
drawback: Mr. Parker opined that master would soon be at it again, 
he was that fond of the ladies. 
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Lunar Observations. 


(By BatLoon Post.—DELAYED IN TRANSMISSION.) 





One bright earth-light night, a lady whose age defied conjecture, 
though her appearance was of the kind described as “ beautiful for 
ever,” was sitting at her work in the window of a pretty semi-detached 
villa residence in the moon. On a stool at her feet squatted a little 
old man, who was evidently the master of the house and the slave of 
the lady. 

Suddenly the latter gave a convulsive start, and dropped her 
embroidery. 

“What in the moon’s the matter with you?” cried her anxious 
spouse. 
> “Quick,” she gasped, “ my opera-glass. I know it—I feel it. There’s 
one of those horrid Professors looking at me again—the impertinent 
thing ; and to think of your sitting there, and allowing your wife to 
be insulted before your very eyes!” 

“ But, darling, I can’t . 

“Oh! don’t talk to me! If I’ve told you once, I’ve told you eight- 
and-twenty times, to make arrangements for going off at a tangent 
and getting out of the way of that detestable earth. Apart from the 
horrid monotony of the thing, there’s not a place here where I can 
escape from those vulgar creatures, who haven't manners enough to 
avoid staring at a lady.” 

“But you often stare at them, dear.” 

“Of course I do, but that’s quite different. Besides, an opera-glass 
isn’t a telescope, and it’s absurd of you to suppose that it is.” 

“ Yes, it was very stupid of me. But perhaps they stare because 
they’re so struck with your beauty.” 

“Struck!” she echoed, indignantly ; “T'll strike them.” And eager 
to make an example of one of them, she quickly threw her glance 
over one hemisphere till it rested on London, and at last she caught 
the eye of a Professor, who was busily engaged in making what is 
called a spectacle analysis of her; and so fiercely did she stare back at 
him that the poor little man became a raving lunatic on the spot, and 
never made any more spectacle analyses. 

“Poor beggar!” said the other Professors. 

“Serve him right,” said the woman in the moon. ‘“ That makes 
three this month.” And she made a little notch on her glass, to show 
that she had scored off bim. 
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Somewhat mollified by her success, she began to look about; partly 
to see if she could catch any more Professors, partly to amuse herself. 
Her eye was arrested by a number of extraordinary objects which 
were jerking about at one end of the town; but at first she could 
make nothing of them. She cleaned the glasses on her husband’s 
cuffs, but it made no difference. 

“The nasty creatures,” she exclaimed, “to huddle themselves to- 
gether in the middle of all that smoke. I wonder how they can live. 
But bless the people,” she went on, as she gradually began to dis- 
tinguish them, “why can’t they walk upright, and look a little less 
like broken-down wasps ?” 

“That, my dear, is the pride that apes humility ; in fact, the cele- 
brated and much-admired ‘Grecian bend.’ I heard some gentlemen 
in @ balloon singing about it.” 

“Grecian! Who ever saw a Greek woman make herself so 
ridiculous as that? It’s little more than two thousand years since you 
used to rave about the elegance of their dress, with its graceful folds 
and loose girdle. What a memory you must have, to suppose that they 
strangled their waists like that! And look at the feet of these 
creatures. What do they mean by stumping along on pegs instead of 
walking ?” 

“They like to make an impression everywhere, without being fast.” 

“Keep your stupid jokes for a less disgusting subject, and tell me if 
the Greek ladies used to put pegs in their sandals and tilt themselves 
forward. Why, we should as soon have thought of seeing the Pyramids 
with a slant like the ‘Tower of Pisa, and trotting along wrong way up. 
But how do these people manage to get on their boots ?” 

“Just as you get on a roof—by climbing!” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“It’s a fact, and they carry two little paniers to be lifted up in, one 
for each boot.” 

“Well, as you know so much about them,” she went on, still looking 
through her glass, “ perhaps you'll tell me why they wear those great 
lumps of horsehair, or something like it, on their heads ?” 

“They think that chevelurve must come from cheval,” he answered ; 
but he was sorry for it the next moment, when he received a smart 
box on the ear. 

“ Now, then, you'll be serious, and answer my question properly.” 

“Yes, my dear, certainly,” he replied, very humbly. “I'll tell you 
all I know about it, and I'll tell it you exactly as I heard it sung by a 
balloon party. First come the questions: 


‘Pray why do pretty English girls, 
With figures straight and tall, 
Affect the ugly “ Grecian Bend ” 
(Not Grecian after all) ? 
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‘Why do they choose such crooked ways, 
And only speak in gasps, 

And draw the laces of their stays 
Like ill-conditioned wasps ? 


‘Pray why do pretty English girls, 

With step so light and airy, 

And delicate feet so small and neat 
That well might grace a fairy— 

Ah! why do they prefer to wrench 
Their ankles out of joint, 

And stump along on cribbage pegs 
Which seem to have no point ? 


‘Pray why do pretty English girls, 

With tresses soft and long, 

And ringlets fair of golden hair 
So famed in poet’s song— 

Why do they think it fine to wear 
A thing so coarse and stale, 

And place right on each woman’s head 
A left-off horse’s tail ?” 


The chorus, of which I don’t quite remember the words, gives the 
obvious answer to all these questions.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“The poor things are afraid of tumbling backwards !” 

“And so?” 

‘And so they must have tight harness and lean well forward ; and 
they must get a good firm hold of the ground; and, above all, they 
want a nice cushion of hair to save a nasty concussion of the brain *” 

“And why are they afraid of tumbling backwards?” 

“ Because they’ve been completely thrown off their balance.” 

“How?” 

“My dear,” he answered, solemnly, “if their votes, and their 
Married Women’s Property Acts, and their doctresses and their proc- 
tresses, and their women’s rights and wrongs concoctresses, arent 
enough to upset any woman’s equilibrium, perhaps you'll be good 
enough to tell me what would.” 

“At last you’ve given me a sensible answer. But that doesn't 
explain their painting their faces. Surely they can’t expect to deceive 
anybody by it, for I can see the powder from here.” 

“Yes! they think they look blooming, but they only look blue.” 

Here a wild burst of melody greeted their ears,and put a stop to the 
conversation : 

“ Uppy ner berloon, boys, 
Uppy ner berloon, 
Oh! it’s awful jolly 
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To go sailing round the moon! 
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At the same time a dark object loomed between them and London, 
which they soon perceived to be a large balloon full of Professors, who 
were eating bread and cheese and playing practical jokes, in the cause 
of science, upon cats and rabbits. 

“This is most disgusting!” exclaimed the lady. “ Not content with 
prying into our domestic arrangements, they are actually coming to 
call without any sort of introduction, singing their ribald songs at our 
very door, while you sit here no better than a great earth calf. Are 
you man enough to lock the front door ?” 

“The key has been mislaid, dear, if you remember, since you threw 
it at me.” 

“Then run and tell them we're not at home.” 

The little man obeyed with great alacrity, and found the Professors 
in the act of disembarking from their balloon. 

“My wife says we're not at home !” 

“Oh! we merely called to inquire what you are really made of, and 
what lights you use,” said a Professor, as he finished his bread and 
cheese, and wiped his knife on a rabbit. 

“Can you spare us a bit of green cheese?” asked a second, who was 
eating dry bread. 

“Tf the moon’s a moderator lamp, where's your stand?” remarked a 
third, pensively. 

“But, seriously,” proceeded the first, “is it trug that you burn 
Co-op. candles ?” 

“We tried them on the 6th of January.” 

“The night of the eclipse!” soliloquised the learned man, who was 
“posted up” in almanacks. “And now tell me, once for all (and re- 
member that what you say may be used against you), what can——” 

“What can you want here?” burst in the lady, running out ina 
passion when she saw them infringing her patent by bullying her 
husband. 

“Oh! if you please, ma’am,” said the Professor, changing his tone, 
“we so wish to know what candles you use ?” 

“Wax for a fortnight, and wane for a fortnight,” she answered, 
decisively. 

“Yes, of course,” said the Professor, knowingly, “but whose wane?” 

“ Charles’s wain!” said she, shortly. 

“But which Charles?” he stammered, quite bewildered. ‘ 

“The son, of course!” and she banged the door in their faces. 

“T always told you fellows that they got their light from the sum,” 
said the Professor, reassured ; which was quite true. 

There was nothing more to be said, and the expedition went back 
home again, just about as wise as before. 





A. L. F. 
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Che Duried Creasure. 
sy MM. ERCKMAN-CHATRIAN. 





One night, in the month of September, 1828, Furbach, the worthy 
and respectable bookseller of the Rue Neuhauser, Munich, awoke 
suddenly and in astonishment, at hearing footsteps in the garret over 
his chamber. Somebody was pacing to and fro in trouble of mind ; 
one of the flat skylights in the roof was opened, and long-drawn sighs 
were breathed into the silence. 

At that moment the clock of the Jesuits’ chapel struck one, and, 
underneath Monsieur Furbach’s bedroom, horses clattered and stamped 
in their stable. 

The garret was occupied by the coachman, Nicklausse, a tall, good- 
humoured fellow from Pitcherland, dry, wiry, an excellent manager of 
horses, and not without education, having had some little schooling at 
the seminary of Marienthal; but simple-minded and superstitious to 
such a degree that he constantly carried about with him, under his 
shirt, a small bronze cross, which he kissed every morning and evening, 
though he was over thirty years of age. 

Monsieur Furbach listened: after awhile the skylight was closed, tlic 
footsteps were stilled, the coachman’s bed creaked, and all was silent. 

“ Ay, ay!” said the old bookseller, “the moon’s at the full to-night ; 
Nicklausse is beating himself about the chest and lamenting his sins, 
poor devil !” 

And without further troubling himself with the matter, he turned 
round in his bed and went off to sleep again. 

Next morning, about seven o’clock, Monsieur Furbach, his fect in 
his slippers, was quietly taking his breakfast, preparatory to descend- 
ing to his shop, when two little taps sounded on his door. 

“Come in!” he cried, considerably surprised at receiving so early a 
visit. 

The door opened and Nicklausse appeared, dressed in a gray 
blouse, his head covered with a wide-brimmcd mountaineer’s felt hat, 
and his hand clutching a stout wild-apple cudgel, just as he had 
presented himself on first arriving from his village. He was pale. 

“ Monsieur Furbach,” said he, “ I’ve come to ask you to give me my 
discharge. Thank heaven! I’m at last going to be at ease, and able to 
help my grandmother Orchel, of Vangebourg.” 

“ Have you come in for an inheritance ?” asked the old bookseller. 

“No, Monsieur Furbach, Pve had a dream. I dreamed of a 
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treasure, between twelve and one oclock, and I am going to lay my 
hand on it.” 

The good fellow spoke with so much conviction that Monsieur 
Furbach was completely taken aback. 

“You've had a dream, eh?” he said. 

“Yes, Monsieur. I’ve seen the treasure as plainly as I see you, in a 
very low-roofed vault, in an old castle. ‘There was the figure of a 
nobleman lying above it with joined hands, and a large iton pot on his 
head.” 

“But where was it, Nicklausse ?” 

“Ah! that I don’t know. I shall first go in search of the castle ; 
then I shall find the vault and the crowns. The gold pieces fill a 
coffin six feet long ; I seem to see them now!” 

The eyes of Nicklausse glittered in a strange fushion. 

“Come, come, my poor Nicklausse—come, come!” cried old 
Furbach ; “let us be reasonable. Sit down. A dream—very well, 
very well. In the time of Joseph, I don’t say that dreams mayn’t 
have meant something; but at this time of day things are different. 
Everybody dreams. I myself have dreamt a hundred times of riches, 
but, unfortunately, I have never found em. Think of what you are 
about ; you are going to give up a good place, to run after a castle 
which perhaps has no existence.” 

“Thave seen it,” said the coachman. “It is a big castle falling into 
ruins: below it there is a village, a long, steep, winding road, a very 
old church. Many people still live in this part of the country, and a 
large river flows near.” 

“You've dreamed the whole of it, I’ve no doubt,” said Monsieur 
Furbach, shrugging his shoulders. 

A moment later, wishing to bring the man back to reason by some 
means or other, he demanded : 

“ Your vault—what was that like ?” 

“Tt resembled an oven.’ 

“ And you went down into it with a light, no doubt ?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“But, if you had no light, how could you sce the coffin, the knight, 
and the pieces of gold ?” 

“They were lighted by a ray of the moon.” 

“ Come, that won’t do! Does the moon shine in a vault? Your 
dream, you see, hasn’t common sense.” 

Nicklausse began to lose his temper. He restrained himself, how- 
ever, and said : 

“T’ve seen it. Icare nothing about all the rest; and, as to the 
knight, here it is,” he cried, opening his blouse, “ here it is!” 

He drew from his bosom the little bronze cross suspended from a 
ribbon, and laid it on the table with an air of ecstasy. 
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Monsieur Furbach, who was a great amateur of medals and anti- 
quities, was surprised at the strange and truly precious workmanship 
of this relic. He examined it closely, and discovered that it belonged 
to the twelfth century. In place of the effigy of the Saviour, on the 
centre limb was represented in high relief the figure of a knight with 
hands joined in the attitude of prayer. No date was upon it. 

During this examination, Nicklausse anxiously followed the book- 
seller’s every gesture. 

“It’s very beautiful,” said Monsieur Furbach, “and I shouldn’t be 
altogether astonished at your having looked at it until you had come 
to believe it represented a knight keeping guard over a treasure ; but, 
trust me, the true treasure to be looked after is that of the Cross itself ; 
the rest isn’t worth talking about.” 

Nicklausse returned no answer ; only after he had passed the ribbon 
over his neck, he said: , 

“T shall go—the holy Virgin will enlighten me! When heaven 
wishes to do good to us we ought to profit by it. You have always 
treated me well, Monsieur F'urbach, it is true; but heaven commands 
me to be gone. It is, besides, time for me to marry; and I have seen 
there, in my dream, a young girl who seemed born expressly to become 
my wife.” 

“Tn what direction are you going?” asked the bookseller, who 
couldn’t help smiling at such simplicity. 

“Whichever direction the wind blows from,” replied Nicklausse ; 
“ that’s the surest way.” 

“ You are quite decided ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Very well; then we must settle your account. I am sorry to lose 
so good a servant; but I have no right to hinder you in following 
your vocation.” 

They descended together to the counting-house, and, after consult- 
ing his books, counted out to Nicklausse two hundred and fifty 
Austrian florins, the accumulation of his savings, with interest, for six 
years. After which the worthy man wished him good-speed, and set 
himself to look out for another coachman. 

For a long time the old bookseller related this strange story, laughing 
heartily at the simplicity of the folks of Pitcherland, and recommend- 
ing them to his friends and acquaintances as excellent servants. 

Some years later, Monsieur Furbach having married his daughter, 
Mademoiselle Anna Furbach, to the rich bookseller, Rubeneck, of 
Leipsic, retired from business. But he had so firmly contracted the 
habit of working, that, in spite of being sixty years of age, inaction 
very soon became insupportable to him. It was then that he made 
several journeys into Italy, France, and Belgium. 

In the early autumn days of 1838 he visited the banks of the 
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Rhine. He was a little keen-eyed old man, with red cheeks and a 
carriage still firm. He was to be seen trotting about the deck of the 
steamer, his nose in the air, his over-coat tightly buttoned, an umbrella 
under his arm, and a silk cap drawn over his ears, chatting and asking 
about everything, taking notes, and freely consulting his guide-book. 

One morning, between Frisenheim and Neubourg, after having 
spent the night in the cabin of the damp/fschiff, in company with 
thirty other passengers—women, children, tourists, tradesmen—heaped 
upon the benches, Monsieur Furbach, happy to escape from such a 
vapour-bath, went upon deck at break of day. 

It was about four o’clock in the morning, and a heavy mist hung 
upon the river. The steam roared, the vessel chopped slowly along, a 
few distant lights trembled in the mist, and at times great noises arose 
amid the darkness; but dominating all was the voice of old Rhine, 
recounting the eternal legend of the generations which had passed 
away, the crimes, the exploits, the grandeur and the fall of those 
ancient margraves, whose lairs were becoming distinguishable in the 
awakening light. 

Leaning thoughtful-eyed against the side of the vessel, the old 
bookseller saw these memories defile before him. The stoker and the 
engineer moved about him; some sparks flew into the air; a lantern 
swung at the end of its cord ; the breeze threw jets of spray before it. 
Other passengers glided like shadows up from the cabin. 

Monsieur Furbach having turned his head, perceived a dark mass 
of ruins on the right bank of the stream, and a number of small 
houses, ranged step-like at the foot of ‘vast ramparts ; a flying bridge 
swept the frothy river with its long dragging rope. 

He went under the lantern, opened his guide-book and read: 
“Vieux Brisach, Brisacum and Brisacus mons, founded by Drusus ; 
formerly the capital of Brisgau, passed for being one of the strongest 
towns in Europe: the key of Germany. Bernard V. de Zoehringen 
built the fortified castle. Frederic Barbarossa caused the relics of 
Saint Gervais and Saint Protais to be transported there, into the 
church of Saint Etienne. Gustave Horn, a Swede, tried to take it in 
1633, after having gained great advantages over the Imperialists: he 
failed. Brisach was ceded to France by the treaty of Westphalia ; it 
was given back at the peace of Ruyswick, in exchange for Strasbourg. 
It was burnt by the French in 1798 ; its fortifications were demolished 
in 1814.” 

“So,” said he to himself, “ this is the Old Brisach of the Counts of 
Eberstein, of Osgau, of Zoehringen, of Suabia, and of Austria. 
go by that without seeing it.” 

A few moments later he descended, with his luggage, from the 
steamer into a boat, and the dampfschif' continued her passage towards 
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There is not, perhaps, on either bank of the Rhine, a site more 
strange than the ancient capital of Brisgau, with its dismantled castle, 
its thousand-coloured walls of brick, rubble, and mud, planted fifteen or 
sixteen hundred feet above the stream. It is no longer a town, and 
yet it is notaruin. The dead old town is overrun by hundreds of rustic 
cottages, that press upon its flanks, scale its bastions, and hang on to 
its fissures, into which the hungry and tattered population eat their 
way, like gnats and mosquitoes, and the thousand insects with nippers 
and borers, that take up their lodgings in old oaks, and split, dry up, 
and reduce them to powder. 

Above thatched roofs, ranged against the ramparts, still stands the 
gate of the fortress, with its sculptured coat of arms, its portcullis and 
drawbridge. Wide breaches allow the débris to stream down by the 
side of it; bramble, moss, and ivy join their destructive efforts to 
those of men! All is falling, all is passing away ! 

Vine-stems have taken possession of the embrasures, the goatherd 
and his goats boldly place themselves on the cornices, and, strange 
to see, the women of the village, the girls, and old gossips,. put 
their faces out from a thousand holes made in the castle-walls; 
every cellar of the old fortress has been turned into a commodious 
dwelling-place, all that had to be done was to put skylights and 
windows into the ramparts. Shirts, red or blue gowns, all the rags 
in fact of these households, are seen fluttering in the air from their 
summits. Above all still stand a few solid edifices, gardens, large 
oaks, and the Cathedral of Saint Etienne, so much venerated by 
Barbarossa. 

Throw over all these objects the gray tints of morning twilight, 
unroll below the scarce-visible expanse of the roaring river, picture to 
yourself rows of barrels and boxes on the broad stones of the jetty, 
and you will realise the impression made upon Monsieur F'urbach on 
setting foot on the shore. 

In the midst of a mass of packages he perceived a man with bare 
chest, and hair smoothed flat to his temples, sitting on the edge of a 
truck, the yoke upon his shoulders. 

“Does Monsieur stop at Old Brisach? Does Monsieur put up at 
the Schlossgarten ?” inquired this man, eagerly. 

“Yes, my good fellow; you may take charge of my luggage.” 

There was no need to repeat the invitation. The boatman received 
his twelve pfennings, and the traveller began the ascent to the 
ancient castle. 

As the daylight increased in power the immense river gradually 
detached itself from the darkness, and its thousand picturesque details 
revealed themselves with strange distinctness. Here, on a partly 
demolished tower, formerly the signal-station, a flight of pigeons had 
taken up their abode; they were tranquilly preening themselves in 
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the loop-holes whence, in other days, archers let fly their deadly 
arrows. In another place, an early-rising weaver pushed out of a 
donjon window his hanks of flax to dry in the open air at the end of 
long poles. Vine-dressers climbed the steep sides of the ascent; the 
cries of some martens pierced the silence: they could not be absent 
from the ruins. 

At tlie end of about a quarter of an hour, Monsieur Furbach and 
his guide reached a wide winding roadway paved with flints, black 
and slippery as iron, bounded by a breast-high wall, the curve of 
which was carried up to the platform. It was the ancient advance 
guard of Old Brisach. From the top of this roadway, by the gate of 
Gontran the Miser, leaning over the low wall, Monsieur Furbach 
looked down upon the innumerable cottages descending step-like to 
the river-bank; their back yards, stairs, and worm-eaten exterior 
galleries, their roofs of shingle, thatch and planks, and their little 
smoking chimneys. Housewives lighting their fires on the hearth, 
undressed children moving about the insides of these cottages, men 
blacking their boots; a cat wandering on the highest roof-peak; in a 
poultry-yard, six hundred feet below, some fowls scratching in a dung- 
hill, and through the fallen roof of an old barn he saw a litter of 
rabbits, their backs raised and their tails cocked up, frisking in the 
shade. All these things presented themselves to view, even in the 
dreariest nooks; human life, manners, habits, family pleasures and 
miseries, displayed themselves without reticence or mystery. 

Yet, for the first time in his life perhaps, Monsieur Furbach found 
a mystery in these things: a feeling of undefinable alarm glided in 
upon his mind. Was it the multiplicity of the relations existing 
between all these beings, of which he could give no explanation to 
himself? Was it a feeling of the eternal cause presiding in the 
development of these existences? Was it the dull melancholy of 
these ramparts hastening to their destruction under the efforts of this 
infinite number of creatures? I know not. He himself could not 
have told; but he felt that another world in some way co-existed 
with the world about him; that shadows came and went as aforetime 
in the domain, while over all there was the life, the movement, the 
activity of the flesh. He felt afraid, and hastened after his truck. 
The keen air of the platform, on leaving the winding road, dissipated 
these strange impressions. While crossing the terrace, he saw, to his 
right, the ancient gray-red cathedral, still unshaken on its granite 
base as in the time of the Crusades; to the left, some modest private 
houses; a young girl giving chickweed to her birds, and an old baker 
in a dust-coloured waistcoat smoking at the door of his shop; in front, 
at the further extremity of the upland, the Schlossgarten Hotel, its 
white front standing out from the green background of a park. It 
was there that tourists going from Fribourg to Brisgau put up. It 
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was, indeed, one of those excellent German hotels, simple, elegant, 
and comfortable, worthy to entertain even a travelling milord. 

Monsieur Furbach entered the sonorous hall, where a pretty chamber- 
maid received him, and had his luggage carried into a handsome bed- 
room on the first floor. There the old bookseller washed, shaved 
himself, and changed his shirt; after which, fresh, cheerful, and with 
a good appetite, he descended to the large public room to take his 
coffee according to his custom. 

Now he had been about half an hour in this room—a spacious salle, 
hung with white paper ornamented with bunches of flowers, the floor 
sanded, high windows of shining glass, opening on to the terrace— 
and having finished his breakfast, was getting ready to start on a 
tour of inspection in the neighbourhood, when a tall man in a black 
coat, clean shaven and fresh-looking, a napkin under his arm, the 
master of the hotel in fact, entered, casting an eye on the tables, 
covered with their white damask cloths, and advanced gravely towards 
Monsieur Furbach, bowing as he did so with a ceremonious air; 
then looking up at him, he uttered an exclamation of surprise : 

“Seigneur Dieu! is it possible? My old master?’ Then with 
outstretched hands and eager voice, he cried: “Monsieur Furbach, 
don’t you recognise me ?” 

“Tt’s Nicklausse !” 

“Yes, Nicklausse,” cried the landlord of the hotel; “ yes, it’s me. 
Ah, Monsieur! if I dare . 

Monsieur Furbach had risen. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” said he, smiling, “I am happy, very happy, 
Nicklausse, to see you again so well off. Let us embrace, if it will 
be any pleasure to you.” 

And they hugged each other like old comrades. 

Nicklausse wept; the servants flocked in; the good landlord rushed 
to the door at the end of the room crying : 

“Wife! children! come and see here! Mako haste! My old 





* master is here! Come quickly !” 


A young woman of thirty, fresh, graceful and handsome, a tall 
boy of eight or nine years old, and another somewhat younger, 
appeared. 

“Tt's my master!” cried Nicklausse. “ Monsieur Furbach, here is my 
wife—here are my children. Ah! if you would only bless them !” 

The old bookseller had never blessed anybody, but he very willingly 
kissed the young wife and the little ones also, the younger of whom 
set up a-crying, under the belief that something distressing was the 
matter, while the other stared wonderstruck with all his eyes. 

“Ah! Monsieur,” said the young wife, all flushed and agitated, 
“how many times my husband has spoken of you to me—of your 
goodness, of all he owes to you!” 
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“Yes,” interrupted Nicklausse, “a hundred times I have been 
minded to write to you, Monsieur; but I had so many things to tell 
you that required explanation. In short, you must forgive me.” 

“JT forgive you with all my heart, my dear Nicklausse,” cried the 
old bookseller. “Be sure that I am happy to know of your good 
fortune, though I know nothing of how it has come to you.” 

“ You shall know all about it,” replied the landlord ; “ this evening— 
to-morrow—I'll tell you the whole story. It is the Lord that has 
protected me! It is to Him I owe all! It’s almost a miracle, isn’t 
it, Fridoline ?” 

The young woman made a sign of assent. 

“Well, well, all is for the best,” said Monsieur Furbach, reseating 
himself; ‘‘ you must allow me to spend a day or two in your hotel, 
to renew our acquaintance.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, you are at home!” cried Nicklausse; “Tl go 
with you to Fribourg, and show you all the curiosities of the country ; 
I'll conduct you myself.” 

The warm regard of these good people was not to be withstood ; 
Monsieur Furbach was touched even to tears by it. During the 
whole of that day and the day following Nicklausse did the honours 
of Old Brisach and its environs. Whether he would or not, Nick- 
lausse himself drove him about in a carriage; and as Nicklausse was 
the richest proprietor in the country, as he possessed the finest vines, 
the fattest pastures in the district, and had money invested on all 
sides, the astonishment of Brisach may be imagined, at seeing him 
driving a stranger about in this manner: Monsieur Furbach passed 
for some prince travelling incognito. As to the service of the hotel, 
as to the good cheer, the wines and other accessories of the kind, I 
say nothing; all was splendid; the old bookseller could not but admit 
that he had never been treated more grandly, and it was not without 
impatience that he awaited the explanation of the “miracle,” as 
Nicklausse called it. The dream of his old domestic recurred to his 
memory, and appeared to him the only explanation possible of a 
fortune so rapidly acquired. 

At length, on the third day, towards nine o’clock in the evening, 
after supper, the old master and his coachman, finding themselves 
alone with some bottles of old Rudesheim before them, looked long 
and expectingly at one another. Nicklausse was about to commence 
his confidences when a servant entered to clear the table. 

“Go to bed, Kasper,” said she, “ you can clear away these things in 
the morning. Only lock and bolt the outer door.” 

When the domestic was gone, Nicklausse rose, opened one of the 
windows of the room to freshen the air, then, gravely rescating 
himself, commenced his communication in these terms : 

“You remember, Monsieur Furbach, the dream that made me leave 
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your service, in 1828. For a long while that dream pursued me; at 
one time I saw myself pulling down an old wall at the foot of a ruin ; 
at another I descended the well of a winding staircase till I reached a 
sort of postern, and crawled to an iron ring in one of the paving- 
stones—that made me perspire blood and water. 

“This dream made me very unhappy, but when I had raised the 
flag-stone, and seen the cellar, the knight, the treasure, all my dis- 
tresses were forgotten. I thought myself already master of the wealth, 
and I was dazzled by it. I said to myself, ‘ Nicklausse, the Lord has 
chosen to elevate you to the pinnacle of honours and glory! How 
happy your grandmother Orchel will be, to see you return to the 
village in a coach and four! And the others—old schoolmaster 
Yeri, sacristan Omacht, and all the people who said from morning to 
night that I should never do anything, how they will open their eyes, 
and what long noses they will pull! Ha! ha! ha! 

“T pictured these things and others like them to myself, that filled 
my heart to overflow with satisfaction, and redoubled my desire to 
become possessed of the treasure. But when once I was in the Rue 
Neuhauser, my bag on my back and my stick in my hand, and I had 
really to take the road to the castle, you could not believe, Monsieur, 
how embarrassed I found myself. 

“‘T was at the corner of your shop, seated on a stone, looking to 
see from which side the wind was blowing. Unfortunately there was 
no wind that day: the weather-cocks were all quite still, some pointing 
to the right, others to the left. And all the streets that crossed each 
other before my eyes seemed to say: ‘This is the way you must go! 
—No, this way !’ 

“What was I to do? 

“T reflected till the perspiration ran down my back: at last, to 
give myself some fresh ideas, I went into the Cog Rouge, facing the 
Little Arcades, to get a drink of wine. I had taken good care to 
fasten my money into a leathern belt under my blouse, for at the Coq 
Rouge, which stands at the beginning of 'l'rois Copeaux alley, there 
are a good many honest fellows who would have been happy to have 
relieved me of it. 

“The low and narrow tap-room, lit by two casements looking into a 
back yard, was filled with smoke. Waggoners, in blouses, with bat- 
tered hats or thread-bare caps, moved about like shadows, and from 
time to time a match shone in the midst of the cloud; a red nose, 
downcast eyes, a hanging lip, became for an instant visible, then all 
again became dim. 

“The tavern hummed like a drum. 

“ T seated myself in a corner, my stick between my knees, a can of drink 
before me, and till nightfall I stayed there, with open mouth and staring 
eyes, looking at my hat, that seemed to me painted on the wall. 
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“ About eight o’clock I became hungry, and called for a knackwurst 
and another can of wine. They lit the lamp, and two or three hours 
afterwards I woke as from a dream; Fox, the tavern-keeper, was 
standing before me, and said: 

“<Tt’s three /veutzer a night; you can go up to bed.’ 

“JT was conducted to the top of the house, where I found a straw 
mattress spread on the floor, and the centre beam of the roof im- 
mediately over it. I heard two tipsy men in the next attic grumbling 
that they could not stand upright in it. Jor myself, I was doubled 
up under the roof, my head against the tiles. 

“T did not close an eye all that night, as much through fear of 
being robbed as from the effect of my dream, and the desire of setting 
out, without knowing which way to go. 

“At four o clock the window set in the roof began to turn gray; the 
other occupants of the attics were snoring like organ-pipes. I de- 
scended the stairs backwards and escaped into the street. Hurrying 
away, 1 tapped my waist-belt more than a hundred times, to assure 
myself of its safety. The daylight grew stronger; some servant girls 
were sweeping the pavements, and two or three watchmen, with sticks 
under their arms, were pacing the still empty streets. Iwas quicken- 
ing my pace, breathing freely the fresh morning air, had reached the 
Stuttgard Gate, and could already see the trees of the country beyond, 
when it crossed my mind that I had forgotten to pay for my lodging. 
It was only three miserable kreutzev: Fox was the greatest rascal in 
Munich, harbouring all the vagabonds of the city, but the idea that 
such a man might take me for one of his own kind stopped me short. 

“T have often heard say, Monsieur Furbach, that virtue is rewarded 
and crime punished in this world; unfortunately, from having seen so 
much of the contrary, I can no longer believe it. It ought rather to be 
said that, from the moment a man is under the protection of invisible 
beings, all that he does, whether through courage or cowardice, and 
even against his will, turns to his advantage. It may{be regretted that 
veritable robbers often have such chances, but no matter; if well-off 
people were always happy, men might make themselves well-off by 
pocket-picking, and the Lord did not intend that. 

“Tn short, cursing my ill star, I went back to the Cog Rouge. 
Fox was shaving himself in front of a bit of glass placed on the edge 
of his mantelpiece. When he heard me say that I had returned to 
pay him his three /reutzer, the fellow looked me through and through, 
as if he suspected somo hidden diabolical trick; but after duly re- 
flecting, and drying his beard, he held out his hand, thinking that 
three Aveutzer are always worth taking. A fat servant wench, with 
pumpkin cheeks, who was washing the tables at the moment, did not 
appear less astonished than he was. 

“JT was turning to leave the place, when my eyes fell on a row of 
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little smoke-covered frames, hanging round the room. The windows 
had been opened to let in fresh air, and there was somewhat more 
light than on the day before, but that did not prevent the room being 
still murky. I have often thought since that at certain moments 
the eyes throw light on what they look upon, as by an interior 
light, that warns us to be attentive. However that may be, I had 
already one foot in the alley, when the sight of these frames made me 
return. They contained engravings of views on the banks of the Rhine, 
engravings a hundred years old, dirty and fly-stained. Well—strange 
as it was !—I saw all of them at one glance, and amongst the number 
I recognised the ruins I had seen in my dream. I turned pale; for a 
moment I had not strength to mount upon a bench to look at the 
print more closely. Before a minute had passed, I had ceased to be 
in doubt: the three towers in front, the village under it, the river five 
or six hundred feet below, all were there! I read at the foot of the 
print, in old German characters: ‘ Views of the Rhine,—Brisach.’ 
And, in one corner: ‘ Frederich sculpsit, 1728.” It was just a 
hundred years old. 

“The tavern-keeper observed me. 

“Aha! said he, ‘you are looking at Brisach; that’s in my part 
of the country. The French burned the town, the beggars !’ 

“T came down from the bench and asked : 

“* You come from Brisach ? 

“No, I belong to Mulhausen, some leagues from that places—a 
famous country ; in good years, they drink wine there at two kreutzer 
the litre.’ 

***Ts that far from here ?’ 

“* At least a hundred leagues. One might almost fancy you had a 
notion of going there.’ 

“*T’ts very possible I may have.’ 

“T went out, and he followed me to the door, from which he jeeringly 
ealled after me: 

“*Here!—I say! Before you set off for Mulhausen, try if you can 
recollect anything else you owe me!’ 

“T made no answer. I was on the way to Brisach. I saw there, in 
the dark depths of a vault, masses of gold. I already embraced them, 
took up handfuls of pieces and let them fall; they uttered a dull 
sound and little peals of laughter that made my blood turn cold. 

“This, Monsieur Furbach, was how, after taking my departure 
from Munich, I safely reached Old Brisach. It was on the 3rd of 
October, 1828; I shall remember it all my life. That day I had 
started on my road early in the morning. Towards nine o'clock in 
the evening I came in sight of the first houses of the village; it 
poured with rain; my felt hat, my blouse, my shirt, were all soaked 
through ; a breeze from the Swiss glaciers made my teeth chatter; I - 
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seem still to hear the rain falling, the wind hissing, and the Rhine 
roaring. Nota light shone in Old Brisach. An old woman had 
directed me up to the Schlossgarten ; I had succeeded in finding the 
steps, and ascended, groping my way, and saying to myself: ‘Good 
heavens, if you do not wish me to perish here, but will accomplish 
towards a poor soul one quarter of your divine promises, come to 
my aid ! 

“For all that the water went on splashing, the foliage by the 
side of the slope shivered, and the wind hissed more fiercely the 
higher I mounted, 

“After groping my way for twenty minutes along that winding 
road, in danger of falling over the side at every step, I saw before me 
a lantern, slowly advancing: it steamed in the rain, and cast its rays 
on the old wall. 

“* Hilloa! who goes there ?’ cried a cracked voice. 

“A traveller, on his way up to the Schlossgarten,’ I replied. 

“<Very good—we'll see.’ 

“And the light, flickering and staggering, came towards me. 

“Above it advanced a dull face, with a flat nose and livid and 
wrinkled cheeks, surmounted by an old sable cap, from which the 
whole of the fur had been worn away. A long emaciated arm raised 
the lantern to the level of my hat; for a few seconds we looked at 
each other in silence. He had clear gray eyes, like a cat, and eye- 
brows and beard as white as tow; he wore a great-coat of goat-skin, 
and gray canvas trousers: it was old Zulpick, the ropemaker, a strange 
being, living alone in his vault at the foot of the tower of Gontran 
the Miser. After spinning his cords all day in the little Holly alley 
behind the church of Saint Etienne, without returning to the passers 
who wished him good-day any answer beyond a silent nod, he retreated 
into his dwelling-place, singing through his nose tunes of the times 
of Barbarossa, and prepared his supper himself; then, with his two 
elbows resting on the sill of his casement, he gazed out at the Rhine, 
Alsatia, and the summits of the Swiss mountains, for hours together. 
He was met sometimes in the night, walking among the ruins, and 
sometimes, but rarely, he went down to drink hirschenwasser with the 
boatmen and raftsmen, at daddy Korb’s house on the jetty, facing the 
bridge. He would then speak of ancient times and relate old chronicles 
to these good fellows, who said to themselves: ‘ Where the deuce has 
old Zulpick learned all this, who has done nothing all his life but spin 
cords ?” 

“ Zulpick never failed to attend grand mass on Sundays ; but, with 
singular vanity, he always placed himself in the choir, in the place of 
the ancient dukes; and, stranger still, the inhabitants of Brisach 
accepted as quite natural in the old ropemaker what they would have 
blamed in anyone else. 
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“Such was the man with the lantern. 

“ He looked at me for a long time through the rain that streaked 
the air, and in spite of my growing impatience. 

“ At length he said i in a dry tone: 

= There i is your way.’ 

“ And, with bent back and thoughtful manner, he continued his 
downward road towards daddy Korb’s public-house, muttering confused 
words to himself. 

“As for me, wishing to take advantage of the last rays of the 
lantern, I climbed rapidly up to the terrace, where a light seemed to 
me to start from the gréund: it was at the Schlossearten. A servant 

was still up; I reached the door of the hotel and knocked; the door 
was opened to me, and the voice of Katel cried : 

~<eat Seigneur Dieu! what weather for travellers! what 
weather! Come in, come in!’ 

“T entered the hall, and she looked at me. 

“ ¢ You'll want to change everything on your back, and you are not 
rich, I can see. Never mind, come with me into the kitchen ; you shall 
have a good drink of wine and a piece of bread to eat, for the love of 
God. I’ll try and find you an old shirt, and you shall have a warm bed.’ 

“Thus spoke that excellent creature, whom I thanked from the 
bottom of my soul. 

“Once seated by the side of the fire, I supped like a veritable 
wolf; Katel raising her hands to heaven and watching me wonder- 
ingly. When I had finished she led me to one of the servants’ 
rooms, where, after undressing myself, I was quickly sleeping under 
the protection of the Lord. 

“Waking next day about seven o’clock, I heard the leaves rustling 
outside. Looking out of my window, which commanded a view of the 
park, I saw the dead leaves of the broad-spreading plane trees 
dropping one by one on the deserted walks, and the mist spreading 
its gray clouds over the Rhine. My clothes were still damp, but I 
put them on all the same, and, a few moments later, Katel presented 
me to old Michel Durlach, the proprietor of the hotel, a man of 
eighty, with baggy eyelids and his face seamed with innumerable 
wrinkles. He wore a single-breasted waistcoat of brown velvet with 
silver buttons, blue cloth breeches, black silk stockings, round-toed 
shoes with wide old-fashioned copper buckles; he was seated beside 
the china-lined stove in the principal room. 

“As I had asked him to give me employment—for I had made up 
my mind to remain at Old Brisach—after having looked at me for a few 
moments he requested to see my livret, which he gravely set himself 
to read, with his big spectacles fixed on his blue nose, that looked 
like the bill of a crow. Every now and then he nodded and 
murmured : 
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* « Good !—good !’ 

“ At length, raising his eyes, he said with a benevolent smile: 

“You may stay here, Nicklausse; you can replace Kasper, who 
leaves the day after to-morrow to rejoin his regiment. You will have 
to go down to the landing-place every morning and evening to see if 
there are any travellers, and bring up their luggage. I will give you 
six florins a month, with food and lodging; the generosity of the 
travellers will double your earnings, and, later on, if we are satisfied 
with you, we'll see whether something better can’t be done for you. 
Are you content with the terms ?” 

“T accepted willingly, for, as I have told you, I was resolved to 
remain at Old Brisach ; but what confirmed me in my resolution was 
the arrival of Mademoiselle Fridoline Durlach, whose large blue 
eyes and sweet smile carried away my heart. As I had seen Frido- 
line, fresh, smiling, beautiful flaxen hair falling in wide plaits upon 
her snowy neck, a graceful form, hands rather large and plump, 
loving-voiced, such as I had seen her in my dream, scarce twenty, 
and already sighing, like all young girls, for the fortunate hour of 
marriage, such I then saw her. 

“But on thinking of what I was, Monsieur Furbach—a poor 
domestic, dressed in a gray blouse, harnessed every evening to my 
truck like a beast of burthen, my head down-bent, panting and 
melancholy, I did not dare to believe in the promises of the invisible 
beings ; I dared not say to myself: ‘Here is your betrothed, she who 
has been promised to you!’ No, I dared not dwell on that idea; I 
blushed at it; I trembled at it, I accused myself of folly; I saw 
Fridoline so beautiful, and myself so destitute of everything! 

“Tn spite of that, from the moment of my arrival at the Schloss- 
garten, I'ridoline had felt an affectionate regard for me, or rather 
commiseration. Often in the evening, after the hard work of the 
day, when I sat resting myself beside the kitchen-fire, downcast, with 
my hands on my knees and thoughtful-eyed, she would enter noise- 
lessly like a fairy, and while Katel was washing up the plates and 
dishes, would look smilingly at me and whisper : 

«You are very tired, are you not, Nicklausse ? The weather has 
been bad to-day. That heavy shower wetted you through. You 
work very hard, I often think—yes, very hard ; but have patience, my 
good Nicklausse, a little patience ; as soon as there is another place 
vacant in the hotel you shall have it. You are not fit to drag a 
truck ; it wants a stronger and rougher kind of man than you.’ 

“And all the time she was speaking she looked at me with eyes 
so tender, so compassionate, that my heart trembled under their look ; 
my eyes filled with tears; I should have liked to throw myself at her 
feet, to take her hands in mine, and press my sobbing lips upon 
them. Jespect alone restrained me. As to saying to her, ‘I love 
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you !’"—I should never, never, have dared to do it. And yet Fridoline 
was to be my wife !” 

Here Nicklausse suspended his recital — almost suffocated by 
emotion. Old Furbach himself indeed felt moved; he watched the 
good fellow weeping at these sweet memories ; these tears of happiness 
touched him deeply, but he found not a word to say. 

At the end of a few minutes, Nicklausse’s emotion being somewhat 
calmed, he went on: 

“You can easily imagine, Monsieur Furbach, that during the 
winter of 1828, which was very long and severe, my fixed idea never 
left me. Picture to yourself a poor devil, a yoke about his neck, 
dragging his truck, morning and evening, down and up that 
immense roadway, that seems endless, between the bank of the 
Rhine and the terrace above. You know that flight of steps, on 
which all the winds of Switzerland and Alsatia pour down; how 
many times did I stop midway to gaze on those vast ruins, with the 
black cabins bencath, saying to myself: ‘The treasure is in the 
midst of that—somewhere—I don’t know where—but it is there! 
If I had found it, instead of having the rain beating in my face, my 
feet in the mud, and a rope about my waist, I should be scated 
before a good table, drinking good wine, and listening to the wind, 
rain, and hail storm out of doors, while thanking God for his 
bounties. And—more than all that—I should see a soft face smile 
on me!’ 

“These thoughts put me in a fever; my eyes pierced the walls—I 
probed with a glance the depths of the abyss, I sapped the foundation 
of every tower, the thickness of which I calculated from that of the 
upper portions. 

“* Ah! cried I to myself, ‘Tl find it—I’ll find it—I must find it! 

“A strange sort of attraction always drew my eyes towards the 
donjon of Gontran the Miser, facing the ascent. It is a tall stone 
building, crowned with heavy battlements, which stand out in strong 
relief on the Hunevir side. The donjon of Rodolphe stands close by 
it. Between the two is hung the drawbridge of the place, these 
towers forming, as it were, the jambs of a colossal gate. 

“One circumstance more than all attached me to the tower of 
Gontran; it was that, at half its height, on a broad rough-hewn 
stone, is sculptured a cross surmounted by a helmet, and two gauntleis 
nailed in place of the Saviour’s hands. 

“You have not forgotten, Monsieur Furbach, the little cross I 
used always to carry about me, and which I showed to you the day 
I left your service; that cross appeared to me like the one on 
Gontran’s tower; the helmet and the gauntlets were alike; and, 
besides that, every time I passed the tower I was seized with a 
fit of trembling. I felt overpowered by some strange force; {ear 
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took possession of me, and, in spite of my desire to penctrate this 
mystery, terror of death made me fly. 

“ When I was in my chamber in the evening, I looked on myself 
as a coward, and promised myself to have more courage next day; 
but the idea of finding myself face to face with beings of an unknown 
world always overthrew my strongest resolutions. 

“More than this, at the foot of this famous tower, in a vault of 
the halle des armes, lived the old ropemaker Zulpick, who from 
the time of my arrival at Brisach had watched my every action. 
What did this man want with me? Did he suspect my projects ? 
Was he himself possessed by the same instincts? Had he any clue? 
I could not divest myself of a vague apprehension on meeting him; 
between Zulpick and myself there evidently existed some sort of 
interest. What was its nature? I could not tell, and stood upon 
my guard. 

“For three months I went on dragging my truck without venturing 
to take any fixed resolution. I became discouraged. It sometimes 
seemed to me that the spirit of darkness had been laughing at my 
credulity. I returned every night to the Schlossgarten, weighed 
down by an indescribable melancholy. Katel and Fridoline did not 
fail to ask me the cause of my sadness, and promised me better for- 
tune. I was visibly growing thinner every day. 

“Winter had come; the cold was excessive, especially in the clear 
nights, when multitudes of stars filled the sky, and the brilliant moon 
threw upon the snow the shadows of the great trees, with their 
thousand interlaced branches. 

“Steamboats did not then exist. Large sailing-vessels performed 
the passenger service ; they arrived at eight, nine, ten, eleven o'clock, 
often at midnight, according as the wind was more or less favourable. 
I had to wait at the landing-place, in the midst of the bales, the snow 
slowly falling and covering me like a block of stone; and when the 
vessel had passed I often returned to the hotel without any luggage, 
for travellers in the winter are rare. 

“One January evening I was sadly wending my way back. Asa 
good deal of snow had fallen my truck made no noise. I had reached 
midway, and stopped, with my elbows on the low wall, at my usual 
spot, to gaze at Gontran’s Tower. The weather had cleared up. Be- 
low me slept the village. The trees, covered with frost and snow, 
glittered in the moonlight. For a long time I stood looking down at 
the white roofs, the little dark yards, with their pickaxes, their shovels, 
their harrows, their ploughs, their bundles of straw hanging to the 
sheds, their windows, against which the snow had piled itself. Not a 
sound came up to me, not a breath, and I said to myself: ‘They are 
all sleeping: they are in no want of treasures! My God! what are 
we? Is there any need for us to be rich? Do not the rich die, ax 
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well as the poor? Cannot the poor live, loving their wives and chil- 
dren, warming themselves in the sun when it shines, and at the fire- 
side when the weather is cold, as well as the rich? Do they require 
to drink the best wine every day to make them happy? And when 
all have dragged themselves for a few days on earth—to see the sky, 
the stars, the moon, the blue river, the verdure of the fields and 
woods; to pluck some fruit from the bushes, to press the grapes, to 
say to her they love, “ You are the most beautiful, the gentlest, the 
tenderest of women. I shall love for ever!” and to dandle their 
little ones in their hands, to kiss them, to laugh at their chirping— 
when they have done all these things—which make up the happiness, 
the poor happiness, of this world !—do we not all, one after the other, 
descend, in white robes or in tatters, into the same dark cavern, whence 
there is no return, and where one knows nothing more of what is 
passing? Is there any need of treasures, Nicklausse, for all that? 
Reflect, and calm your mind. Go back to your village; cultivate 
your little field, your grandmother's field; marry Grédel, Christine, 
or Lotchen; gladden the heart of a fat girl, if you like; of a thin and 
melancholy one, if you prefer it. Heaven knows there is no lack of 
them! Follow the example of your father and grandfather; go to 
mass ; listen to Monsieur le curé. By following the road other people 
travel you will come to be blessed, and a hundred years from this time 
you will have become one of those excellent people whose bones are 
dug up with respect, and of whom it will be said: “Ah! in those 
days there were men. Now there are none but scamps to be seen!” 

“Tn this manner in a dreamy mood I leaned on the wall, admiring 
the silence of the village, the stars, the moon, and the ruins, and mourn- 
ing for the treasure I could not have. 

“But suddenly, after I had been there a few minutes, something 
moved upon the platform, three hundred feet above. A head slowly 
came forward, casting a look on the river, the landing-place, and along 
the steep winding road. 

“T ducked down, and, with my truck, disappeared in a turning of 
the wall. 

“Tt was Zulpick. He was bareheaded, and, as the moon was 
shining with all its brightness, in spite of the distance, I could see 
that the old ropemaker was moved by some strange idea. His wan 
cheeks were indrawn; his large eyes, overhung with white brows, 
sparkled; yet he appeared calm. After looking in these directions 
for a long time, he put on his old sable cap, which he had taken off 
to enable himself to see the better, and descended the steep path by 
Rudolph’s Tower, and I speedily lost sight of him among the bastions. 

“What was he doing in the midst of the ruins at such an hour ? 
The idea suddenly flashed upon my mind that he was secking for the 
treasure. Calm as I had been a moment before, I felt a rush of 
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blood to my face. I slipped the yoke over my shoulders, and ran 
with all my might, the wheels of my truck making no noise as they 
passed over the snow. In a few minutes I reached an outhouse 
belonging to the Schlossgarten, seized a pickaxe, and ran back, follow- 
ing the scent of the old ropemaker. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour I was in the castle-moat, tracking his footsteps in the snow. I 
pressed forward so quickly that, suddenly, at the turn of a heap of 
ruins, I found myself nose to nose with Zulpick, who carried a heavy 
crowbar, which he tightly grasped with both hands as he looked me 
in the face. He stood fixed as a statue, and there was a haughtiness 
in his attitude that astonished me. He might have been taken for an 
old knight. He took my breath away; but soon recovering myself, 
I said: 

“Good evening!. Monsieur Zulpick. How goes it with you this 
evening? The cold’s a little sharp.’ 

“Just then the clock of the old cathedral of Saint Etienne struck 
midnight, and every grave and solemn stroke of the bell resounded in 
the bastion. As the last stroke rang out, Zulpick demanded : 

“What have you come here for ? 

“*Eh? said I, embarrassed. ‘I’ve come for the same purpose as 
yourself.’ 

“Then, in a grave tone, he cried: 

“< By what right do you lay claim to the treasure of Gontran the 
Miser? Speak! 

“Aha! I replied; ‘it appears that you know 

“My heart beat violently. 

“© Yes, I have read you; I have expected you.’ 

“« You have expected me ?” 

“ But without answering me, he went on: 

“¢ By what right do you claim anything here ? 

“<« By what right do you claim anything, daddy Zulpick? If there 
is a treasure, why should it be yours more than mine ?” 

“<¢Tt’s different with me—very different, said he ; ‘for fifty years 
I have been in search of it.’ 

“ And placing his hand upon his breast with a convinced air, he added : 

“<The treasure is mine. I have acquired it at the cost of blood, 
and for eight centuries I have been deprived of it.’ 

“T thought then that he was mad; but guessing what was in my 
mind, he said: 

“‘T am not mad! Show me my wealth, since the knowledge of its 
existence has come to you from on high, and I will give you a good 
part of it.’ 

“We were at the foot of Rudolph’s Tower, from which the old rope- 
maker had been endeavouring to break away one of the stones. A 
great number of other stones were piled close by. 
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*¢ He does not know the place,’ I said to myself. ‘The treasure is 
not here, I am sure of it. It must be inside of Gontran’s Tower.’ 

“ And, without replying to his question, I said to him: 

“*Courage, daddy Zulpick! We'll talk about this matter some 
other time.’ 

“T returned up the veal that led to the terrace. While I was 
going along I recollected that the only entrance into Gontran’s Tower 
was through the vault inhabited by Zulpick. Turning round, I called 
to him: 

“We'll talk about it again to-morrow.’ 

“<* Very well! he cried in a loud voice. 

“He followed me for a considerable distance, with bowed head and 
a downcast air. 

“A few minutes later I was in my bedroom, and lay me down to 
rest with a feeling of hope and courage such as I had not felt for a 
long time. 

“That night my dream, which had been growing fainter day by day, 
reappeared to me with imposing grandeur. It was no longer only the 
knight stretched upon the bronze cross I saw, but it was a complete, 
strange, and colossal history that slowly unfolded itself to my eyes. 
The great bell of the ancient cathedral of Saint Etienne tolled. The 
heavy red stones of the vast building, its vaults, its arches, and its 
spires trembled to their granite foundations. An immense crowd, all 
draped in cloth of gold and jewels, priests and nobles, pressed each 
other on the platform of Old Brisach, but not the Old Brisach of 
to-day, with its rubbish, its ruins, and its cottages, but Brisach 
covered with noble buildings piled up to the clouds. In each embrasure 
of its wide battlements stood a man-at-arms, his eyes turned towards 
the dim blue plain; and along the whole length of the winding road, 
down to the shore of the Rhine, was a file of shining pikes, halberds, 
and partisans, reflecting the sunlight like mirrors. Horses stamped, 
far down the steep road, in dark gateways. Huge sounds rose from 
the plain. Suddenly transported to the top of a tower, I saw, far off, 
very far off, advancing on the stream, a long boat covered with a 
black pall having a great white cross in the middle. Every stroke of 
the funeral bell resounded from one tower to another, and passed in 
prolonged echoes into the depths of the ramparts. I comprehended 
that a great personage, an emperor or prince, was dead; and, as 
everybody knelt down, I tried to kneel also, but suddenly all dis- 
appeared. I had, no doubt, attempted to turn in my bed. A death- 
like silence succeeded to the tumult. 

“ After that I saw myself again in the vault, looking out of a loop- 
hole. In front was the drawbridge, Rudolph’s Tower, and on the 
bridge a sentinel. ‘You have not been deceived, Nicklausse,’ said I to 
myself. ‘Here, beyond question, is the tower of Gontran the Miser, 
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and the old duke lies there!’ Turning round, I saw the coffin and 
the old duke. It was not a skeleton, but a corpse dressed in a blue 
mantle sprinkled with stars and two-headed eagles embroidered in 
silver. I moved nearer. I looked at the ornaments with ecstasy. 
The mantle, the sword, the coronet, and the great chalice glittered in 
the light of a star that twinkled in the embrasure of the loophole. 
While I was dreaming of the happiness of possessing these riches the 
old duke slowly opened his eyes, and looked gravely at me. 

“*¢Tt’s you, is it, Nicklausse?’ he said, without a muscle of his long 
visage moving. ‘I’ve been forgotten for a long time in this vault. 
You are welcome. ‘lake a seat on the edge of my coffin. It’s heavy, 
and won’t tumble down.’ 

“ He held out his hand to me, and I could not refuse to take it. 

“God of heaven ! how cold dead men’s hands are,’ said I to myself, 
shuddering. 

“ At that moment I woke, and found myself grasping the candlestick 
on the table by my bedside, the coldness of which had awakened me. 
The little panes of glass in my windows were white with frost. 

“All the rest of the night I did nothing but try to remember my 
dream. Only the principal circumstances of it remained impressed on 
my mind; but I soon recovered it entire, real objects serving to recall 
every detail. 

“TJ had to keep myself patient all that day until evening. Onm 
way down to the landing-place with my truck, at six o'clock, I called 
at old Zulpick’s, and told him that I should be back between eight 
and nine o'clock, and that then we would have a talk together. He 
answered me by a nod of the head, and pointed to the entrance to his 
vault. 

“At nine o'clock the passage-boat passed. Towards ten o'clock I 
was on my way back. As soon as I had put up my truck in the 
shed, I went to Gontran’s Tower. Zulpick was waiting for me. We 
descended in silence, and from that instant I was convinced that the 
moment of our great discovery was near, for the stairs down which | 
was going I remembered as those I had passed down in my dream; 
but I said nothing about it to Zulpick. On reaching the bottom 
of the vault all my doubts, if I had still had any, ceased. I recog- 
nised the place—the low-arched roof, the old‘ walls, the deal table 
resting against the loophole, the four round panes of cracked glass, 
the stump-bed, the bales of rope in one corner; I knew everything 
in daddy Zulpick’s burrow, and already had noted with my eye the 
flagstone that would have to be raised if we came to an understanding. 

“ A tin lamp shone on the table; the old ropemaker, without cere- 
mony, sat himself down on a ricketty rush-bottomed chair, the only one 
in the place, and pointed to a chest, on which I seated myself. Zulpick, 
with his bald head, two tufts of hair alone remaining just above his 
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ears, his flat nose, glittering eyes, and pointed chin, looked restless and 
absorbed ; he gazed at me with sombre eyes, and the first words he 
addressed to me were : 

“*The treasure is mine, and I don’t intend to be robbed of it. It is 
mine; I have won it. I am not a man to allow himself to be despoiled, 
Do you understand me ?’ 

“¢Very good, then, I replied, rising; “since it 1s yours, kcep it.’ 

“T made a movement as if to leave the place. 

“Springing from his chair, he seized me by the arm, and grinding 
his teeth while he spoke, cried : 

“How much do you want?” 

“ « Half’ 

“< Half!’ cried he, ‘it’s abominable !—a robbery.’ 

«Keep it all, then.’ 

“T mounted one of the stairs. 

Almost tearing off the tail of my smock-frock, he roared : 

“« You know nothing—nothing ; you are trying to suck me—to get 
over me! I shall find it by myself! 

“ «Why do you detain me then ?” 

“Come, come, sit down,’ said he, with a strange chuckle. ‘ Let us 
see, since you know—what does the treasure consist of ?” 

“T re-seated myself. 

“Tn the first place, there’s the golden coronet with six branches, 
four large diamonds in each branch, surmounted by the cross.’ 

“© Veg, there is that.’ 

“¢Then there is the large gold-hilted sword.’ 

“< True.’ 

“*The gold cup, with white, red, and yellow pearls.’ 

“Yes, yes, there is all that! I remember my cup, my sword, my 
coronet. They were left with me—I willed it so; but I want to see 
them again.’ 

“<Oh if you want to keep them all,’ said I to myself, furious at such 
selfishness, ‘if you want to keep all to yourself, I shall take myself off.’ 

“« And once more I was on my way out of the place; but again he 
seized me by the arm, crying : 

“«We may yet come to terms. There’s gold besides, is’nt there ? 

“Yes, the coffin is full of gold pieces,’ 

“ At these words he became perfectly green, and exclaimed : 

“¢T keep the gold; you shall have the silver !’ 

“¢But there is no silver! I cried; ‘and besides, if there were, I 
wouldn’t have it. Do you hear ?’ 

“The old man, in a wild tone, half mad, supplicated and tried to 
soften me; but it was easy to see that he would have tried to strangle 
me if he had felt strong enough to do so, and had not stood in need 
of me. 
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“ «Come, said he, ‘listen to me, Nicklausse,—you are a good fellow ; 
you do not want to rob me. I tell you the treasure belongs to me. 
For fifty years have I been searching for it. I remember having 
reached it, long—long ago. I have not wanted to enjoy the sight of 
it. But what does that matter, since it is mine? 

“Well, if it is yours, leave me in peace.’ 

“You are going to dig it up! he roared, springing towards a 
hatchet. 

“ Fortunately I had in my hand my stout iron-pointed stick, 
having foreseen that things might take an unpleasant turn. I put 
myself on my guard therefore, and said to him coolly : 

“Daddy Zulpick, I came to you as a friend: you wish to murder 
me. But have a care, for at the least offensive movement you make I 
shall split your skull.’ 

“He understood me, and, after watching my movements for a 
moment, and debating with himself as to whether he were the stronger, 
he put down the hatchet, and said to me in a low tone: 

“© You want half? 

**'Ten.’ 

“¢ Which half? The gold, the sword, the coronet? Which, which ? 
Say!’ 

“We'll divide the whole into two equal parts, and draw by lot.’ 

“He reflected for a moment, and then said: 

“<«T agree—I must agree; but you are robbing me; I leave that 
on your soul. May the devil strangle you! I can do nothing but 
accept !’ 

“Ts it agreed, then ? 

“ «Haven't I said I accept ?” 

“¢Yes; but you must swear on this cross.’ 

“T then drew forth my little bronze cross. On secing it his eyes 
appeared to be dazzled. 

“* Where did you get that ? 

“What's that to you! Swear.” 

“Well, I swear—to leave you half.’ 

“ «Equal division by lot.’ 

“ ¢ Veg,’ * 

“*Very well,’ said I, putting back my cross. ‘ Now we may arrange 

matters. In the first place, daddy Zulpick, it is here.’ 

“*Here! Where?’ he cried, stammering. 

“* We must raise this flagstone, and thon dig below it. We shall 
come upon a flight of stairs, and go down fifty steps. At the bottom 
there is a vault, and i in that vault the treasure.’ 

“ His eyes dilated as he listened to me. 

“* How do you know all that?’ he cried. 

“*T know it.’ 
VOL. XXXI. 
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“¢ Are you sure of it.’ 

“*Tam sure. You shall see.’ 

“T went and fetched my pickaxe from the end of the cellar. He 
bounded towards me crying: 

‘** Let me raise the stone! Let me dig out the earth !’ 

*** Raise the stone and dig out the earth yourself, if you like, daddy 
Zulpick ; but remember your oath on the cross. You may break your 
oath once—twice would be too much.’ 

“He said nothing, but took the pickaxe and raised the stone. 

“T stood erect near him, with my heavy iron-pointed stick, sus- 
picious of what his madness might lead him to do. Several times I 
remarked that he cast a rapid glance at me, to see whether I was on 
my guard. The stone raised, he set to digging with the rapidity of a 
dog scratching the ground. The perspiration rolled down his back. 
Once he stopped and said to me: 

“«This vault is mine. Ill go no further. You must take yourself 
off.’ 

*“* Remember your oath on the cross,’ I replied coolly. 

“He continued his work, repeating at every stroke of the pickaxe, 
‘You are robbing me, you are robbing me; you are a thief—all 
belongs to me,’ until he had reached the vaulted roof of the stairs. 
On discovering the first stone, he suddenly became as white as a shect, 
and sat down on the heap of earth. But on my attempting to take 
the pickaxe, he sprang up, stammering : 

“ «Tet it alone !—I—TI'll do it myself—Tll go down first ! 

“¢ Very well; go on.’ 

He went on with the work with a vehemence that left him no time 
to breathe. Fury was marked in his face. The work advanced, 
however ; every stroke of the pickaxe now returned a hollow sound ; 
suddenly a stone fell, and then the rest of the arch sank into the 
opening with a dull rush. The old ropemaker was in danger of being 
drawn down with the falling rubbish. Fortunately I seized him and 
held him back; but far from thanking me, scarcely had he seen the 
stairs than, with frightful exasperation, he roared : 

“* All belongs to me !’ 

“*¢ And to me,’ I said drily. A 

“T had taken up the lamp; he demanded it. 

“Very good; I'd rather have itso. Go on first, Daddy Zulpick.’ 

“We descended the stairs. 

“The wavering light of the lamp fell on those vaults, ten centuries 
old! The stealthy sound of our steps on the sonorous stairs produced 
strange effects on me. My heart thumped against my ribs as if it would 
have broken its way through. I saw before me the bald head, blue- 
grey neck, and bent back of the old ropemaker. Another in my place 
might have been tempted by the evil one; but, thanks to heaven, an 
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ill thought never came into my mind, Monsieur Furbach. I must tell 
you that, because death followed us, watching one of us in the shade. 
Happy are those who have nothing to reproach themselves with, and 
who leave to the Lord the care of removing his creatures from this 
lower world! He has no need of us for this terrible labour. 

“ Arrived at the end of the flight of stairs, Zulpick, seeing nothing 
in the vault, looked at me with haggard eyes; he tried to speak, but 
no sound came to his lips. I showed him the ring, let into the 
middle flagstone; he understood me, and placing the lamp on the 
ground, seized the ring with both hands, and uttered a wild roar. 
The perspiration rolled slowly down our temples ; however, I remained 
master of myself. Seeing the uselessness of the old man’s efforts : 

“<«Tet me do it, Zulpick, said I to him, ‘you are not strong 
enough.’ 

“He tried to answer; at that moment I observed that his lips 
had become blue. 

“*Sit down and take breath. Ill not steal your share, be easy on 
that score.’ 

“ But he would not sit down, and squatted by the flagstone. And 
while I raised it by inserting the point of my pickaxe in the interstices 
of the stone, he tried to keep it in its place by tearing at it with his 
nails, 

“¢Take care!’ I cried, ‘ you'll get your hands crushed.’ 

“Lost trouble! He did not hear; the fury of gold possessed him, 
and the moment the stone was raised, and while all my strength was 
employed in forcing it back, he slipped below, and I heard him 
uttering inhuman cries, mingled with strange gaspings. 

“The stone raised, I remained for several seconds as if dazzled ; 
the glittering of jewels under the rays of the lamp made me giddy. 
At that moment, with the rapidity of light, all my effaced recollections 
returned to me. I remembered even what you had said to me at 
Munich: ‘But if you had no light, how could you see the coffin, 
the knight, and the pieces of gold? Your dream, you see, hasn’t 
common sense.’ And for an answer to this objection, my eyes sought 
for some kind of light. It was then that I saw an opening in the 
wall. On the outside, this resembled one of those massive air-holes 
found in all ramparts, intended to carry off the humidity of the 
ground. The pale moon shone in through this aperture, and mingled 
its blue rays with the yellow rays of our lamp. 

“ All that, my dear Monsieur Furbach, is to tell you that at such 
moments our senses acquire an almost superhuman acuteness ; nothing 
escapes them, not even the most trivial circumstances. 

“Zulpick had seized the coronet from its mouldy purple cushion 
and placed it on his head with a superb air. In the same manner he 
took the sword, then the chalice, and looking at me: 
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“Here is the duke,’ he said solemnly, ‘the old duke, Gontran the 
Miser !’ 

“ And as he lifted a corner of the drapery, now stiff as cardboard, 
and the gold became visible, the old madman, raising the sword, 
tried to fell me by a blow on the head; but an indescribable gurgle 
escaped from his chest, and he sank down, uttering a long-drawn sigh! 

“ Seized with horror, I held the lamp to his face, and saw that his 
left temple was blue-black, his eyes turned in their orbits, and that a 
bloody froth was oozing from his lips. 

“* Daddy Zulpick ! I cried. 

“He did not answer. 

“T soon comprehended that he had been struck dead by apoplexy ! 
Was it the sight of the gold? Was it for having broken his oath, 
in refusing me my share of the spoils? Was it because his hour had 
come, as ours will come? I knew not, and I did not trouble myself 
about it: fear of being surprised under such circumstances in presence 
of the body froze my blood. I should certainly have been accused of 
murdering Zulpick, that poor weak old man, for the purpose of 
carrying off his property. What was I to do ?—make my escape and 
leave him there. That was my first idea; but while I was ascending 
the stairs, the distress of losing all those riches I had so long coveted 
made me go down again. I forced from Zulpick’s hands the sword and 
the cup, which he held clutched in his stiffened fingers, and replaced 
them, with the coronet, on the coffin. Then taking Zulpick’s body 
on my shoulder and the lamp off the ground, I went up to the vault 
above. There I extended the old ropemaker on his stump-bed, and, 
after putting back the earth and rubbish, lowered the flagstone into 
its place. That done, I carefully opened the door of the vault and 
looked anxiously out. Everybody near was sleeping. It was not yet 
two o’clock in the morning, the moon spread the broad black shadows 
of Saint Etienne over the hardened snow. I escaped towards the 
Schlossgarten, and slipped into my bedroom through the park- 
entrance. 

“ Next day all Brisach learned that Zulpick had died of a stroke of 
apoplexy. He was buried on the following day; the old gossips of 
the village, the sailors, and the raftsmen, in procession, conducting 
him to the cemetery. 

“ For three weeks I continued to drag my truck. At the end of 
that time the sale, by public auction, of the vault, the stump-bed, 
and the chair of Zulpick took place; and as I still had by me the 
200 florins I had earned in your service, I became the: purchaser of 
all these effects for the sum of three goulden, which did not fail to 
astonish the neighbourhood, Monsieur Durlach included. How could 
a simple domestic have become possessed of three goulden ? I showed 
to Monsieur Durlach the memorandum you had given me, and there 
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were no more objections ‘on that subject. Very soon, indeed, a report 
was spread that I was a rich man, who dragged a truck as a penance. 
Others said that I had disguised myself as a servant for the purpose 
of buying the ruins of Old Brisach at a low price, and selling them 
again in one lot to the Emperor of Austria, who proposed to rebuild 
the castles of the Hapsburgs from bottom to top, in the style of the 
twelfth century, bringing back the old ritters, chaplains, and bishops. 
Some, more judicious, inclined to believe that I simply wanted to 
establish at Brisach a straw-hat manufactory, such as there were in 
Alsatia. 

“From the time of my acquisition, Mademoiselle Fridoline was no 
longer the same to me; she did not know what to think of all the 
reports that were circulated concerning me, and appeared more timid, 
and more reserved than hitherto, I saw her blush at my approach, 
and when I announced my intention of returning to my own country 
she became yery sad. It even appeared to me the next day that she 
had been crying, a circumstance pleasant to me; for I had resolved 
to accomplish my dream entirely, and what remained of it to be done 
was not the least agreeable part. 

“What more is there for me to tell you, Monsieur Furbach? The 
rest of my story is easily to be guessed. Shut up in my burrow at 
night, the door well secured, I again went down into the lower vault, 
and when I saw myself in full possession of the treasure, when I cal- 
culated these immense riches, and said to myself that for the future 
want could never reach me, how can I express to you the feeling of 
gratitude that took possession of my soul ? 

“ And later, when I had effected at Frankfort the exchange of 
some hundreds of my gold pieces with Kummer, the banker, who was 
astonished at the antiquity of the coins, which dated from the time of 
the Crusades ; and when I returned to Old Brisach, like a great per- 
sonage, on board the dampfschif’ ‘ Hermann,’ for the arrival of which 
I had so many times waited in the snow, how shall I describe to you 
the astonishment and delight of Fridoline, as, blushing and agitated, 
she saw me take my seat at the travellers’ table; the affectionate 
congratulations of Daddy Durlach, and the confusion of Katel, who 
had been used to treat me with a high hand sometimes, calling me a 
sluggard, when I appeared to her too melancholy and sighed by the 
corner of the hearth. Poor Katel! she had done it with the best 
intentions in the world, shaking me up a little to raise my courage; 
but now she appeared confused, speechless, and stupefied, at having 
ill-treated the great personage she saw gravely installed at table, in 
his dragon-green witchoura, lined with sable. 

“Ah! Monsieur Furbach, what singular contrasts there are in the 
world, and how wrong the old proverb is, which says ‘ the frock does 
not make the monk!’ It is useless to abuse money, seeing what a 
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position it gives a man. I shall never forget that the moment I 
opened my trunk, and took out my cash-box and opened it on the 
table, good old Durlach, very prudent by nature, and who, until then, 
had somewhat doubted the solidity of my opulence, suddenly seeing 
the gold glitter, very respectfully took off his black silk cap, and said 
pettishly to Fridoline: 

“Come, Fridoline, bring the armchair for Monsieur Nicklausse : 
you think of nothing !’ 

“ And when I told him that the dearest of my wishes was to obtain 
his granddaughter in marriage, he, who a few weeks before would 
have been indignant at such a proposition, and would very quickly 
have shown me the door, now appeared to be completely overcome 
by it. 

Me ‘Certainly, certainly, my dear Monsieur Nicklausse! You do us a 
great honour!’ 

“He made one condition, however, that I should remain at the 
Schlossgarten ; ‘not wishing,’ he said, ‘that an establishment founded 
by his grandfather should pass into the hands of strangers.’ 

“ Fridoline, seated in a corner, wept silently. 

“ And when, kneeling down before her, I asked : ‘ Fridoline, do you 
love me? Frridoline, will you be my wife: the poor child was 
hardly able to reply : 

«You know well, Nicklausse, that I love you! 

“Ah, Monsieur Furbach, such recollections compel us to bless this 
despicable gold, by whose means alone such happiness is possible !’ 

Nicklausse paused, and for some time remained meditative, his 
elbow on the table, his forehead resting on his hand. He appeared 
to sce all the happy and unhappy days of the past defile before his 
mind’s eye; he was moved to tears. The old bookseller’s head was 
bowed, and he too sat lost in reveries that were not at all habitual 
with him. 

“My dear friend,” he said suddenly, rising as he spoke, “ your 
story is wonderful; but after reflecting on it, I own I can’t make it 
out. Can it have been an effect of magnetism, the little cross you 
showed me at Munich having belonged to Gontran the Miser? Who 
knows? In any case, I know I shall have frightful dreams to-night.” 

Nicklausse made no reply: he had risen from his seat and lighted 
his old master to his room in silence. 

The moon shone on the high windows of the room; it was nearly 
one o'clock. 

The next day Monsieur Furbach went away to Bale on the dampf- 
schiff. He waved his hand from the deck in sign of farewell, and 
Nicklausse answered him with a wave of his hat. 
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Slipped out of History. 





A century has passed away since there died, in 1767, a lady whose 
name and memory have slipped out of history; yet she was a remark- 
able person, and the mother of three kings! Who can remember even 
that much of Marie Josephe de Saxe ? 

In the year 1748 the Dauphine of France, by giving birth to a 
princess, disappointed the entire kingdom in what the people con- 
sidered they had a right to expect from her. The plain Spanish girl 
had been married to the very fat boy, the heir to the throne, for other 
purposes. France wanted “ princes,” and here was this impertinent 
Marie Therése d’Espagne, who began her mission by giving them a 
princess. The nation refused to fire even a squib in her honour. The 
lady, as if she was herself ashamed at having fallen short of expecta- 
tion, straightway died. The Church condescended to sing a con- 
temptuous De profundis, and everybody thereupon began to forget 
her, except the fat young Dauphin himself, who loved his ill-favoured 
wife and cried like an honestly aftlicted schoolboy. 

Before that ill-conducted and much-censured princess was in her 
grave, half a dozen daughters of high and mighty potentates were in 
agitation as to succeeding her. Marie Antoinette, daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VII., would have given her ears for the succession. 
A little princess at Lisbon, not yet in her teens, began playing at 
being a Dauphine. Amelia of Prussia looked and coveted, but her 
destiny was to become Margravine of Baireuth, and to write that 
delicious book about her experiences. At Madrid there was a dark 
Antonia, sister to the late Dauphine, who longed to leap into her 
sister's place, and was not far from succeeding. With these, there 
were, at the rather riotous Court of Dresden, two daughters of 
Augustus III., Marie Anne and Marie Josephe, to either of whom 
the brilliant inheritance seemed open. The wife of Louis XV. favoured 
Spain; the mistress of Louis, Madame de Pompadour, smiled on 
Saxony. Of course the mistress prevailed. Then came the embarrass- 
ment of selection; but then appeared also a man whom nothing em- 
barrassed—Maurice de Saxe, the illegitimate uncle of both ladies. “TI 
have promised myself for years,” he said, “to make Marie Josephe 
Queen of France, and I must keep to my engagement.” And then 
solemn hyperbolised Nothings (called men) at Court impressed upon 
him the old story that France was in urgent want of male heirs. 
“Marry Marie Josephe,” said Marshal Saxe, “and I undertake that 
you shall have a Duke of Burgundy before the year is out!” 
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As the great Marshal never failed in anything he undertook, Marie 
Josephe was the fortunate lady. The public declaration, however, 
was not published till after a grand mass had been celebrated for the 
repose of the soul of the first wife. When the Spanish spouse had 
thus been set permanently at rest, the fat lad who was her widower 
sent to the Saxon princess his portrait and an abridgment of French 
history, in order that she might gather some idea on two matters 
concerning which she had been hitherto contentedly ignorant. 

While Marie Josephe was curiously scanning the portrait of the 
obese but somewhat pleasant lover who had never beheld her, and 
while she was painfully trying to grasp some of the leading incidents 
in the history of the country of which she fondly and vainly expected 
to be one day queen, her royal mother was perusing with much inte- 
rest a couple of private and confidential letters from Marshal Saxe. 
In one the warrior wrote on French fashions in dress with the 
sprightly profundity of a marchande des modes. In the other he 
dealt with weightier matter, reminding the mother of what France 
expected from her daughter, and what he had undertaken as to the 
fulfilling of that expectation. Therewith, much good counsel. He 
especially urged that the princess should carefully avoid the extremes 
of haughtiness and of familiarity. These were really the two rocks 
on which poor Marie Antoinette subsequently made shipwreck. The 
Parisians were cursing her for an aristocrate, when the red-heeled 
courtiers at Versailles, offended by her excessive familiarity with all 
persons who shared in the recreations of her rather monotonous life, 
stigmatised her as the princess with democratic impulses. Saxe coun- 
selled his niece to avoid familiarity with her ladies. ‘The women of 
the French Court,” he wrote to her mother, “are all as witty as so 
many devils, and they are just as wicked. They will try to draw her 
into the quarrels which they are continually having among them- 
selves ;” and his advice was that she should leave the painted and 
powdered hussies to settle their own dissensions. 

Two very important personages were sent to Dresden on the formal 
demand being made for the hand of the princess. These were, the 
Duke de Richelieu and a master tailor! The former was at the head 
of a glittering body of fine gentlemen. He was a great lover of ladies, 
and his report on the particular lady in question included words to 
the following effect: “She is in no respect a perfect beauty, but she 
possesses every imaginable grace. She has a large nose, and ful] fresh 
lips, with eyes full of life and fine significance. If,” adds the gallant 
but not too dignified Duke, “there were many like her at the opera, 
an auction there would realise the very highest of prices.” 

The master tailor, despatched to measure the princess for the 
French dresses which she was to put on after crossing into France, 
was not less enthusiastic. His hand, on doing its tailor-oflice, had 
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touched Marie Josephe’s waist, and he swore that no nymph had a 
finer. He exhibited, too, a lock of the nymph’s hair, but he did not 
say what nymph. If he had a fault to find, it was that her French 
had a twang of the Saxon in it, which was unmusical to the refined 
Gallic ear; but then the tailor and the King of France thought that 
the air of Versailles would soon mend her accent, and therefore there 
was no ground for complaint. 

But all did not depend upon the form and feature of the lady. 
Inquiry was made, and answers supplied, as to her health, waking or 
sleeping ; how she walked, and felt after walking; and what she,ate 
and drank, as well as how she digested it. Among the replies was, 
that the young princess drank beer at dinner. Perhaps the French 
commissioners made a wry face at an intimation at which Versailles 
would have broken into showers of epigrams; for the lady’s friends 
emphasised their next assurance that she not only had a liking for 
French wines generally, but a positive affection for Burgundy in par- 
ticular. The envoys remembered Marshal Saxe’s undertaking that, if 
the marriage took place, a Duke of Burgundy should come of it 
within a year, and they took this allusion to Burgundy wine as a 
complimentary epigram. 

Nevertheless, all was not concluded till questions of a very different 
nature had received satisfactory replies. The answers were given by 
Marie Josephe’s nurse, or governess, the Countess Von Martinitz ; 
and probably no one laughed more merrily over them than the 
governess and her pupil as they sat together, and chatted of these 
matters, at the close of the day. With the day following came the 
end of the first act. A form of marriage, at which the princess's 
brother represented the Dauphin, was celebrated with much pomp. 
From that moment Marie Josephe became advanced in dignity above 
her brothers and sisters. In proof of this, at dinner tlie carver tasted 
her meat before she ventured to eat it; and after dinner she dipped 
her fingers into the same bow] used by her illustrious parents, whereas 
heretofore she had only shared with her brothers and sisters in the 
one wet end of their common daily towel ! 

The bridal procession from Dresden to Versailles was a triumphant 
march, which lasted from the 4th of January, 1747, to the 9th of 
February. The bride was met on the frontier by the Duchess de 
Brancas and her niece, the Duchess de Laraguais, two women of the 
noblest birth and the most ignoble character. At the head of the 
princess’s French household, they stripped her of her Polish costume 
and turned away her Polish attendants—for she came more as the 
daughter of the King of Poland than of the Elector of Saxony; and 
then, as if to seal her for life to her new destiny, the elder duchess pre- 
sented her with the fat Dauphin’s portrait, which the younger duchess 
took from her and fastened to her right hand. From that moment 
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Marie Josephe ceased to be of Saxony, and began her career as 
Dauphine of France. 

On a following night, the illustrious company were supping at 
Nangis, when a courier arrived with a letter from the Dauphin to the 
elder duchess. That lady, feeling sure that it contained some gallant 
compliment to the princess, handed her Love’s missive, and prayed her 
to open it. Marie Josephe took, opened, and read the letter. As she 
read, her colour heightened, her eyes filled with tears, and then, 
dropping the paper, she withdrew, in manifest trouble, to her chamber. 
Thg ladies looked at each other in bewilderment, and the duchess took 
up the document which was addressed to her, and read it aloud. It 
consisted solely of an assurance from the sentimental fat young prince 
of his uninterrupted affection for his first wife, whom alone he had 
loved, and that he did not care to love any other ! 

“How very polite!” exclaimed the scandalised sisterhood. 

Next day all traces of tears had disappeared from the Dauphine’s 
eyes, for she had to meet the whole of the royal family that day, near 
Corbeil, and she nerved herself, all inexperienced girl as she was, for 
the purpose, as well as for her own particular object, which was to 
he gracefully self-possessd, and to subdue the uncivil prince whom 
she was about to have inflicted on her for a husband. At this inter- 
view, king, queen, and princesses were overcome with the ecstasy of 
their affection for the charming stranger. The young Dauphin was 
there too, but that unhappy fat boy stood apart, staring at his bride 
with all the might of his lack-lustre eyes. It was the richest of 
“ genteel comedy” to see how the youthful Dauphine allured her 
glittering Cymon to approach her, how she beat down his fixed gazing 
at her by an honest and quiet glance which she now and then directed 
at him. When she had won him to her side, and had stimulated him 
into frank and joyous conversation, the delighted Louis XV. laughed 
outright, and the whole Court followed his example as closely as 
etiquette would allow. 

She was really perfect in her way. Her wit seemed to brighten 
and sharpen and manifest itself the more and more, as it seemed the 
more in peril. ‘Thus, the Queen presented her two daughters, 
Mesdames Henriette and Adelaide; and her Majesty did this office 
with the remark, “ Henriette is wise and prudent ; Adelaide is always 
gay and lively.” 

“Then, madame,” said the Dauphine quietly, but promptly, “I will 
always take counsel from Madame Henriette, and find diversion with 
Madame Adelaide.” The answer is as pretty and happy as could well 
be made, and we may hope that it is genuine and authentic; but 
what a large volume might be constructed out of the happy expres- 
sions which have never been uttered ! 

In those days all royal marriages had something of an extravaganza 
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quality in the last scene of the gorgeous and wearisome ceremony. 
The wedding of Marie Josephe was at once a burlesque-extravaganza 
and a touching drama. Epigrams, rough jokes, laughter, and tears 
accompanied that day’s great circumstance, from the beginning to the 
close. On the 9th of February, Versailles was in a fever of excite- 
ment with it. There was not only the wedding ceremony, in which 
the bride had a difficult part to sustain, but there was the indispensable 
ball (at which she was expected to dance, or seem to dance), and there 
was the equally indispensable banquet, at which she was to be the 
central figure, the object of universal homage and candid criticism. 
The penalty of greatness was mercilessly exacted, and it was paid with 
a patience that looked like alacrity, till the bride was too weary and ill 
to feign any longer what she did not feel. But this was not all of 
that day’s spectacle. There was the solemn blessing of their room to 
be witnessed, and this was the grandest and most fatiguing ceremony 
of the whole. The newly-married pair were conducted thither in 
state. ‘Trumpets distracted, lights bewildered, and the serried crowd 
around nearly suffocated the young married pair. Sufficient space 
could hardly be found for the other members of the royal family, or for 
the procession of priests who came to bless the new home, and who, 
with their countless wax lights and attendant billows of incense, ren- 
dered breathing a more difficult matter than ever. The principal 
victim suffered the most, but the privileged public would have endured 
ten times the torture rather than not see that victim, and the cere- 
mony which seemed to be surely killing her. When, at the disrobing 
in public, her robe fell from her, and Marie Josephe was helped to 
step out of its folds, the king bade Marshal Saxe lift the dress from the 
ground. Even the marshal looked surprised as he pulled it towards 
him. “It weighs a good sixty pounds,” saidthe King. “ There’s no 
soldier carries a cuirass that is heavier,” remarked Saxe. “And poor 
Pépa,” cried Madame Adelaide, already using the pet family name by 
which Marie Josephe was known in her father’s household, “ poor 
Pépa has worn it all day !” 

When the bride’s head at length lay upon the pillow, Saxe sat in a 
chair by her side, and, with her hand in his, talked to her good- 
humouredly about her old and new homes. As the crowds gathered 
around, more closely packed than ever, to see the closing of the 
curtains, the fat young Dauphin had the grace, a little awkwardly 
manifested, to seem ashamed of the unseemly honours rendered in such 
fashion. When the curtains were drawn, and the pious, august, and 
illustrious mob began to retire, the ill-fated couple were sitting bolt 
upright, crying their very hearts out! It was as if there had suddenly 
flashed before them a revelation of the ruin that was to fall upon their 
house. 

Tears within, calamity without. There wa3 a grand display of fire- 
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works on the Place de Gréve, which was deprived of much of its 
splendour by a steady descent of rain. There was an overpacked mass 
of spectators, and such attendant pressure, and fright, and confusion, 
that several carriages full of people were overturned, and many of the 
common people were suffocated in the crowd. A strange though not 
fatal spectacle illustrated the bride's first formal visit to Paris. She 
entered Notre Dame under salvos of cannon and archiepiscopal con- 
gratulations, and her way to the Tuileries was a Via Gloriosa. In the 
sultry July evening she descended, royally surrounded, to the terrace 
of the gardens, which were crowded with fine ladies and gentlemen, 
all of whom were in deep mourning for the dead Dauphine. After 
looking down upon them with a sad, wondering smile, the living 
Dauphine was escorted back to Versailles, “ with all the honours.” 

There she led her hard, blameless life with a wit and a wisdom that 
warranted the solidity of her judgment as well as the sedate cheerful- 
ness of her heart. She was wary to avoid all the pitfalls which Court 
intrigues dug for the entrapping of her. She affected to be happy 
so naturally, that people envied her with all their hearts. While she 
seemed to live in the sunshine, and vainly endeavoured to draw her 
husband out of the cold shade of his indifference, she wrote notes to 
her brother in Dresden, beginning with an outpouring of thanks that 
he had not forgotten his “ poor Pépa,” and ending with, “ Yours to the 
very grave, whither I am fast speeding.” In April, 1748, there went 
thither before her the daughter of her husband by his first wife. She 
was about a year and a half old, and her body was conveyed to St. 
Denis with a pomp befitting a dead empress. Spain had been offended 
at the little display made at the funeral of the mother of this child. 
What was due to the former was now added to the little rites due to 
the latter, and Spanish pride was satisfied. There was no other cere- 
mony, neither prayers nor wearing of mourning. When children died 
80 young, they were probably thought to have so much of the heaven 
about them, whence they were sent, that heaven would take its own 
again without the praying; and to put on mourning for an infant 
whom God had again taken to Himself was a manifest absurdity. 
Nevertheless, every one thought that the loss of the child would break 
the heart of her father. On the contrary, as soon as this last link 
snapped, by which he had been held on to his first wife, he became 
suddenly and desperately in love with his second! Marie Josephe had 
waited, and to very excellent purpose. .« 

There were French people at this time who were very jealous of 
the Queen of Hungary, that Marie Therese who, amid all the bustle 
of war and government, had found leisure enough to have three sons. 
Here was France with no direct heir but the Dauphin, whose life 
was not considered “a good one.” A few Bourbon princes would 
calm the fears of France lest the old dynasty should die out, Ac- 
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cordingly, one August morning of 1750, Paris was full of excitement, 
for news had come from Versailles that the prospect of an heir was 
likely to be soon a reality. Sand was being strewn to save the three 
couriers who were to bring the announcement of a birth of a prince 
at Versailles to the Hotel de Ville, the Sorbonne, and the Parliament, 
from breaking their necks. When the couriers galloped in, only to 
announce the birth of a princess, the Parisians expressed their utter 
disgust at a Dauphine who was so little acquainted with her duties ! 
Neither fétes nor fireworks could appease them. Nor was it much 
better at court. Louis XV. turned pale when he learned it was a ‘girl ; 
and a great court lord made a grimace; for if it had been a little 
prince, the lord would not only have presented him to the mother, 
decked with the cordon bleu, but he would have gained the right of 
wearing that coveted ribbon himself. As it was, the baby girl, ribbon- 
less, was presented to the mother by a mere lady-in-waiting, and was 
straightway thought nothing more of! 

Marshal Saxe had promised the Parisians that they should have a 
Duke of Burgundy, and they resolved that the Dauphine should be no 
object of their love till the promise was fulfilled. One night, in 
September, 1751—or morning, between one and two o’clock—the 
Dauphin, in robe de chambre, was seen running about the passages of 
Versailles in a state of extreme confusion. ‘The not-quite-so-soon- 
expected arrival of the Duke of Burgundy was at hand. There was 
a world of people to be summoned, people of various ranks and con- 
ditions, some for service, some as witnesses. Ladies and women were 
scampering, half-dressed, towards the Dauphine’s room, into which 
the breathless Dauphin brought with him all the men of the body- 
guard and Swiss companies he could find; they were in their shirt- 
sleeves and breeches, and with them were two sedan-chair carriers 
whom the Dauphin found in waiting, and whom he pushed into the 
room, that their testimony of the event might be added to that of the 
other witnesses. As no princes or princesses of the blood, nor nobles, 
nor ministers, nor other potentialities usually summoned on such 
occasions were to be had, the Dauphin took what he could get, and 
made the best of it. The last and not least necessary person to arrive 
was the doctor, M. Jarre. He glided into the apartment in dressing- 
gown and slippers, but the little Duke of Burgundy was there as soon 
as M. Jarre. The Queen, all this time, was fast asleep in bed; 
princes and princesses, and august personages, were in deep slumbers, 
not to be broken ; and Louis XV. was supping at the Little Trianon 
with Madame de Pompadour and other choice ladies, with a few gentle- 
men to match. When a messenger carried the news to these birds 
of a feather, there was a joyous confusion. The King had no carriage, 
but he took the Prince of Conti's, and with him rode the Duke of 
Bouillon, the Prince of Soubise, and others. The Duke of Luxem- 
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bourg and a marquis or two jumped up behind, looking as much like 
saucy lacqueys as if they had been born to the calling. This illus- 
trious company, with all the awakened noble sleepers in the palace, 
made their way to the apartment where lay the little duke, uncon- 
scious of the turmoil he was causing. The nearest witnesses were 
munificently recompensed ; and just as quiet was beginning to reign 
again in the palace, all Paris was startled out of its sleep by the 
thundering of a triple artillery. The church bells were beating like 
mad, with joy-peals; Z'’e Deums were being chanted in haste, and 
more or less out of tune. For a whole week the Parisians made 
holiday : every sort of festival was held; countless sums were swal- 
lowed in gorgeous extravagances; the universal joy flung oblivion 
over the awful cost. The Parisians had got the little prince they 
wanted, and cared nothing for the attendant expense. They were all 
the better pleased that they had been taken by a glad surprise. They 
said much the same that Marshal Saxe wrote to the Dauphine’s 
mother—“Sans dire Gare! elle nous donne un prince!” Lucky 
little fellow that he was, he did not live long enough to take up his 
inheritance. 

The most curious incident connected with the ceremonies in honour 
of this birth was that of the six hundred marriages of any Parisian 
couples of lovers who wanted dress, dowry, and everything else justify- 
ing marriage. There was great difficulty in finding pairs to match, 
and there was a running about in search of candidates. Five hundred 
francs formed the allurement to bring couples together who had no 
other bond. Of that sum, sixty-nine francs were to be deducted for 
cost of wedding-dinner, carriages, and minor expenses, but the city 
found the brides in shoes, stockings, caps, gloves, bouquets, body and 
table linen, and silk and other dresses of more homely material. Paris 
also decked the outer man of all the bridegrooms. The wedding-day 
was ushered in by firing of cannon. The weddings took place at the 
same hour, in divers parish churches. The wedding-feasts were held 
in some of the best rooms that could be hired for the occasion. ~The 
priests attended, not as guests, but to wait upon the bride and bride- 
groom; and a little to keep order. Finally, there was a dance, and 
an escorting of the married pairs to their respective homes, amid all 
the jollity that the occasion required. Versailles, meanwhile, displayed 
a prodigality of costly grandeur that makes the imagination reel only 
to think of. Magnificence of dress was insisted on by the King; and 
day alter day ladies appeared in new dresses, the least splendid of 
which cost £8 a yard! Diamonds! Only Golconda could have matched 
them. 

The echoes of the féte were still upon the air, and the heart of 
Marie Josephe was beginning to know a new joy, when it was smitten 
by the unexpected death of the only friend and companion that she 
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had at court. Henriette de France, whom Marie Josephe had said she 
would take for her counsellor, died at the age of twenty-four, universally 
beloved. The body was speedily removed, by midnight, from Versailles 
to Paris, for the lyimg in state. The fashion of it partakes of the 
grotesquely terrific. The poor dead lady, with her head dressed 
en negligée, with rouge on her cheeks, and wearing a manteau de lit, 
was carried downstairs by the gaides dw corps, who deposited her in 
one of the royal carriages, where she was seated bolt upright! She 
was held in position by a suspender under the arms, which passed 
through a ring fastened into the back of the carriage. Notwithstanding 
this, the head and body moved fantastically, to the great horror of the 
two women of the chamber, whose duty it was to ride on that dark 
night with their dead mistress. Other ladies followed in carriages, 
without such a dread and silent companion in them. When the body 
was conveyed, by torchlight, to St. Denis, there was such a splendour 
of detail as Paris had scarcely ever before seen. Horse, foot, artillery, 
trumpets, orchestral bands, colours, nobles on horseback, nobles in 
carriages, heralds, pages, crowds of glittering hangers on, accompanied 
the gorgeous hearse on which the body lay. The horribly grotesque 
was not wanting even here. The insolent guard of Mousquetaires 
carried lighted torches—of which there were many hundreds—and 
they amused themselves during the slow, solemn, and perhaps tedious 
march, by flinging them into the midst of groups of women, among 
the crowd that compactly filled the streets, on each side of the pro- 
cession. To see the affrighted women, striving to escape flame or 
sparks, was rare mirth for these blackguard Mousquetaires. It was a 
more excellent joke, for others, to thrust their torches into the greasy 
perukes of the men who stood near them. As the wigs began to 
frizzle or break out into little jets of flame, the Mousquetaires and the 
pages, the valets, and other rascalry, burst into derisive laughter, 
while the priests sang De profundis, and the people muttered curses 
instead of expressions of pity. This was in 1752. It is very certain 
that there were young boys in that crowd who witnessed this sample 
of indecent profanation, and who, when they were men, bettered the 
instruction by tossing the royal dead out of their tombs at St. Denis, 
before that century had come to its stormy close. 

Madame Henriette had one friend who mourned her loss sincerely. 
Marie Josephe, in‘one of her letters to the mother whom she adored, 
wrote: “I owed to her the whole happiness of my life. The affection 
which the Dauphin entertains for me, I owe entirely to her good 
offices. I cannot hide from you that when I first came here he had 
the greatest aversion for me, . . . She saw the grief in which I was 
plunged by his bearing towards me. She counselled me how to act, 
without ever alluding to any reasons for her counsel.” Then, after 
remarking how a tender afiection for her sprang up in the heart of her 
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husband, and how true a friend Madame Henriette had been to both, 
the poor Dauphine ends her melancholy outpouring by an earnest 
request. “I renew,” she writes, “the entreaty I have already expressed. 
Pray, and cause others to pray, to God for the repose of her soul. 
Though I hope,” she adds, with amusing simplicity, “that she will 
have no great need of such prayers, the manner of her death having 
in it much of consolation.” 

The Dauphine never showed more grandeur of character than when 
her husband was seized with the loathsome and then common disease, 
the smallpox. Dumoulin, the chief physician, insisted on bleeding 
him freely at the foot. ‘The prince may die under it,” he said; “he 
will certainly die without it.” This was said to Louis XV., who replied, 
“Then let him be bled.” It was done; suppuration ensued, and the 
Dauphin looked hideous. Neither by persuasion nor force could his 
wife be kept from closely tending him. When the consequent peril 
was hinted, she answered, “If a Dauphine dies, you can easily get 
another; but the lost life of a Dauphin cannot be made good. Besides,” 
she added, “I am, for the present, no longer Dauphine, I am only an 
ordinary nurse.” She had ten times the courage of the man over 
whom she watched so bravely and so tenderly. It was not etiquette 
to tell him the nature of his complaint, nor did he want to be told; 
yet had he a fearful curiosity to know. One day he asked for the 
Gazette de Paris, a paper in which the nature of his malady and the 
bulletin of his health were sure to be printed. But—see what care 
was then taken of the nerves of princes!—a copy of the paper was 
printed, in anticipation of his request, in which the ugly quality of 
his malady was not alluded to. Still, his suspicions rendered him 
uneasy. On another occasion, he asked for a silver plate and a napkin. 
When these were presented to him, he feebly polished up the surface 
of the plate, and gazed into it as if it were a mirror, for which he was 
probably afraid to ask. As his room was dark, and the curtains of his 
bed were drawn, he was unable to discover any reflection of his face in 
the silver. His supreme tact was selfish and detestable. He was at 
his worst when he asked the Dauphine, who was sitting near him, to 
kiss him. Without hesitation, the brave woman stooped to that repulsive 
face and kissed it heartily. The act dispelled his suspicions, but it put 
a dearer life in double peril. This right royal nurse even slept in*the 
same bed. ‘There was no office asked of her whicli she was not ready 
to perform with cheerfulness, more or less assumed. When the patient 
was out of danger and fairly convalescent, the Queen, to whom the 
announcement was made, kissed, not the Dauphine garde-malade, 
but M. Dumoulin, the physician. He was an octogenarian, but full of 
gaiety and of the spirit of old French gallantry. ‘‘ Messieurs,” he 
exclaimed, as soon as Marie Leczinska had saluted him with a queenly 
kiss—an honour which no Queen of France had done to common 
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mortal man in public since Queen Marguerite kissed the lips of the 
sleeping Alain Chartier—“ Messieurs !” exclaimed the doctor, “je vous 
prends 4 temoin que la reine me prend de force!” 

It is only doing justice to the Dauphin to say that his wife’s 
devotedness gained a complete victory over him; a victory which 
brought all the advantages to the side of the vanquished. She ren- 
dered him happy in spite of himself. He at least allowed himself to 
be loved, and he loved her in return, as much as the indolence of his 
nature permitted—that holy idleness, sainte paresse, at which the 
Dauphine, in her gay and vivacious moments of letter-writing to her 
mother, sometimes smiled. 

Marie Josephe deserves to be remembered as the mother of three 
kings. She lost several of her children in their infancy, and sympa- 
thising Parisians remarked, “ the loss may distress the Dauphine, but 
it in no way interests the State. The three sons were the Duke of 
Berry, and the Counts of Provence and Artois. These little princes 
were afterwards known as Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X. 
At the birth of the last of these, the Duke of Burgundy, the eldest of 
the sons of Marie Josephe, was not yet dead. Barbier, in his Journal, 
under the year 1757, says: “One may now say that the throne seems 
to be well secured in the royal house, but it must also be confessed 
that these four living princes bring great expenses on the State now, 
and will cost the country still more hereafter.” We need not say 
what harsh measures the country dealt out to the three brothers who 
ascended the throne. They were the last of the reigning dynasty. 
Bourbon, Valois, Capet : each of those dynasties ended in three brothers, 
who were successively kings of France. 

Both parents found a labour of love in training their children, 
who, however, became too early fatherless. When the Dauphin died, 
in 1765, Louis XV. turned from the death-bed, took the little Duke 
of Berry by the hand, and proceeded to the chamber of the sorrowing 
Marie Josephe. They were announced, by the King’s command, as 
His Majesty and My Lord the Dauphin; and when the poor lady 
saw her son advancing towards her under that title she knew that 
she was a widow. Walpole has prettily painted the boys as he saw 
them at dinner, in 1769: “The eldest is the picture of the Duke of 
Grafton, except that he is more fair and will be taller. He has a 
sickly look, and no grace. The Count de Provence has a very 
pleasing countenance, with an air of more sense than the Count 
d’Artois, the genius of the family. They already tell as many bons 
mots of the latter as of Louis Quatorze or Henri Quatre.” The 
Count of Provence was the real genius of the family. Louis XVIII. 
derived from his mother, Marie Josephe, that love for Horace which 
he so often manifested by quotations from that favourite poet. 

Of the twelve children of Marie Josephe, five had the misfortune to 
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survive her. It would have been better for four at least of that five 
had they died in their happy childhood. All her losses she bore with 
a fortitude beneath which lay a silent but never-dying sorrow. The 
death of the Dauphin, in 1765, left her a widow at the age of thirty- 
four. Nine days after his death she wrote to her brother Xavier a 
letter, which contained these words: “It has been the will of God 
that I should outlive him for whom I would have given a thousand 
lives. I hope that God will give me His grace, that I may employ 


‘the rest of my pilgrimage in preparing myself, by repentance, to 


rejoin my husband’s soul in heaven, where I do not doubt that he is 
putting up the same prayer for me.” Ina short time she followed 
her husband to the grave. Her children perished on the scaffold or 
in exile, Her great-grandson, the Count of Chambord (Henri V.), 
has been forty years a wanderer. He is now in Switzerland, faintly 
yet fondly hoping that he may yet be enabled to plant the Bourbon 
lilies again in that France where everything happens and nothing 
lasts ! 
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A Battle; and Who Won it. 
By CHARLOTTE FIELDING BROWNE. 


Cuaprer I. 
“ A lie that is half a truth, is always the blackest of lies.” 


Tue battle that I speak of was fought not very long ago, and the 
scars it caused are still remaining, so I shall touch them as gently as 
possible. 

In these warlike times, when all we read and hear of are marches 
and countermarches, I may as well use the language of the day, and 
announce that the first movement of the enemy towards the frontier 
took place one sunshiny morning in July; the scene of action being 
Waterloo Station, London; and the enemy signified no other than my 
own peaceful self, and my equally peaceful Cousin Tom. 

Thad been staying with a friend in London, and we were now 
going to take an early train to Sudmere—a pleasant watering-place in 
the South of England—to pay a visit to my Aunt Ellinor. 

It was six years since I had seen Aunt Ellinor, or my cousins 
Terence and Melicent; for they lived in Ireland among their own 
people, and my home was in England with a married sister, both my 
parents being dead. But my sister’s husband was in India, and she 
was now obliged to join him; and as it was not thought advisable for 
me to accompany her, an arrangement had been made that Aunt 
Ellinor’s house should be my home for the term of my sister's 
residence abroad. My aunt had now left Ireland, and was travelling 
about England for the advantage of her daughters. When last I saw 
my cousins Terence the elder was nineteen, and Melicent three years 
younger; while I myself was an awkward, growing girl of twelve. I 
recollected them as two very magnificent young ladies, who held me 
in undisguised contempt, and tyrannised over me not a little. Terence 
I remembered was inordinately conceited, boasting of her pedigree, 
her grand connections, her name—which J thought hideous ; in fact, 
of her own superiority to everything and everybody ; always standing 
on her dignity, and being otherwise generally disagreeable. Melicent 
I never quite understood. She was not so actively offensive, but some 
way I was more afraid of her. My aunt was a widow, not over- 
burdened with wealth, and malicious people said only too willing to 
part with her dashing daaghters. I remembered her as a weak 
plaintive woman, indulgent and unjust by turns; very proud of her 
children, and dreadfully afraid of them ; inclined to be kind to me 
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when not awed by the girls’ frowns, and solacing me after any unusual 
aggravation on their part with surreptitious kisses and sweeties, 
instead of calling the offenders before her, and punishing them there 
and then. 

But this was six years ago, and we were all changed, and I had 
forgotten the injurious ways of my cousins, and the miseries they had 
inflicted on me ; and I was going now on a long visit, independent as 
to means—for I had a comfortable little income of my own, and my 
aunt was well remunerated for keeping me—aged just eighteen years, 
possessing perfect health, boundless spirits, a keen sense of humour,. 
and some said—Tom, for instance—more than my rightful share of 
good looks. Not that I ever listened to such nonsense—of course not ; 
whenever Tom began any of those speeches I always put my hands to 
my ears, and would not take them away till he finished; but Tom 
had a very loud yoice, and now and then I couldn’t help hearing 
what he said; and that’s how I know so well all about it. Tom was. 
the son of my father’s sister, and Terence and Melicent daughters of 
my mother’s brother, so we were all first cousins. From a boy Tom. 
had been my firm friend and champion, and during the memorable 
visit to my aunt six years before had proved a rock of defence against 
the eternal worry and tyranny of Terence and Melicent. Since then 
he had been in India with his regiment, and returned about six 
months ago, “on sick leave,” he said, and I often wondered when IL 
looked at him what his malady could be; for a more stalwart, bloom- 
ing specimen of British soldiery I never beheld. He had been staying 
with us at Southampton up to the time of my sister’s departure, and 
had volunteered to escort me to my future home. My sister's arrange- 
ment was, that I should have gone there the day after she sailed, but. 
there seemed to be some impediment to my reception, and I was put 
off continually, till it came to the very last day of their residence in 
Sudmere before the obstacles could be removed that seemed to have 
banded themselves vexatiously together to prevent my arrival. It 
was provoking, for we had arranged to go abroad that summer, to 
France: and Switzerland, touching first at the Channel Islands, and 
ending up with a visit to Paris, and I should have liked to get a little 
into my cousins’ ways before setting out; but there was no help for 
it; so I agreed to everything, and here I was at last, on a glorious 
morning, as gay as a lark, standing on the platform of the Waterloo 
Station, waiting for the train that was to carry us to Sudmere. 

Tom was to go abroad with us as guide and protector for as long as 
his leave lasted; a very satisfactory arrangement to me, remembering 
the wayward tempers of my cousins and his championship of old. In 
due time our train came up, and with the usual amount of puffing and 
snorting, shouting porters, trundling luggage, bewildered ladies, and 
banging doors, we at last steamed away to Sudmere. We reached 
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Harbourtown, the nearest station to Sudmere, without let or hindrance, 
and a cab deposited us and our belongings safely at my aunt’s door. 
We were shown into an untidy drawing-room, and waited there some 
minutes without any one appearing. At last the door opened, and 
my aunt entered hurriedly ; I felt a little aggrieved, but that feeling 
soon vanished before her real warmth and kindliness. 

“ My dearest child !”—kissing me affectionately—“ Iam sosorry. I 
was up to my eyes in boxes, and that stupid girl never told me; 
I'm so glad to see you; and how well you look, dear, and how 
improved ;” holding me at arm’s-length while she took me in from 
my hat to my boots. “And oh, Tom, my dear, I'd quite forgotten 
you!” turning round so suddenly that she nearly threw her nephew 
off his balance. ‘I’m sure I’m delighted to see you both; the girls 
will be down directly; they are so busy, poor things, but they are 
longing for a look at you.” 

While Tom dutifully kissed his aunt, and expressed the necessary 
interest in her health and welfare, I became conscious of my own 
name being repeated several times with a strong Irish accent not to be 
mistaken, spite of the half whisper in which it had tried to hide itself. 

“Fanny,” said this voice, “ Cousin Fanny !” 

“I think some one is calling me,” said I, looking at my aunt for 
explanation. 

“Ah, then, dear,” she explained, with a corresponding accent (my. 
aunt was an O’Connor), “it’s just Terry. She wants to see you, and 
she can’t come down. Jun up the stairs, child ; she'll be on the top.” 

Rather amused at my curious reception, yet glad to find it not so 
ungenial as I at first fancied, I sped briskly upstairs, looking round 
for my cousins, and prepared to like them to the uttermost. 

Two figures stood on the landing; but before I could distinguish 
one from another, I was enveloped in a pair of strong arms, and 
kissed with rather an extravagant show of feeling. In time I was 
released, and went through the same process with figure number two, 
but in a much milder and cooler manner. Then, while all three 
talked and laughed in the same breath, I rapidly examined my 
cousins. Certainly I was surprised. I remembered them as fine girls, 
but was not prepared to see two such very handsome creatures as 
those before me. I say “ creatures,” for even in the first flush of my 
admiration there was something in them which irresistibly reminded 
me of a beautiful animal. Terence, or Terry, as she was called (she 
was intended to be a boy, but wasn’t) the one who had greeted me 
first, was tall, plump, finely formed, magnificently fair, with pretty 
straight features, and such hair !—such oceans of rolling, rippling, 
wavy brown, and with so many points of beauty, even the incom- 
parable untidiness of her costume could not make her anything but 
charming. But the costume! I gazed appalled. In the midst of 
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packing I could understand the convenience of a dressing-gown ; but 
need the dressing-gown be not only a rag, but a dirty rag? I could 
excuse slippers ; but not old worn-out boots, with trodden heels, split 
sides, toes peeping out, and fragments of laces straggling on the 
floor. I could sympathise with the press of time which forbade any 
elaborate hair-dressing; but if a comb had gone through those 
luxuriant locks since yesterday my name was not Fanny, and I 
wouldn’t have minded venturing a small bet that Terry’s pretty face 
had not been washed for twenty-four hours. Not so Melicent: she 
was neatness itself; a simple morning-dress and hair as smooth as 
silk became her wonderfully. She was more than pretty, she was 
almost beautiful; and yet, was she beautiful at all? She was not in 
the least what is called “ comely,” which, as I take it, means pleasant 
and attractive; for though one could not help looking at her, it was 
almost a relief to look away. I never saw any European so like a 
Hindoo as my cousin Milly. Really above the middle height, she 
looked small from her slender, lithe figure, that moved and curved, 
and bent, and straightened itself like a spray of jessamine blown by 
the wind. She must have had indiarubber bones. Her complexion 
was olive, but so clear, and her cheeks so richly crimson, that she 
never showed to disadvantage, even beside the fairest. Her hair was 
plentiful as Terry’s, but glossy black, and straight as if dipped in 
water ; and her eyes were marvellous—velvety, almond-shaped, long- 
lashed, dark as night; but something in their expression made me 
glance suddenly at her right hand; I almost expected to see a dagger 
there. I observed that after our first greeting both my cousins looked 
at me with a curious expression, and then turned and surveyed them- 
selves in a pier-glass that stood by. They were loud in expressions 
of sympathy for my weariness—what weariness ? I was not weary— 
and insisted that I should lie down till dinner-time,{and again after, 
as they were obliged to go out, and it would refresh me for to- 
morrow’s journey. I could not make them understand that I wanted 
no refreshing ; and my aunt came up and joined her exhortations to 
theirs, so that, sore against my will, I was forced to yield. 

In passing through Terry’s room I saw some lovely dresses laid 
out upon a bed. “'T'o be packed, of course,” I said, and would have 
stopped to examine them; but my cousins hurried me to my own 
room, saying: “ Another time, dear, not now, we are all so busy.” 

I lay down as ordered, and fell into a sort of doze, and between 
waking and sleeping heard the girls chattering in the next room ; and 
the constant repetition of one name at last attracted my attention. 
The name was “ Erskine,” with the title of Major attached. “Major 
Erskine” every third word ; and then I fell asleep, with my hand 
crushed under my cheek, and dreamt that Major Erskine—a grotesque 
compound of Terence, Melicent, and Tom—had put handcufis on me ; 
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and woke to find it two o'clock, and the maid standing beside me 
saying dinner was ready. I jumped up, hastily arranged myself, and 
‘went downstairs. Oh, wonder! There stood my cousins, in the 
gorgeous dresses I had seen on the bed. They looked very stylish 
and striking; but somehow, in spite of the careful and becoming 
toilette, I did not think them so handsome as in the morning. There 
was a determined compression on Terry’s lips, and a hard glitter in 
Milly’s eyes, unpleasant to behold. When I remarked their resplen- 
dent costume, they explained carelessly that they were obliged to go 
that afternoon to see Harbourmere Castle, a famous old ruin in the 
neighbourhood ; the excursion had been put off from day to day, and 
now they were positively forced to go, oe they had arranged to meet 
friends there. 

“But you know, Funny, dear, there’s not the slightest necessity for 
you to worry and tire yourself; we should never dream of taking you 
so far, after your long journey,” concluded Milly, with an air that said : 
“So, there’s an end of it.” 

“But,” said I, “that’s the very place I want to go to; I have 
always longed to see that old castle; and I’m not tired—not a bit.” 

“Oh no, no!” exclaimed both Terry and Milly, in a breath; “it 
would hurt you, dear; you mustn’t think of it.” And as they spoke, 
both looked significantly at their mother. 

“No, my dear,” said my aunt, nervously; “I couldn’t think of 
letting you run such a risk.” 

I answered rather impatiently, for they really seemed determined to 
keep me at home. ‘They retorted with more decided objections than 
before; and the argument was fast approaching a quarrel, when Tom 
made his stentorian voice heard with : 

“Why do you, girls, want to prevent Fan from going? You'd best 
not try it on; it won't do.” 

“T’m sure,” said Terry, flushing angry scarlet, “ Fanny is quite at 
liberty to do as she pleases.” 

“Perfectly so,” added cool Milly. “She may kill herself if she has 
a fancy ; I shan’t dissuade her.” 

So it was settled in this unpleasant manner that I was to go; my 
aunt giving a fretful consent as soon as her daughters had withdrawn 
from the contest. 

I flew away directly after dinner to get myself ready ; and, mindful 
of my cousins’ magnificent plumage, pulled out from the depths of a 
box a most touching costume, dressed rapidly, and ran downstairs, all 
white muslin and blue ribbon, looking like a summer cloud broken by 
strips of blue sky. 

The moment I entered the drawing-room commenced a chorus of 
dissatisfied exclamations : “Too much dressed, Fanny!” “ Absurd!” 
“ Quite out of place!” “ Not good style!” “ Fit for a ball!” &e., &e.' 
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In vain I pointed to their own garments; it was proved that mine 
were of quite a different make and texture; and some very agera- 
vating hints and innuendoes followed as to being “ dressed for conquest,” 
“endeavours to attract,” and the like; all referring, I could see, to 
poor Tom. Dear, good, dense old ‘l'om, who called every ribbon 
“a string,” who would have liked me as well with a sack tied round 
my neck as if dressed in cloth of gold, and whose admiration I would 
have been only too glad to transfer to any one else ;—to be told that I 
was trying to attract him! It was a little too much! 

In vain did I point out that my dress was simpler than my cousins’. 
A tiny green spot on Terry’s and a diminutive scarlet leaf on Milly’s 
were exhibited as proofs that theirs were “coloured muslins,” mine 
“a, ball-dress.” 

At last, disgusted and angry, I flung out of the room, and upstairs ; 
tore off my pretty muslin and put on my seaside costume of blue 
serge, with a cutaway jacket and sailor’s hat. But when I returned 
even this did not seem to give satisfaction. My cousins looked 


. askance at me. My aunt said: 


“ Really, Fanny, you seem to have no medium. I did not wish you 
to dress yourself like a boy.” 

And certainly from my waist up the comparison was not a bad one ; 
for my blue jacket, glazed hat, and cropped, curly hair, did not look 
very feminine. But I was cross and sulky, and would not take any 
notice of these remarks. 

“ A boy ?” echoed Tom, who was sauntering in. “I think, aunt, 
you pay the youth of England a very high compliment; J never saw 
such a pretty boy in all my life.” 

“Tom, you are perfectly ridiculous,” said my aunt, crossly. 

Terry turned up her nose in the most unconcealed and vulgar 
manner, and Milly sneered with cold contempt. Leally, I began 
almost to hate my cousins. However, it was time to go, for we had 
to walk into Harbourtown to take the train for Harbourmere ; so the 
discussion was put aside for the present, and we set out. 

In passing through the town my aunt stopped to buy some eau de 
Cologne. “ Very necessary at sea,” she said. An ingenious shopman 
deluded her into taking a bottle just five times as large as she required ; 
and then what to do with it? It was too cumbersome for her to carry ; 
the girls’ light dresses possessed no accommodation for such a package, 
and she dared not ask Tom’s services, for he had told her emphatically 
not to buy it, for she couldn’t take it with her. I saw her look 
anxiously at her danghters for a moment, but hard, unresponsive eyes 
met hers; so, tucking the bottle under her arm as well as she could, 
she lifted her long dress, and, with a little sigh, walked on. 

Now I was feeling very angry with my aunt; for even this first 
day of my visit she had not been either just or kind to me; but then 
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I knew how she was ruled by her children, and that she was neither 
young or strong, while I was both ; and it disgusted me to look at the 
unfeeling faces of Terry and Melicent; so in a moment I had whipped 
the eau de Cologne away from her, saying: “Give it to me, aunty ; it 
will just fit this great serge pocket ;” and as she feebly expostulated, I 
walked briskly on, declaring that I did not feel the weight ; which was 
deliberately false, for I did. 

“Tom,” I whispered, as soon as I could catch him alone, “ Who is 
Major Erskine? Do you know him?” 

“ Not I,” said Tom; “and don’t want to.” 

“ Why—who is he ?” 

“ Oh! some confounded puppy that all the women here are trying 
to make a greater fool of than he is already.” 

“Then you do know him ?” said I. 

“ No, I don’t,” he replied. 

“ Then how do you know that he’s a puppy ?” I mildly asked. 

“Why, of course he is,” was the unreasonable answer. ‘“ Whenever 
all the women of a place take to running after one man, he’s safe to 
be either a puppy or a scoundrel.” 

“Oh, indeed!” I said, gravely. “Then I conclude, Tom, that you 
have never been run after in this discreditable manner ?” 

Tom growled an indistinct something, ending up with: 

“ But why do you want to know anything concerning the man ?” 

“ Merely because I heard Terry and Milly repeat his name this 
morning about three hundred times in the space of half an hour.” 

“ Oh !—they !”—with supreme contempt. “Nodoubt. I’ve heard 
a thing or two; and I’m aware that our precious cousins yonder are 
hunting the Major down pretty vigorously. He’s got lots of money, 
you know, and a title somewhere in the distance.” 

“Oh, has he?’ I said. “Then, is he in love with, or going to 
marry, either of them ?” 

“In love ?—marry ?” echoed Tom. “ What!—those vixens? Do 
you think any man in his senses would give them a second thought ?” 

“ But you said he was a fool, Tom ¢” 

“ Well, he may or he may not be,” answered Tom, magnanimously ; 
“at any rate, I should think, not so great a one as that comes to. 
Why, every one can see their game. Don’t you know why they 
wanted to keep you at home to-day ?” 

“Me? No. What have I got to do with it?” 

“ Don’t you know that the Major is to meet them at the castle—so 
you are to be kept in the background ?” 

“OQ—o—oh!” I said, with a prolonged intonation, as a light dawned 
upon‘me. “I begin to see. Then that was why I was not allowed to 
wear my blue ribbons.” 

“ Wear what ?” 
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Tom had not been present at the little discussion anent my dress, 

so in a few words I told him the circumstance. 
{ “And you were goose enough to do as they bid you?” he said, 
shaking with laughter. “Oh, Fan, you are simple. Why, I haven’t 
a shadow of a doubt but that blessed Major is the cause of your being 
kept so long from Sudmere. Look here,” he added, more gravely, 
“Tl give you a little bit of advice. You are going to live with 
them,” nodding his head towards my aunt and cousins. “Unless you 
hold your own, and show that you won’t be bullied, those girls will 
ride rough-shod over you in a week. So mind.” 

“That they shan’t,” I answered stoutly. 

We could say no more, for we had now reached the station. A 
train was just starting for Harbourmere, and we took our places at 
once. We reached it in about a quarter of an hour. It was a pretty 
village, the castle standing on a hill something more than a mile 
distant. We walked to it; my cousins turning their eyes in every 
direction, looking, as I guessed, for the Major, but no one was to be 
seen. We scaled the ruin, and there Terry and Milly seated them- 
selves, and declared they would wait till their friends arrived. I, who 
really wanted to see the castle, said I would explore, and Tom offered 
to accompany me. My aunt and cousins seemed quite satisfied with 
this arrangement, and away we went, an hour being fixed for our 
return. 

We had a delightful time—penetrated the entire ruin, and discussed 
satisfactorily my future life and plans. Then we went back, and 
found our three rélatives sitting, with disconsolate faces, all alone. 

“Hollo!” said Tom, “ where’s the Major ?” 

“What do you mean?” said Milly, with cool effrontery. 

‘What wretched manners you have, Tom!” said Terry, who, when 
put out, was apt to forget politeness. 

“T think,” said Tom, striving to keep down his laughter till he 
nearly choked, “it’s the Major that has wretched manners. I call it 
very bad manners not to keep an appointment, especially with 
ladies.” 

“No doubt,” said Aunt Ellinor, coming to the rescue, “that Major 
Erskine and Captain Hamilton are detained by duty. They were 
beth intending to ride out here to-day.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “you mustn’t wait any longer for them. The 
last train to Harbourmere goes a little before seven. It’s now past 
six, and we're a mile from the station.” 

“ Before seven ?” exclaimed all three, rising hastily. “We must go 
at once.” 

We set off briskly, but it was rather hard work getting down the 
slope on which the castle was built; and then, though we walked fast, 
the girls kept looking about them—I suppose, for the missing Major, 
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and so lagged behind. We reached the station at last. There stood 
the train beside the platform. 

“Quick!” shouted Tom, running forward; “it’s just off.” 

But at the same moment the carriages began slowly to move away. 

“Stop—wait!” shrieked my aunt, waving her parasol, a large 
green one, at the retreating train; “one moment—we are coming.” 

But for sole answer, the engine puffed its smoke contemptuously 
in our faces, and with a snort of defiance galloped out of the station, 
and was half across the country before we had time to look round. 

“Gone!” gasped my aunt, sinking exhausted on the nearest bench. 

“Gone!” echoed Milly, short and sharp, as if the word were a 
weapon, and she stabbed some one with it. 

“Gone!” whimpered Terry, plumping herself heavily down beside 
her mother. 

_ I dared not speak; I was so inclined to laugh. Not that it was a 
laughing matter, for our situation was perplexing; but the whole 
affair was so comical, and I never could resist fun. 

A long discussion ensued, in which a practical porter and the 
station-master assisted, and resulted in a chaise-cart being procured 
that would drive us to Sudmere. But when the cart appeared, by no 
possible means could it be made to hold more than three besides the 
driver, and even that was a very tight fit. 

Said the practical porter, “If the gentleman and one of the ladies 
could walk a bit further, they might cross Fairy Common, and get to 
Sandybay. Trains runs from there to Harbourtown till midnight.” 

“How far is it?’ said Tom. 

“Nigh four mile,” said the porter. 

We shook our heads. I looked at my cousins. They seemed 
utterly weary and dejected. As for my aunt, she was done. I was 
very tired. I was longing to sit down and rest; but I had energy, 
which no one else had. It was hard, but I felt that I ought to do it. 

“Aunt,” I said, putting on a sprightly manner, “I’m not a bit 
tired ; IU walk to Sandybay, if Tom can; we shall be home an hour 
after you.” 

My aunt looked at me anxiously ; she knew that I was tired. 

“ My dear Fanny, I don’t like to let you; you can’t do it.” 

“TI can, indeed,” I said, and appealed to Tom. And, after a 
lengthy discussion, much opposition from my aunt, and none from 
her daughters, the three were hoisted into the cart, and drove off, 
leaving Tom and myself at the station. 

“Now,” said the former to the practical porter, “ how do we go?” 

“Straight up the road, sir, till you get to the common; then turn 
to the left, and go right across. You can’t miss the way, and there’s 
nought to fear. Folks do say the fairies dances there o’ nights; but 
I never seed ’em myself, nor don’t know none as has. Thank ’ee, 
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sir,” touching his cap profusely, as Tom slipped something into his 
hand. He accompanied us to a turn in the road, again pointed out 
the way, and went back. 

We stepped out bravely, determined not to be tired, left the road, 
struck on to the common, and, after walking about half an hour, 
began to look about us. None of the landmarks the porter had told 
us of were visible. Could we have gone wrong! Not a sound was 
to be heard, and nothing seen but endless common. Striving to keep 
ourselves cheerful we walked on. Suddenly Tom stopped. 

“Hark !” he said, “ what’s that ?” 

A distant sound, like hammering, was heard. 

“We must be getting near Sandybay,” I said. 

“No,” said Tom, “ the sound is following us.” 

Tn a few seconds it was quite distinct—a horse galloping furiously. 
Just as we arrived at this conclusion it appeared in sight, and Tom 
dragged me on one side, as the maddened animal came tearing along 
the common directly in our path. His rider had lost all control over 
him, and seemed scarcely able to keep his seat. As they came up to 
us the horse stopped with a jerk, and commenced plunging and 
kicking viciously, now hind, now front feet—indeed, it seemed to me 
that he kicked with all four legs at the same time. ‘Tom put me 
down behind an old tree stump, and ran to the rider's assistance. 
Before he could reach him, the horse, with a tremendous plunge, 
tossed him over his head, and he fell heavily to the ground, his face 
on a piece of jagged rock, and lay motionless. The horse looked a 
moment at his prostrate master, then trotted away, and began 
cropping the grass at a little distance. 

Tom knelt down, turned the fallen man on his back, and called to 
me. I ran. 

“Fanny, you are a brave girl, and clever; what can we do 
here ?” 

I stood dismayed. The face was ghastly white and streaming with 
blood ; eyes closed, wrist without pulse. As far as I could see it 
appeared to be a man about fifty years old; brown hair, tinged with 
gray ; cheeks hollow and lined. I looked round in despair; no water 
near, no restorative. Diving for my handkerchief to staunch the 
blood, that gushed as from an artery, I came upon the anathematised 
bottle of eau de Cologne. With a cry of joy I pulled it out, and 
drenched the handkerchief; I laid that on his forehead, and poured 
some drops between his lips; then with it we chafed his hands and 
rubbed his ears, shook, called—all in vain! We were full half an 
hour trying to revive him, and at the end he looked more deathlike 
than before. 

“Fanny,” said Tom, gravely, “something must be done. This 
poor fellow’s life is in our hands. We must get help.” 
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“ Most willingly, Tom, but how?” 

“One of us must get to Sandybay, or elsewhere,” he answered, 
quickly. 

“One of us ?” I said, aghast, “and which ?” 

“Me,” said Tom; “ you can’t dear, for our only means is the horse, 
and you certainly can’t ride him. He’s quiet now; I'll mount, and 
let him have his own way, he’s sure to go straight home.” 

“ And I!” I exclaimed, “ what am I to do ?” 

Tom took my two hands in his, and looked steadily into my eyes. 

“You must stay with this poor man, Fanny, and if he becomes 
conscious before I return, do your best to help him.” 

“Impossible!” I almost shrieked; “I can’t!—I wouldn’t for all 
the world !” 

“You can,” he said, quietly, “and I know you will. You are not 
the girl to let a little foolish fear stand before a fellow-creature’s life.” 

I felt that my fate was decided. 

«But Tom, how long will you be ?” 

“T don’t know, dear, but as short a time as possible, you may be 
sure. Partly for his sake,” pointing to the wounded man, “still more 
for yours. You'll do it, Fan, won’t you ?” 

“Yes,” I said, bravely ; for I saw it was the only thing that could 
be done. “ But—”, and I looked round the common, and shuddered 
a little—“ Fairy Common !—it sounds so eerie. Andoh! Tom,” ina 
sudden agony, “if he should die before any one comes ?” 

“And if he should, Fanny, either you will not know it, or he 
will become sensible first, and you will have the happiness of feel- 
ing that you have comforted his last moments. Remember poor 
Fred.” 

Fred was my eldest brother, who, worn out with wounds and hard- 
ships endured through the Indian Mutiny, had yet lived to breathe 
English air for a few days and see dear faces round him, before he 
passed away. And his last audible words were, “Thank God that I 
was not left to die alone in a jungle.” 

I had loved Fred passionately, as the little sister loves the tall kind 
brother, who pets and plagues her alternately. I could see him now, 
at that last solemn moment. The worn, white face, but so calm and 
happy; the sunken eyes, that, even while the film gathered over 
them, .peered anxiously about for the loving looks that were fading 
into night. 

The tears gathered thick in my own eyes, but I answered quietly, 
“T'll stay, Tom, and do the very best I can. Go at once.” 

“That's my little Fan, the best girl in England,” said Tom, 
triumphantly. 

We put our helpless charge into the easiest position we could, sup- 
ported against a mound of moss. I seated myself on the other side 
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of the hillock, where I could watch him more easily. Tom. caught 
the horse without trouble, mounted, and, loosening the rein, the 
animal turned in the direction he had come from; set off at a brisk 
trot, broke into a gallop, and in a few seconds was out of sight. 

I was alone on the heath with the senseless man. The evening 
was lovely, the west still bright, though the sun had set; nothing 
moved but a few birds overhead; not a fairy to be seen, or a mortal 
either. I looked constantly at my charge. He gave no sign of life. 
We had been there perhaps half an hour, when a peculiar change 
passed over his face, a sort of convulsion, but he never opened his 
eyes or spoke. “ He is dying,” I thought. 

The features became calm again, with a fixed look of rest on them. 

“Ts this the last moment?” I asked myself, solemnly. 

I leaned over the mound, and took his hand between mine. “If 
he is conscious at all,” I murmured, “he shall feel a friendly hand in 
his to the last.” 

No more change occurred, and I began to look eagerly out over 
the landscape. 

» “ Oh that Tom would come!” 

I turned back, and gave a start and a scream. Two large calm 
eyes were looking at me from the white face on the ground. 

“ What is the matter?” said the dead man. 

“ Nothing,” I stammered, trying to collect myself, ‘ only I fancied 
—that is I began to fear—in fact I thought 

“Thought what?” he asked, seeing that I stopped short. 

“Why, I thought you were dead,” I blurted out with an indiscreet 
frankness peculiar to me. 

“Oh—I see,” said the corpse, smiling. “ But I don’t think I'm 
dead. I’m not very clear about it, though, Perhaps you can help 
me ?” 

“No,” I answered gravely, “ you are not dead, but you might have 





“ And you have been taking care of me?” he wenton. ‘You area 
brave little fellow. But tell me, there’s a good lad, where I am, and 
how I got here. I can remember nothing.” 

I stared at him in amazement. “Good lad!” “ Brave little 
fellow!’ What did the man mean? 

“You understand what I say ?” he asked, with an anxious look. 

I was too bewildered to answer. 

“ My dear boy, what makes you look so queer ?” 

“ Dear boy” again! The man was evidently delirious, spite of his 
calm manner. Suddenly an idea flashed upon me. I clapped my 
hand to my head. Yes; there it was. I had forgotten. My sailor 
hat, my cropped hair, my cutaway serge jacket, and Aunt Ellinor’s 
words, “I didn’t wish you to dress yourself like a boy.” That was it. 
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He took me for a boy. From the position I was in he could only see 
my head and shoulders. Of course I looked like a boy. My first 
impulse was to rectify the mistake ; my second, to do no such thing. 
Many reasons urged me to keep up the deception. In the first place, 
I had a horror of all romance and sentimentality. I was not at all 
anxious to act Rebecca to this stranger’s Ivanhoe, and I detested lay- 
ing anyone under an obligation, which, of course, in my own character 
I must do; but my identity being lost, there was an end of it. Several 
other reasons I had, too, bearing on the same point; and, more than 
all, the unparalleled joke it would be to pass myself for a boy, and 
then disappear utterly ; for, of course, no amount of searching would 
ever produce that boy again. My only care must be to keep my 
skirts out of view; an easy matter, as my patient could not move. So 
when he asked again, “ What is perplexing you? Don’t you know 
where we are?” I answered readily, “Oh, yes ; this is Fairy Common ;” 
and then I told him how his horse had run away and thrown him, and 
my cousin and I had come to his help; how we had tried in vain to 
bring him to life, and at last my cousin had gone for assistance, 
leaving me as guardian. 

“Then you are nota fairy?” he said, looking at me with languid 
eyes. “I began to think you were. Anyway, I owe my life to you. 
And is your cousin a boy like yourself?” 

This last question with some eagerness. 

_ “He is older than I,” was my cautious answer. Then, to prevent 
any more inquiry, I began to ask how he felt—could I help him—did 
he suffer pain? &c. &e. 

“T scarcely know,” he said. ‘I am so confused; my head swims, 
and I can’t move; but it may be only a stun.” 

Seeing that his head looked uncomfortable, I gathered a quantity 
of dry moss, and heaped it up, so as to make a sort of pillow. 

“That's nice,” he said, “ delightful !” 

Just as I had finished my little arrangement he caught one of my 
hands, exclaiming : 

“Wonderful! You must be a waxwork boy! Who ever sawa 
living boy with a hand like that ?” 

Now, I was rather vain of my hands, for they were small and white, 
but at that moment I wished them as coarse as a dairymaid’s. Turn- 
ing very red, I drew the treacherous member away, and began to talk 
rapidly about himself, and the help which I expected every moment. 
Meantime, the day died out; twilight deepened; it became quite 
dusk; and no sign of Tom. I began to get dreadfully anxious. I 
was tired to death, cramped and aching, nervous, perplexed, and 
hungry to starvation. Presently my companion, who had lain half 
dozing, said : 

“What is your name,{my little champion ?” 
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Now, I had not thought of a name, but I remembered Tom saying 
to me that afternoon, in answer to some very plain-spoken opinion, 
“ Well, I call you frank ;” so I answered glibly : 

“T am called Frank.” 

’ “Frank? What an excellent name! Name and nature alike, I 
should think.” 

He lay a little while looking at me attentively, and then said : 

“ Frank, have you a sister ?” 

, “No,” I answered, with surprise. 

“Tm very sorry for it,” he sighed. 

“Why ?” I could not help asking. 

“Because,” he replied, “I am thinking what a lovely girl she 
must be.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” I said crossly, turning my head away, and hoping 
that he did not see the vexatious crimson that would rush into my 
cheeks. 

“No nonsense; plain sense, dear Frank. Now, if you are the boy 
I take you for, you'll give me a helping hand to lift myself up.” 

“ Willingly,” I said, holding out my hands. 

Raising himself, he placed his hand upon my shoulder, but so 
heavily that he nearly threw me off my balance. I had not expected 
this movement; it startled and frightened me. I drew back with a 
little cry. 

“Have I hurt you?” said the offender anxiously, and looking at me 
with penetrating eyes. 

“Yes,” I said, rather discomposed. “I have sprained my ankle” 
(this was a dreadful story), “and touching my shoulder hurt it.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry,” he exclaimed. “Even had I known, I 
should not have thought it would cause any pain. Is it not rather 
like Mrs. Squeers’ legs being so bad that she could not hold her 

en?” 

' In the twilight I saw his eyes twinkling. I began to wish that I 
had not passed myself for a boy. However, after that he troubled me 
no more, but accepted quietly every little help I could give him; and 
then lay still, looking at me with a wistful expression that I could 
not understand. It was now quite dark, and still no help. I was 
just growing desperate, when, oh, joy of joys! a sound in the distance. 
Nearer and nearer, at a rapid thundering rate. Wheels and horses’ 
feet, tearing along the ground. 

“Here they are,” I screamed with delight. ‘I'm certain it’s Tom, 
at last, oh dear! at last!” 

“ Yes; I think so, it must be,” he said, listening attentively. 
“Yes; I’m sure of it. I’m very glad”—his voice sounded rather 
melancholy though—* for I’m nearly done; and as for you, dear little 
Frank, you ought to be carried home and tended by angels.” 
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“No, thank you,” I said gaily ; “ but I shan’t be sorry to go home 
with Tom, and have some supper, for I confess myself both tired and 
hungry.” ; 

The wheels now stopped at a little distance from us, and I could 
hear voices of men coming nearer. They had lanterns with them, 
and in sudden terror I thought how should I escape detection. With- 
out a word to my companion, I got up and glided softly away in the 
darkness. I knew the whole party would be searching for us, and 
guessed that Tom might be a little in advance of the others. I was 
right ; I saw his tall figure through the gloom coming straight 
towards me. I ran up and caught his arm. 

“Tom,” I whispered. 

“Fanny !” he said, starting. 

“Hush!” I said. “ He’s alive and better, but he thought I was a 
boy, and for many reasons I let him think so. But now I don’t like 
him to know that Iam not. Can’t you hide me somewhere ?” 

“Oh, Fan, Fan,” said Tom, gravely; “what a foolish thing to do. 
Worse than foolish ; it was wrong.” 

“Don’t scold, Tom. I thought it better. Ill explain presently. 
Can’t you help me ?” 

“ Well—let me see—yes. There are two carriages. I'll put you 
into one, and no one shall see you. But quick; this way.” 

We ran across to a road, where the carriages stood ; Tom popped 
me into one, shut the door, and ran back again. 

I peeped from the window, and soon saw the lanterns returning, and 
could dimly distinguish the figure of the injured man carried to the 
other carriage, which, after a good deal of talking, drove away. The 
door of mine was then opened, and Tom jumped in. 

“ All right,” he said, cheerily. “Nobody knows. The poor fellow 
is puzzled enough,” he continued, chuckling. “He kept begging 
every one to find the young boy who was with him. Every one said. 
there was no boy anywhere. He appealed to me. ‘ My dear sir,’ I 
said, gravely, ‘ you are under a delusion; there has been no boy here.’ 
He looked almost scared.” 

“And how is he, Tom; and what is his name; and where has he 
gone to ?” 

“He’s all right,” said Tom. “I brought a surgeon with me; 
Macgregor, a naval man, whom I met by chance at Sudmere, where the 
horse took me. He heard me talking of the matter, and asked if he 
could be any assistance. I told him how I was situated; going off 
early to-morrow, and pressed for time, and he offered to take the whole 
affair off my hands. I was only too thankful. To-morrow, before we 
go, I will run down to the Pier Hotel, where they have taken him, 
and see how he’s getting on.” 

“ And what is his name, Tom ?” 
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“T declare I never thought of it,” responded careless Tom; “but 
there’s no harm done, the surgeon says, only a little stunning and 
cutting. To-morrow I'll find out all about him.” 

As we drove home I gave Tom an account of my doings. He was 
a good deal vexed that I had passed myself for a boy, though admitting 
the validity of some of my reasons. It was long past midnight when 
we reached Sudmere. Aunt Ellinor was up, and in a dreadful state 
of distress and terror, imagining every sort of disaster. She had sent 
the girls to bed early, she said, and had watched and waited for us till 
nearly crazy. She was in ecstasies at seeing us safe and well; made 
us sit down to a most welcome supper; laughed, and cried, and 
shivered at our adventures; and finally, when that subject was ex- 
hausted, produced triumphantly a note from Major Erskine, saying 
that duty would prevent him from meeting them at the Castle that 
afternoon, but he would see them and say good-bye at the station next 
morning. Then she hurried us off to bed, and high time, for we had 
to be up at six in the morning. But we were not up at six; and 
the hurry was so great, that the girls scarcely heard of my adven- 
tures ; and Tom had no time to go to the Pier Hotel; and so we left 
England without even knowing the name of the man whose life we 
had probably saved. 

My curiosity to see Major Erskine was again disappointed, for he 
did not meet us at the station. His friend Captain Hamilton did 
however, bringing another apology from the Major, who had been 
ordered to attend a military funeral. We had a dreadfully tiring day, 
and I was glad to lie down the moment we got on board the steamer 
at Southampton, feeling thankful that extreme fatigue, and the loss of 
a favourite pocket-handerchief, were the worst results of my bivouac 
on Fairy Common. 























Che Rose of Ettrick. 


Fou fresh and fair thy wreath to-day, 
Old Newark’s ivied tower ; 

Still blooms the leaf and buds the spray 
In Yarrow’s birchen bower ; 

By Ettrick-bank the soft sweet mays 
Their whites and crimsons jostle. 

Ah! 
But softer, sweeter seems to me 
The bloom thy cheek wears changefully, 
Sweet Annie Russell ! 
And nothing half so fresh and fair 
Draws loving life from perfumed air. 


To many a breeze your sylvan song 
Makes music, Linden beeches ; 
Full many a streamlet trills along 
Bright Tweed, thy pebbly reaches ; 
And here the lark sings loud and clear, 
There fluteth low the throstle. 
Ah! 
But clearer comes thy voice to me 
And tenderer thy minstrelsy, 
Sweet Annie Russell ! 
For that has still a touch love-lorn, 
A charm of winds nor waters born. 


And winter woods shall mourn their frost, 

All leaf snow-burial craving ; 
The thrush’s tuneful voice is lost 

In the hoarse torrent’s raving ; 
And fairest things must fade, and lie 

At last on death’s cold trestle. 

Ah! 
But, Beautiful, thow shalt not die, 
Fadeless as love and minstrelsy, 
Sweet Annie Russell ! 
In songs of bards thedovely live, 
Sharing the immortality they give. 
H. CHoLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 
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Che Landlord of “Che Sun.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Avutuor or “Suintey Hatt Asytum,” “DE Prorunnis,” ETC. 





Cuarrer XXYVI. 
THE BALL. 


AttnouH, after quitting Dresden, Christian had determined to return 
to England, the journey homewards was performed in the most 
leisurely manner. At Berlin they remained for more than a fortnight, 
and then continued their road through Cologne to Brussels. The 
object most interesting to Christian, as well as to most other English- 
men, was the field of Waterloo; and the day after his arrival he hired 
a carriage, and, accompanied by his daughter and Miss Turner, went 
to visit it. Having secured the services of an intelligent guide, they 
proceeded over the whole field, which occupied the entire day. Christian 
was quite an enthusiast in things which particularly interested him, 
and he determined to fix well on his memory the relative positions of 
the two armies, the point at which the Prussians entered the battle- 
field, and all the different circumstances connected with the event. 
Evening approached, and they had already commenced their home- 
ward journey to Brussels, when fhey saw before them some men standing 
beside a one-horse carriage which had been overturned in consequence 
of having lost one of its wheels. The group consisted of two gentlemen, 
both young, and the driver of the carriage. On Christian inquiring 
whether they thought it possible to get their carriage repaired that 
evening, one of the gentlemen replied, that he feared not, as the linch- 
pin had been lost, and the driver was not acquainted with anyone in 
the neighbourhood who could provide him with another. Christian 
then asked whether they were proceeding to Brussels, as in that case he 
should be happy to offer one of them a seat in the carriage, and, if the 
other did not object, he could have a place beside the coachman. They 
readily accepted the offer, leaving the driver in charge of the injured 
carriage. ‘The man informed them that he should sleep that night at 
a village hard by, and call on them at Brussels the next morning. 
The elder of the two gentlemen now took his seat on the box, and the 
younger beside Miss Turner, opposite to Christian and his daughter. 
They learnt from him that, like themselves, he and his friend had that 
day been to visit the field of Waterloo, and that they were returning 
to Brussels when the accident occurred., He also told them that they 
had been in Brussels only two days, and it was the first time either of 
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them had left England. The conversation with their new companion, 
who appeared to be a remarkably intelligent young fellow, was carried 
on with great animation, which did not flag till the carriage reached 
the city gates. On Christian inquiring where he should put them 
down, he heard that they resided at the Hotel de Boulogne, in the 
Place Royal, but a short distance from the Hotel de Europe, where 
Christian and his party were staying. 

During their short stay in Brussels, fortune seemed purposely to 
,throw these strangers in Christian’s way. They not only met in the 
cathedral, the picture-gallery, the theatre, and the park, but when 
they quitted Brussels to return to England, they found they were to 
be fellow-passengers on board the boat for London. And now, for fhe 
first time since they quitted England, came the more serious of the 
duties for which Miss Turner had been engaged. A certain amount of 
intimacy had sprung up between the younger of the two travellers and 
Charlotte. Although there was nothing in the behaviour of either 
which, in itself, might in the slightest manner have been objected to, 
Charlotte, generally somewhat unimpressionable, seemed in this in- 
stance to be most favourably inclined towards her fellow-traveller. 
Miss Turner easily detected this from the willingness she showed to 
speak on any subject connected with him. Nor did the impression the 
young stranger had made on her cast any stigma on her good taste. 
In age he was some five or six years her senior, remarkably well made, 
and graceful in his movements. He had a clear complexion, black 
hair, expressive dark eyes, well-shaped mouth, and a beautiful set of 
teeth. Even Miss Turner, who, frori precautionary motives, seldom 
spoke in terms of praise respecting any gentleman she thought Charlotte 
particularly admired, could not deny that their young fellow-traveller 
was a remarkably handsome man ; and it was perhaps this unavoidable 
admission on her part that induced her to exercise more than ordinary 
vigilance in her duties. 

The passage to London was delightfully smooth and calm, and during 
the whole time the young fellow attempted to make himself as agree- 
able as possible, and conversed with great fluency with Charlotte, 
though perhaps mentally anathematising Miss Turner for interfering 
‘too frequently in the conversation, as well as so pertinaciously keeping 
her seat beside her young friend. Miss Turner saw that he evidently 
wanted to find out Charlotte’s address; but beyond learning, from the 
label on the luggage, that she was Miss Gourlay, he could obtain no 
farther information; for, to do him justice, he did not push his 
attempts to discover her abode beyond the bounds of good breeding. 
Arrived at the Custom House, in London, Miss Turner gave an excel- 
lent proof of her strategic ability. Having found that their two fellow- 
passengers had gone into the waiting-room, to take their turn for the 
inspection of the luggage, Miss Turner suddenly proposed to Christian 
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that they should leave, and send for their luggage the next day. To 
this he agreed, and thus, by separating Charlotte from their late com- 
panion, Miss Turner found herself relieved from a responsibility she 
had begun to fear might weigh heavily on her. 

On arriving at Harcourt’s house (to which they had been invited 
whenever they returned to London) they found him and his wife 
anxiously waiting to receive them. After the first excitement of the 
meeting was over, and Charlotte had divested herself of her travel- 
ling dress and returned to the drawing-room, Harcourt and his wife 
gazed at her most attentively, with an expression of great satisfaction * 
on their countenances. To say the truth, pretty as Charlotte had been 
before leaving England, she had wonderfully improved during her stay 
on the Continent. Although, at the moment, her complexion was 
slightly suffering from the effects of the glare of the sun on the placid 
waters during her passage over, her face was eminently beautiful, 
while the fuller development of her figure gave greater charms to her 
appearance. Again Mrs. Harcourt embraced her; and Harcourt, 
although the compliments he paid her were less emphatic than those 
of his wife, evidently held her in high admiration. It is more than 
probable he was, almost unknown to himself, mentally congratulating 
his son on the beautiful bride in store for him. After continuing to 
gaze at Charlotte for some time, he turned to Christian, and, leading 
him apart, said to him softly : 

“You ought to be a happy father, to have such a child as that.” 

“ And happy, indeed, do I feel to possess such a daughter!” replied 
Christian ; his countenance at the time showing such enthusiasm as 
fully to prove the truth of the words he uttered. 

Later in the evening, when Christian was alone with Harcourt in 
the dining-room, he questioned his friend on the events which had 
taken place during his absence on the Continent. 

“There is little I have to tell you, beyond what I mentioned in my 
letters,” replied Harcourt. “My progress at the bar has been altogether 
most satisfactory ; indeed, few members of the profession, as young as 
Iam, have greater cause to congratulate themselves on their good 
fortune. Moreover, I am proud to say, my practice is rapidly increasing. 
All the solicitors who have hitherto engaged me have expressed them-, 
selves fully content with the manner I pleaded the briefs they entrusted 
tome. They have also expressed their good opinion in suchestrong 
terms that others, whom I never could have expected would feel an 
interest in me, have placed their causes in my hands. Let things 
go on as they are now progressing, and I am in great hopes, Gourlay 
(I must practise myself in calling you by that name), I shall leave a 
good name behind me after all.” 

“Speaking of solicitors, Harcourt, have you heard anything of that 
villain Desbrow ?” 
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“Very little indeed. He has for some time kept himself remarkably 
quiet. I hear of his name, occasionally, as practising in police-courts, 
and nothing more; but even there | meet with it far less frequently 
than formerly. He continues to manage my old aunt’s affairs, who is 
still alive, though in the same state of health. There is something 
mysterious about the whole of that business,” continued Harcourt, “and 
some day I mean to unravel it. I expect the old woman must be in a 
state of senile imbecility, though I can find out nothing about her, the 
whole house being barricaded almost like a fortress. Desbrow still 
receives the rents for her, and what he does with them, or how they 
are invested, I know not. Of this, however, he may be certain, that 
when the old lady’s death takes place, his accounts, as her agent, will 
not pass without severe scrutiny on my part. He may be perfectly 
assured of that.” 

“ And now tell me, Harcourt, when will your son be here? He is 
a great favourite of mine, and I should like to see him. I think you 
told Charlotte he was at college ?” 

“Yes, he is at Oxford, pursuing his studies, previous to my entering 
him as a law student, for I intend to bring him up to my own pro- 
fession. He was most anxious to come up to London and meet you, 
but this I set my face strenuously against, as I will allow nothing to 
interfere with his studies. As soon as term is over, which will now be 
very shortly, he will return to London, and will then be delighted to 
see you; for he is not a greater favourite of yours than you are of his, 
I can assure you.” | 

“T am very happy to hear it,” said Christian. “And now I want 
you to give me a little advice as to my future movements. You know 
my utmost ambition is to obtain the title of an English country gentle- 
man. I have thought of taking some place in the west of England or 
in Devonshire, where I can live with Charlotte, and in a house suf- 
ficiently large for you and Mrs. Harcourt, and your son, to take up your 
abode with us as often as you please, without there being any fear in 
your mind of over-crowding us.” 

“Whenever my professional duties will allow me to leave London 
for a fortnight at a time, you will assuredly see us. I suppose Giddy 
may accompany us ?” 

“Of course,” replied Christian; “TI included him in the invitation.” 

“ And on your part,” said Harcourt, “I trust, when you visit London, 
you and Charlotte will consider our house as your own.” 

“We shall certainly do so,” said Christian. “But how shall I set 
about finding a house ?” 

“T think your better plan would be to advertise in the principal 
local papers in the west of England and Devonshire, describing the 
sort of house and grounds you want. I have no doubt you will receive 
many answers, and then you can select from them those you think 
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most likely to suit you. I should advise you to leave town and inspect 
them, when you can afterwards decide on the one you like best.” 

“T am afraid a journey of the kind would appear somewhat mono- 
tonous to Charlotte, although I might find it amusing enough.” 

“Leave her with us till your return. You may do so with perfect 
safety, for my wife, you know, is as fond of her as if she were her own 
daughter. You owe her,” continued Harcourt, “some indemnification 
for the time you have kept her away from us. She will be protected, 
also, by Miss Turner, whom I conclude you will leave with her.” 

“Miss Turner quits us to-morrow for her six weeks’ holiday,” said 
Christian, “and they will not terminate before my return. But no 
matter, Charlotte could not be under better protection than Mrs. 
Harcourt’s. But to return to my project, I suppose I had better 
apply to some newspaper agent to get the advertisements inserted for 
me, ought I not ?” 

“Yes, that would be the best way,” replied Harcourt. “You had 
better do so at once, so as to be able to start without delay, for the 
country is now in its prime. But let us go upstairs, as I want to 
have a little chat with Charlotte after her long absence.” 

When Harcourt and Christian entered the drawing-room, they 
found Mrs. Harcourt earnestly conversing with Charlotte and Miss 
Turner, over the events which had occurred to the latter during 
their residence on the Continent. The subject under description at 
the moment was the singular manner they had formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Gurdon, the gentleman whose carriage had broken down 
as he was returning from Waterloo, and the numerous occasions he 
had been in their society afterwards. To all this Mrs. Harcourt 
listened with singular attention, and from time to time glanced at 
Charlotte so earnestly that she found herself colouring without any 
apparent cause. Mrs. Harcourt, on noticing the poor girl's embar- 
rassment, adroitly changed the conversation, at the same time she 
could not divest herself of a sensation of dread lest the handsome 
stranger might have made a deeper impression on the heart or mind © 
of the young girl than she considered advisable. 

So anxious indeed was Mrs. Harcourt on the subject, that in the 
course of the evening she took the opportunity, when her husband 
and Christian were fully engaged in conversation with Charlotte, to 
draw Miss Turner to the further end of the room, and question her 
closely on the length to which the intimacy had gone. To her great 
relief Miss Turner told her in reply that she had kept a strict watch 
on Charlotte, and that no private communication had ever taken 
place between her and the gentleman in question. If he had made 
any impression on Charlotte beyond exciting her admiration at his 
handsome person and gentlemanly behaviour, it must have been 
trifling in the extreme. Reassured by Miss Turner’s words, Mrs. 
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Harcourt again joined the others in the front drawing-room, and 
entered into their conversation, which continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly till it was time to retire for the night. 

The following day Miss Turner bade Charlotte farewell, and left 
London to pass the holidays with her mother in the country. And 
a happy time she had of it, her lover being the curate in charge of 
the parish. The pleasure of meeting those she so fondly loved 
seemed to have absorbed every other faculty of her mind, for during 
the first week after her quitting London, Charlotte did not receive 
one line from her, although she had promised to write every alternate 
day. And this was the more remarkable as Miss Turner, as before 
stated, was most punctual in her correspondence, and most scrupulous 
in fulfilling every promise she made, no matter of how trivial a 
description : it might be. At the end of the week, however, she wrote 
to Charlotte. ‘The excuses she made for her forgetfulness were 
somewhat unsatisfactory, leaving much to be gathered from con- 
clusion. On other subjects Miss Turner's letter (which was a very 
long one) was far more explanatory, detailing with great minuteness 
her adventures and occupations since she had left London. With 
these we will not detain the reader, being principally connected with 
parish politics, and the administrations of its schools and charities. 

The feature in Miss Turner’s letter, perhaps, the most worthy of 
remark, was the way she avoided the least allusion to the affection 
existing between herself and the curate, and yet betraying it in the 
most palpable manner by the frequent and unnecessary mention of 
his name when narrating the events of the week. He appeared (in 
her mind at least) to have been omnipresent. No matter whether 
she was speaking of some circumstance connected with the church, or 
the examination of the Sunday-school children after the service was 
over, or any other matter, the curate was the principal agent in 
everything. She explained with great circumstantiality the questions 
he had asked the children, and the progress they had made under 
his tuition. Each dinner she ate, by some chance the curate was 
always at the table. Ata flower-show which had been held, he was 
also there, and had made himself most useful. To judge from her 
description he must have been the cynosure of all eyes, whereas, if 
the real truth be told, though to Miss Turner he might have been, 
in the words of Juliet, “The god of her idolatry,” he was, in fact, 
nothing more than an amiable, conscientious, and energetic man, 
such as may be found by scores among the clergy of the Church of 
England. And even these qualifications might have been somewhat 
lowered in the eyes of the other young ladies in the village, from the 
fact of his being engaged—a circumstance which rendered him not 
a jot more eligible than if he had been already married. To do justice 
to Miss Turner, it must be stated, that after the first week had 
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passed, her letters to Charlotte arrived with much praiseworthy 
regularity. 

The advertisements for a house were duly inserted in several of the 
leading papers in the west of England and Devonshire, and many 
were the answers to them. After receiving about a dozen or fifteen 
Christian showed them to Harcourt. 

“You appear to have plenty to choose from,” said his friend, “ and 
if you do not find one among them to suit, you must be difficult 
indeed to please. What shall you do about them ?” 

“Of course I shall visit the more eligible, and then decide at my 
leisure. As I hope,” continued Christian, “to remain for the rest of 
my life in the house I select, it would be imprudent to determine on 
any without due consideration. But I want you to sketch out my 
tour of inspection for me. I know nothing of that part of England 
except from hearsay and reputation; but you, who have been so 
many times on the western circuit, must be well acquainted with the 
different principal towns, and the best way to reach them.” 

“ Well I think if I were you,” replied Harcourt, “I should first go 
to Hereford, and make that my starting point. There are several 
delightful localities in the neighbourhood of that city. From Here- 
ford I should continue my road through Ross and Monmouth, and 
thence to Bristol, Exeter, and the south of Devon. To-morrow, if I 
have time, I will sketch out a tour for you by which you will be able 
to visit and inspect the different houses on your list without much 
difficulty. When do you think of starting ?” 

“Tn the course of a few days. I should like to see Giddy before I 
go. You tell me he will soon leave Oxford.” 

“Yes, I expect him the day after to-morrow. I trust you intend 
to adhere to your promise of leaving Charlotte with us during your 
absence ?” 

“Certainly,” said Christian. “It would be very inconvenient for 
her to travel without a female companion, and Miss Turner has still 
so much of her holiday to take, I should not have the patience to 
wait for her. Besides I know the dear girl will be under good 
protection while she is with your wife.” 

“Of that you may be sure,” said Harcourt. “But will you not 
stop till after the ball at Willis’s rooms? Charlotte will be the belle 
of the evening I suspect.” 

“No, I should not go, even if I remained in London. I am too 
old to take any pleasure in an amusement of the kind, and were it 
not that I do not like to disappoint Charlotte now she has set her 
mind on going, I would rather she stayed away.” 

“Well I cannot blame you, for I have as little pleasure in such 
amusements as you have. I should have remained at home myself, 
leaving my wife to chaperon Charlotte, and Giddy to escort them ; but 
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as the ballis given for the benefit of a charity in which I am interested 
I must I suppose (what we lawyers call) enter an appearance, though 
it will be at as late an hour as possible. What a pity it is that people 
cannot be charitable without a ball or dinner, or a fancy bazaar, or 
something of the kind, to elicit it.” 

On the day he was expected young Harcourt made his appearance. 
When he entered the drawing-room he found only his mother and 
Christian in it ; Harcourt having a cause that day in one of the courts, 
was absent, and would not return till dinner-time, and Charlotte was 
at the moment in her room. Possibly, if the strict truth were told, 
she had left Mrs. Harcourt, with whom she had been all the morning, 
for the purpose of giving a last glance in her mirror preparatory to 
Giddy’s arrival. So great, however, had been his haste to reach 
home, that he did so full a quarter of an hour before he was expected. 
It need hardly be said that the meeting between Mrs. Harcourt and 
her son was warm and affectionate in the extreme. Giddy was 
intensely attached to his mother, while it would be impossible to 
describe and at the same time do justice to the love she bore her son. 
As he entered the room Mrs. Harcourt clasped him in her arms, and 
pressed him tenderly to her breast. When she released him an 
extraordinary change was noticeable on her countenance. When he 
entered she had greeted him with a warm smile of welcome, when she 
teleased him from her arms her face was suffused with tears—but she 
wept for joy. 

Giddy appeared greatly astonished at his mother’s tears, but 
Christian, who better understood their cause, advanced towards him, 
and putting out his hand, said, “ Why, Giddy, my | dear boy, you have 
not forgotten me, have you ?” 

“Oh! no, Mr. Gourlay, that is not at all likely,” said Giddy, taking 
his proffered hand; “but I was thinking of mamma at the time, 
and 

“Qh! you must excuse him, Mr. Gourlay,” said Mrs. Harcourt, 
“Tam sure Giddy would never have overlooked you. I am afraid I 
frightened him though. It is so long since I last saw him that I felt 
quite overcome. But it is past now,” she continued, laughing and 
again kissing her son. 

Young Harcourt now looked somewhat inquisitively round the room, 
as if he had expected to see one who was not there. Not liking, 
however, to make the inquiry, he merely asked where his father was. 
Mrs. Harcourt told him the cause of his absence, and then said, 
“ But is there no one else you have to inquire for ?” 

Giddy knew perfectly well that there was, and being thus en- 
couraged by his mother, was upon the point of asking after Charlotte, 
when she entered the room. Without the least hesitation she advanced 
to him, and put out her hand, which Giddy took with great pleasure. 
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“Why, Charlotte,” he said to her, with admiration beaming in his 
eyes, “how you are grown! How well you look!” 

Charlotte merely laughed, and told him she could return the com- 
pliment. It must not be imagined that there was the same warmth 
of expression in her manner there had been in young Harcourt’s. He 
was certainly a very handsome, fine-grown fellow, with great amiability 
and intelligence in his countenance; but in speaking to him on his ap- 
pearance she seemed rather actuated by the wish to return one civil ex- 
pression for another. The young couple remained talking together for 
some few minutes, Mrs. Harcourt watching them attentively the while. 
Whether she was satisfied with her inspection, or whether love for 
her son so far blinded her as to imagine a young girl could not see 
him without being deeply interested in him, it is impossible to say. 

To an acute, but less prejudiced observer than Mrs. Harcourt, it 
might have appeared that there was far more warmth in Giddy’s 
admiration of his companion than in hers for the really handsome 
young man with whom she was conversing. Charlotte looked on 
him with the same expression of frank good feeling and affection she 
would have cast on a brother, but nothing more. The language she 
addressed to him was of the same free and unembarrassed description. 
That she was pleased with the expression of admiration she dis- 
tinguished on his countenance was true, for a young girl likes to look 
well even in the eyes of her brother, but there was no warmer affec- 
tion in her feeling for Giddy than if he had really stood in that 
relationship to her. On young Harcourt’s part the contrary was the 
case, and he entertained a very different feeling towards his fair com- 
panion. He had always liked, nay, even loved her, from a child, 
though, till their journey to Paris some two or three years before, it 
had never developed itself with any particular warmth, and even then 
in his love there was more of the boy than the man about it. True, 
during her absence he had pictured her in his mind as a very lovely 
girl, but as she stood then before him she appeared still more lovely 
than he had imagined even when he had painted her in the most 
pleasing colours. 

By degrees Mrs. Harcourt and Christian joined in the conversation. 
Giddy was told of Mr. Gourlay’s intention shortly to leave London to 
inspect some houses offered him for sale in the country, his wish 
being to reside there. 

“But do not imagine, Giddy,” said Christian, “that, although I 
may be living some distance from you, I shall not entertain the same 
warm feeling as if we were together. And, beyond that, I hope 
whenever you have a week to spare, you will come down and see us, 
and always consider my house as your own. Your father and mother 
have promised to do so, and you must also.” 


Giddy gave the promise, and evidently meant what he said, that 
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whenever he had the opportunity he would certainly pay them a visit. 
He then inquired of Christian when he intended to leave London. 

“Now I have seen you, Giddy,” was Christian’s reply, “I shail 
leave the day after to-morrow. I did not like to go without first 
shaking hands with you, but now the sooner I start the better.” 

“T have been trying, my dear,” put in Mrs. Harcourt, “to induce 
Mr. Gourlay to delay his departure till after the ball we are going to 
next week. Both Charlotte and myself would have been so much 
pleased had he accompanied us, but he will not listen to it. Now 
try what you can do, Giddy.” 

“No, no!” said Christian, “ do not make any attempt, for I should 
be sorry to refuse you anything, and yet I certainly must in this 
case. I should be out of place at a ball, and you young people will 
be quite as happy without me.” 

“No, papa, do not say that,” said Charlotte, ‘because it is not 
true. Although I should be sorry to interfere in any manner with 
your wishes, it would give me much greater pleasure if you were 
with us.” 

“Of that I am certain,” said Christian, kissing her. “And now 
we will not say any more about it, for my arrangements are made for 
leaving town the day after to-morrow, and it is just as well for me to 
keep to them.” 

No further objection was made by any of the party, and they con- 
versed on other subjects. 

Christian left London on the day proposed, taking with him the 
sketch of a tour Harcourt had prepared for him. The house seemed 
dull without him, for he was a favourite with all. Giddy had con- 
ceived for him a great friendship, and often spoke of him in terms of 
high admiration—a feeling which Mrs. Harcourt endeavoured to 
encourage. 

Although conscientiously acting the part of chaperone to Charlotte 
during Miss Turner’s absence, the surveillance Mrs. Harcourt main- 
tained over her was hardly as severe as that lady’s would have been. 
True, she seldom allowed the young people to be alone together, still 
she found them ample opportunity of seeing each other. Habitually 
of a very domesticated disposition, one of the principal pleasures of 
her life was to remain at home in the evening with her husband, and 
cheer him after the labours and anxieties of the day were over. She 
now took an extraordinary delight in attending the theatres, accom- 
panied, of course, by her son and Charlotte. There was hardly an 
exhibition in London, too, which they did not visit. 

In this manner the time passed till the evening of the ball. It 
had been arranged that Giddy should escort his mother and Charlotte, 
and Mr. Harcourt was to join them in the evening. Giddy was the 
first to be ready, his mother soon afterwards came to him in the 

® 
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drawing-room, and Charlotte was the last to make her appearance. 
She was dressed in exquisite taste, and really looked, as she entered 
the room, exceedingly lovely—a fact both mother and son tacitly 
acknowledged by the admiration expressed on their countenances. 
The carriage was now announced, and the party left;the house. 

When they arrived at Willis’s Rooms the ball was at its height. 
Giddy, of course, danced the first set of quadrilles with Charlotte, 
while Mrs. Harcourt seated herself on one of the side benches, and 
played what the French call ¢apisserte. After the first dance Giddy 
conducted Charlotte to his mother. She soon, however, received 
another invitation, and in fact not a dance occurred in which she did 
not take part. Giddy had already been her partner three times, and 
was on the point of inviting her for a fourth dance, when a very 
gentlemanly and handsome man advanced before him, and requested 
the honour of her hand for the next set of quadrilles. Charlotte, as 
she accepted him, coloured deeply, which Mrs. Harcourt noticed with 
some anxiety. So much indeed was she struck by Charlotte's 
behaviour, that she changed her place in order to keep her eye on 
her during the dance. She noticed that in the pauses of the quadrille 
Charlotte and her cavalier conversed fluently together, nay more, it 
struck her that when Charlotte had first taken her place in the 
quadrille, and her partner had addressed her, there;was a little con- 
fusion in her manner, but this rapidly disappeared, and she afterwards 
talked with considerable animation. 

When the dance was over, Charlotte's partner led her back to 
Mrs. Harcourt. As he quitted her he said: 

“Pray do not forget you are engaged to me for the next waltz.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Charlotte; and the gentleman then left her. 

“Who is he, my dear?” inquired Mrs. Harcourt, as soon as they 
were alone. 


“That is the gentleman you heard Miss Turner speak of as having 
travelled with us in Belgium.” 


“Do you mean the same you found with his carriage overturned 
in the road from Waterloo ?” 

“Yes, the same,” said Charlotte, with the slightest tone of em- 
barrassment in her voice. 

“He seems a very gentlemanly man, and is very good-looking,” 
said Mrs. Harcourt, wishing to draw out her companion. 

“ Yes,” replied Charlotte; “at least, Miss Turner thought him so.” 

Mrs. Harcourt continued the conversation till a gentleman invited 
Charlotte to take her place in another dance which was about to 
commence. As soon as she had left, Giddy seated himself by his 
mother. 

“ Are you not going to dance, Giddy ?” she asked. 

“Oh no, I shall not dance this time,” he replied. “I was engaged, 
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but I don’t feel 1 in the humour, 80 I want to get out of sight of my 
partner if I can.” 

“ But that is not very amiable of you, my dear,” said his mother. 

“T cannot help it,” he replied, testily. “I don’t feel in the humour, 
and it’s horrible drudgery to dance when you do not;” and he re- 
mained silently seated by his mother for some time, who also seemed 
somewhat deeply absorbed in thought. 

After a silence of several minutes, Giddy said, “ Who is that fellow 
Charlotte danced with the last time ?” 

“He was the gentleman they met in Brussels, and who travelled 
with them to England.” 

“T heard nothing about it, mamma,” said Giddy. ‘“ Why was it 
kept a secret from me ?” 

“ Kept a secret from you, my dear !” said Mrs. Savesuet i in a tone 
of astonishment. “No one intended doing so.” 

“Why was I not told of it, then ?” 

“ But, Giddy, the only reason you were not told of it was, that 
being a subject of so little importance, it had slipped the memory of 
us all.” 

“Tt could hardly have slipped Charlotte's memory,” he replied, 
“ judging from the manner she talked with him. She seemed pleased 
enough to see him, at any rate.” 

“My dear boy, don’t think or worry yourself about anything of 
the kind; Charlotte thinks nothing of him.” 

“Why then did she talk in so free a manner with him,” said Giddy, 
testily. 

“Tt is no use my arguing the matter with you, Giddy, if you 
choose to entertain it with that angry feeling,” said Mrs. Harcourt. 
“Now go and select a partner for the next dance, there’s a good 
fellow !” 

“Charlotte is to be my partner in the next dance.” 

“Well then, my dear,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “put all further 
questions concerning her late partner to her yourself, and I have no 
doubt you will find she knows nothing more of him than what I have 
already told you.” 

Mrs. Harcourt and her son now remained silent till Charlotte 
returned to them. She next danced with Giddy, who brought her 
back to his mother when if was over. Judging from the expression 
of his countenance, the explanation Charlotte had given him—assuming 
that he had spoken to her on the subject—did not appear to have 
been altogether a satisfactory one. He made no remark, and quitted 
them again to find another partner for the next dance, which was to 
be a waltz, and for which Charlotte had already informed him she 
was engaged, but without saying to whom. 

When the orchestra had sounded the prelude to the waltz, the 
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stranger came forward to claim Charlotte’s hand as his partner. 
Although Mrs. Harcourt kept her*eye carefully fixed on them, she 
had no reason to suspect any very interesting subject of conversation 
was taking place, for during tae pauses Charlotte seemed too much 
overcome by the exertion she had made to be able to converse fluently. 
When the waltz was over, and Charlotte was conducted by her cavalier 
to a seat beside Mrs. Harcourt, he requested he might be her partner 
in the next dance. Here, however, Mrs. Harcourt interposed : 

“Take care, my dear,” she said, “you do not over exert yourself. 
Your papa would be very angry with me if I allowed you to do so.” 

“Oh, Lam sure Mr. Gourlay will not be angry if I were allowed 
one more dance with his daughter.” 

Charlotte had taken Mrs. Harcourt’s hint, and politely told him 
she was much obliged, but would accept no other dances that evening 
than those for which she was already engaged. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Harcourt arrived, and remained -in the 
room for perhaps half an hour, evidently thoroughly ennuyé with all 
that was passing around him. As his wife also seemed to have lost 
interest in the ball, and appeared anxious, and Charlotte fatigued, 
it was proposed they should return home. On their road little con- 
versation passed between them, nor did they appear more animated 
when they entered the house. In fact, since Charlotte had been in 
England, a gloom had never hung over them so deep as that they 
felt after their return from the ball, at which, at any rate three of 
the party had promised themselves so-‘much pleasure. 


Cuapter XXYII. 
AFTER THE BALL. 


Tue morning after the ball, Mr. Harcourt having to attend in court, 
breakfasted alone at an early hour, and then, without delay proceeded 
to his chambers. His wife, Charlotte, and Giddy did not meet at the 
breakfast-table before eleven o’clock, an hour quite at variance with 
the habitual regularity of the household. All three pleaded fatigue 
as the cause of their delay; but, perhaps, with the exception of 
Charlotte, the cause was hardly a true one, Giddy having danced but 
little, and his mother had remained seated the whole of the evening. 
The pallid tint on Charlotte’s face, and lustreless look in her generally 
bright eye, told of the unusual exertion she had gone through the 
evening before, while the expression of Mrs. Harcourt’s countenance 
was that of anxiety, and her son’s, positive ill-humour. Their usual 
warmth of greeting, and lively conversation during their meal, was, on 
the present occasion, wanting. They were silent—if not moody, and 
the few remarks uttered were couched in most laconic phraseology, 
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Altogether, an oppression seemed to hang over them, which neither 
had the energy nor courage to break. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Harcourt as usual left the room to attend to 
her household duties, and give orders to the servants for the day, 
leaving Giddy and Charlotte alone. For some time after she had left 
them neither uttered a word. Charlotte’s silence appeared to originate 
more from lassitude and fatigue than from any other cause; while 
‘Giddy’s seemed to arise either from moodiness or having his mind 
preoccupied, or perhaps both combined. He was, however, the first 
to speak. 

“ You appear fatigued after your ball, Charlotte.” 

“Tam, indeed. I do not think I ever felt so tired in all my life,’ 
was her reply. 

“Perhaps you never danced so much in any one evening before,” 
said Giddy. “I hope you had agreeable partners ?” 

Although young Harcourt said this in a somewhat pointed manner, 
Charlotte, though naturally shrewd, did not—possibly from over- 
fatigue having dulled her perceptive faculties—discover anything pecu- 
liar in his tone. She answered him with great truth and candour: 

“ T really don’t think I ever danced so much in any one year of my 
life as I did last night, and that is the reason I am so tired this 
morning. Iam not used to it,” she continued. ‘ Papa does not like 
balls, and of course when we were abroad I could not go without 
him, although Miss Turner was with us.” 

“ But you did not answer my question about your partners,” said 
Giddy. 

“ Oh, there was nothing in particular to-remark about them,” she 
replied. “Some danced better than others, but on the whole, I had 
nothing to complain of. They had none of them much conversation, 
with the exception of Mr. Gurdon. He made himself agreeable 
enough.” 

“ More so than any of the others ?” 

“ Much more so,” replied Charlotte. 

“ Thank you, Charlotte,’ said Giddy, with so much pique in his 
tone, that even his companion could not fail to notice it. “ Thank 
you, Charlotte. I danced with you twice, I think.” 

“Qh! nonsense, Giddy,” said Charlotte, who now, fairly aroused 
from her apathy by his remark, burst into a laugh ; “ I did not think 
of you at all any more than if you had been my brother.” 

Giddy, at first, was puzzled what to say to Charlotte’s remark, yet 
unwilling to drop the conversation, he continued : 

“ And who is this Mr. Gurdon, Charlotte, and what is there which 
makes him so agreeable ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know, Giddy,” she replied, leaning back in her easy- 


chair, apparently suffering from ennwi and lassitude. “I don’t know 
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‘ much about‘him. He is the gentleman we met abroad, and who 
travelled with us to England. Why, Miss Turner has told you about 
him over and over again !” 

“ You forget, Charlotte, that Miss Turner had left London before I 
returned from Oxford.” . 

“ Well, then, she told your mamma all about it, and that is much 
the same thing,” said Charlotte in a tone which showed that she was 
getting tired of the conversation. 

Giddy took the hint, and remained silent for some time, which was 
at length broken by the entrance of Mrs. Harcourt into the room. 

“ Should you be too tired to take a drive with me this afternoon, 
Charlotte ?” she asked. ‘“ The weather is lovely, and an hour or two 
in the parks might refresh you after your fatigue of yesterday 
evening.” 

“T will go with great pleasure,” said Charlotte. ‘“ But what are 
you going to do, Giddy? The brougham will only hold two, and it is 
a pity you should not be with us.” 

The tone of kindness in which Charlotte uttered these words had a 
singular and almost electric effect on young Harcourt. All the 
chagrin he felt at the preference Charlotte had given for Mr. Gurdon— 
and for which, beyond jealousy, he had no data to go upon—vanished 
in a moment, and his good-humour immediately returned to him. 

“Tam much obliged to you, Charlotte, for thinking of me,” he 
said, with evident truth in his words; “ but even if there had been 
room in the brougham I could not have availed myself of it. I have 
promised to execute a commission for my father this afternoon, and 
he will be disappointed if d do not keep my word.” 

Even Mrs. Harcourt had been struck with the kind feeling, slight 
as it was, that Charlotte had shown for Giddy. She made no remark, 
but contented herself by kissing her affectionately. The time for 
taking the drive haying been arranged, Giddy quitted his mother and 
Charlotte, to call upon some college friends. Mrs. Harcourt then 
returned to her domestic duties, and Charlotte, pleading fatigue, 
retired to her room, promising to be in readiness by the time the 
carriage had been ordered. 

During their drive Mrs. Harcourt determined to question Charlotte 
about Mr. Gurdon, and ascertain, if possible, whether any intimacy 
existed between them. She suspected, though without any good 
reason to go upon, that Charlotte knew more of Mr. Gurdon than Miss 
Turner had mentioned, or was perhaps aware of, and jealous of any 
one who might in the slightest degree draw the girl’s attention from 
Giddy, she determined to find out the truth. Should her suspicions 
prove to be correct, she resolved to adopt some plan which would 
arrest the mischief before it had gone too far. A worse policy it 
would have been difficult to imagine. As it was, Mr. Gurdon, even 
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under the most favourable circumstances, had not had time to make 
any lasting impression on the heart of so retiring a girl as Charlotte. 
Admitting she had been somewhat struck with his appearance and 
manner, the very questions Mrs. Harcourt was about to ask would 
probably have the effect of increasing the danger she wished to avoid. 

As soon as the carriage had emerged from the noise and bustle 
of the London streets, and had entered the park, Mrs Harcourt said : 

* What did you tell me, Charlotte, was the name of the gentleman 
who danced with you last night—I mean the one you met abroad ?” 

“ Mr. Gurdon.” 

“ He is certainly a very handsome man; and of very gentlemanly 
appearance. What is he?” 

“T really do not know,” replied Charlotte. ‘“ I think, by-the-by, I 
once heard him say he was in the law; but I am not certain.” 

“ The law! I should have guessed he had been in the army,” said 
Mrs. Harcourt. “ Is he in practice in London?” 

“‘T have never inquired,” said Charlotte. “It was not a thing 
that concerned me you know.” 

“ No, certainly not. Did you see him frequently when you were 
abroad ?” 

“ Yes, half a dozen times at the least, without counting his coming 
to England in the same boat with us. He and his friend made it 
very agreeable for us, they were both such intelligent men. Papa, 
you know, who does not like forming fresh acquaintances, took quite 
a fancy to them. If he had had a house of his own in London, I am 
sure he would have invited them to visit us.” 

“ My dear child!” said Mrs. Harcourt, “ if your papa had any wish 
of the kind, I am sorry he did not invite them to come here. Mr. 
Harcourt would have been most happy to see them.” 

“Oh, it’s no matter now,” said Charlotte, in a tone of indifference. 
“TI dare say we shall never see them again, nor do I wish. 
Mr. Gurdon is a very agreeable companion for all that.” 

A silence of some minutes occurred, which was at length broken by 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ What is the name of Mr. Gurdon’s friend ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Charlotte. “I am not sure that I ever 
heard it, and if I did, I have forgotten it.” This she said with 
considerable impatience in her tone, as if she were tired of the subject. 

Mrs. Harcourt rightly judged that it would be impolitic to say 
more, at any rate for the present. As it was, she was almost fully 
certain from Charlotte’s manner that even if she admired the hand- 
some stranger, her admiration had not gone so far as to be at all 
dangerous to Giddy’s interests. 

It was a week after Christian had left London before the Harcourts 
or his daughter received any letter from him. One at last came for 
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Charlotte, in which he told her that he had already visited several of 
the houses on his list on the borders of Wales, but none appeared 
eligible. Some were out of repair, others too far from any town of 
importance or a railway station, and the land attached to others was 
of poor quality. He now, he said, intended to visit the houses for 
sale in Devonshire, and then return to London, and before finally 
deciding on anything, consult Mr. Harcourt as to the conditions of the 
purchase and other matters. 

At the expiration of another week, and some days after the ball, 
Charlotte received a second letter from her father. In it he informed 
her that she might expect to see him the next day. That he had 
conscientiously visited every house on his list, and had selected two to 
choose from—one near the sea, a short distance from Ilfracombe, and 
the other inland, near the market town of “The scenery in 
both localities,” he continued, “is very beautiful, and the society good, 
so you need not fear being dull from want of associates of your own 
age, especially if we select the house near the town, as there are two 
families with daughters residing within half a mile of the house, and 
I am told highly accomplished girls. During my journey, I have, 
with one exception, met with no adventure worth mentioning, and 
that one I shall not describe to you till we meet, but leave you 
in the meantime to exercise your powers of divination to discover 
what it is.” 

When the Harcourt family were assembled in the evening, Char- 
lotte read aloud the letter she had received from her father, and when 
she had concluded, requested them to assist her in divining what the 
adventure he alluded to might be. Mr. Harcourt entered with some 
spirit into the subject, guessing, though without the slightest data to 
go upon, several circumstances more or less probable. This he did 
evidently more for the purpose of amusing Charlotte, than from any 
interest he personally felt at the moment. Giddy and his mother also 
made several guesses ; but there was a marked difference between their 
manner and that of Mr. Harcourt. His were uttered in a jocose 
but natural tone, while those of Giddy and his mother, although 
their phraseology might have differed little from Mr. Harcourt’s, 
had a certain seriousness about them, rendered still more distin- 
guishable by the flimsiness of the forced gaiety they made use of to 
conceal it. 

At last Mr. Harcourt made a remark, which not only had the 
effect of putting a stop to all other inquiries of his’ wife and son, 
but calmed, to a considerable extent, the somewhat unusual flow of 
Charlotte's spirits. 

“T have it!” he said. “ Your papa has seen some one who met you 
at the ball, and who has made an offer for your hand, Charlotte. 1 
wonder if it is the handsome stranger you met in Brussels !” 
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“How can you talk such nonsense, Gideon!” said his wife, with 
almost anger in her tone. 

Harcourt, however, did not notice either the angry tone or frown 
on her face, but continued : 

“TI do not know why it should be considered nonsense. I have 
heard of much more unlikely things than that happening without 
exciting such especial wonder. After all, perhaps, I may have 
guessed rightly, Charlotte.” 

Charlotte, who for some moments had worn rather a serious ex- 
pression on her face, now attempted to laugh at Harcourt’s poor 
joke; but hardly succeeded. Her laugh suddenly stopped the 
moment after she had called it into existence, and she relapsed into 
a silence as profound as that observed by Mrs. Harcourt and her 
son. Whether Harcourt caught the infection, or whether his mind 
was fatigued by the labours of the day, it would be difficult to say, 
but in a short time he became as silent as the rest. 

To analyse the thoughts of those present in Mrs. Harcourt’s 
drawing-room that evening, would have formed a curious psycho- 
~ logical study. Of Harcourt himself little more need be said than has 
been done already. The mental fatigues and anxieties of a member 
of the bar in full practice are too well known by all to need much 
explanation or apology in his case. He had that evening exerted 
himself solely to please Charlotte, of whom he was very fond, and 
finding her no longer disposed to continue the conversation in the 
same vein in which it had been commenced, he quietly relapsed— 
possibly into the intricacies of some brief which had been placed 
in his hand. Mrs. Harcourt’s silence arose from a far different cause. 

Coming events proverbially cast their shadows before them, and she 
could not divest herself of the impression that: she was at that 
moment in the shade of one which threatened to overthrow the fond 
wish she had so many years cherished—that Giddy and Charlotte 
might become man and wife. Although she had no tangible reason 
to go upon, she could not evade the idea that the handsome English- 
man Charlotte had met abroad had fallen in love with her. The girl 
might have given him no encouragement, still it was probable that, 
though almost unknown to herself, he was not indifferent to her. In 
spite of her better judgment, the thought was incessantly haunting 
her. No sooner had Charlotte read the passage in her father’s letter 
saying that he had a surprise in store for her, than she immediately 
concluded (what strangely enough afterwards proved to be the case) 
‘ that Christian had met Mr. Gurdon, and had felt much pleasure in 
renewing acquaintance with his old travelling companion. 
Charlotte's silence was even still more difficult to account for, 
unless it arose from that peculiar state of mind, frequently met with 
in a young and innocent girl, when, for the first time, the passion of 
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love commences insidiously to steal into her mind. It was more than 
probable that she had at first been struck by the gentlemanly manners 
and appearance of Mr. Gurdon, and as she became better acquainted 
with him his intelligent conversation had strengthened the favourable 
impression he had made. If he had really elicited any warmer 


_ feeling, it remained latent, and she certainly knew it not. When 


they met at the ball, she experienced great pleasure at seeing him 
again, but scarcely more than she would have felt in unexpectedly 
finding herself in the society of a person she admired. Possibly his 
conversation during the pauses in the dances might have been sufli- 
ciently agreeable to increase the admiration she already felt for him. 
The next morning, suffering under the lassitude occasioned by the 
exertions of the previous night, her thoughts were somewhat clouded, 
and although from time to time bright reminiscences of the pleasure 
she had then experienced might start up before her, they quickly 
disappeared again in the languor which oppressed her. In the 
evening, when reading her father’s letter, Mr. Harcourt’s remarks 
upon it had the effect—and perhaps for the first time—of inducing 
her to regard Mr. Gurdon with any greater interest than a young © 
girl might naturally show to a man who had proved himself so 
agreeable a companion. 

Giddy Harcourt was the only one of the party worthy of sympathy. 
The poor fellow was sincerely attached to Charlotte. His love for 
her was as pure and disinterested as it was possible to be. His 
mother’s affection for her, though in itself great, was to a certain 
extent mixed ‘up with a mercenary motive (excusable enough in her 
case), that of seeing her son united to an amiable and handsome 
girl, possessing an ample dower. A selfish or mercenary thought in 
connection with Charlotte never for a moment entered the young 
fellow's imagination. His love, although it had assumed a warmer 
tone, was as pure from any motive of the kind as when, little children 
together, he would build a house of cards for her, and feel pleasure in 
seeing her destroy his labours by blowing it down. His love had 
continued to be that of an affectionate brother for a sister till some 
months before their journey to Paris, when a change took place in it. 
He then began to throw aside the love of a boy for his sister, and 
with palpitating heart, and half-frightened at his own temerity, he 
experienced a pleasure in her society to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger. ‘The change from the boy’s love to the man’s had a singular 
effect on his behaviour and bearing in the presence of Gharlotte. Till 
the change commenced, he was always joyous and lively, chatting with 
her with great vivacity, finding subjects to amuse her, and feeling 
pleasure when he succeeded. In her company he was now rather 
silent and reserved than otherwise, although he far more frequently 
took the opportunity to be alone with her than formerly. He also 
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began to take greater pains with his personal appearance. Hitherto 
he had been too indifferent in his dress, even for a boy, and now he 
became fastidious in the extreme, so that his father, habitually most 
indulgent to his son, was frequently obliged to remonstrate with him 
on the subject, less from the increase of expense, than the time he 
wasted on his toilette. 

It would be absurd to imagine that the keen motherly eye of Mrs. 
Harcourt did not notice, and with satisfaction, these indications of affec- 
‘ tion for Charlotte so fast taking root in the mind of her darling son. In 
vain, however, did she seek for equally favourable indications in Char- 
lotte. That the girl was much attached to Giddy there could be no 
doubt. She evidently took pleasure in his society, and listened with 
great interest to any conversation which took place respecting him 
during his absence; but Mrs, Harcourt had no difficulty in perceiving 
that it was merely a continuance of the childish affection which had 
existed between them from the time they first became playfellows. 
Nothing daunted, however, Mrs. Harcourt hoped on, trusting some 
lucky accident or circumstance would occur to develope a warmer feel- 
ing for Giddy in the mind of Charlotte. 

When the trip to Paris was first proposed, it appeared like a god- 
send to Mrs. Harcourt. Great as her desire had always been to visit 
Paris, it was now completely lost in the satisfaction she felt at the 
opportunity of throwing the young people so much together, and, as 
before stated, she took every conceivable occasion of engaging the 
society of Miss Turner. That Giddy’s love for Charlotte increased 
during their stay in Paris was certain, but still it did not appear to be 
reciprocated by her. At first sight Mrs. Harcourt was disposed to 
think the young girl had begun to look with favour on Giddy, but she 
was afterwards obliged to admit to herself that the increased interest 
she evidently took in his conversation was merely a further develop- 
ment of her sisterly love. 

The mysterious paragraph in Christian’s letter had caused Mrs. 
Harcourt great annoyance, probably increased by the incertitude which 
existed as to its meaning. However, the next day she would know all, 
and devoutly did she trust she should find she had uselessly alarmed 
herself, and that Christian had alluded to some totally different subject. 
The following day Mr. Gourlay arrived in London. During dinner 
time he narrated to them at considerable length the different localities 
through which he had passed, and the towns he had visited. As he 
had mentioned in his letter, he had selected two houses from the 
others as the most eligible—the one inland, and the other near the 
sea. Of the two, he said, he gave his preference to the former; but le 
had determined not to decide till he had talked the matter over with 
Charlotte and his friends in London. The house by the seaside was 
of more modern elevation, and the country around it lovely, but the 
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grounds attached to it were very limited. The other house, although 
certainly of less modern appearance, was equally commodious, and the 
grounds around it beautifully laid out. In fact, so extensive were they, 
and so well wooded, that they more richly deserved the name of a 
park than many other localities rejoicing in it. He had also the 
opportunity of hiring, if he wished it, a considerable extent of meadow 
land in the neighbourhood, and this to him was a great temptation, as 
he intended to devote a considerable portion of his leisure time to 
grass-farming. ‘The society, also, in the neighbourhood was very good, 
which would be an advantage to Charlotte, as she need not then be 
deprived of companions, and from what he had heard, the society 
among the county families was the most agreeable in England. 

“And now don’t laugh at what I am going to tell you,” he con- 
tinued ; “but it is very likely, Harcourt, I may ask you to take me as 
a pupil.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Harcourt, laughing in spite of his friend’s 
injunction, “ with great pleasure; although, to say the truth, my time 
is very much engaged at present. But tell me candidly, is it not 
somewhat late in life for you to commence the study for the law ?—and 
the bar is already over-stocked.” 

“Don’t imagine for one moment that I wish to become a member of 
the bar,” said Christian. ‘“ My ideas are far more moderate than that. 
No; I only wish to learn as much as would enable me to play the 
county justice of peace, without making myself more ridiculous than 
my fellows.” 

“That you may very easily do,” said Harcourt, who, like most 
members of the bar, had formed a somewhat uncomplimentary opinion 
of the abilities of the great unpaid. “ But speaking seriously, is it 
likely that you would be put upon the commission of the peace ?” 

“From what the house-agent told me in Exeter—who, by-the-by, 
appears to be well-posted up in all county matters—it is very likely I 
might be invited to take a seat on the bench of magistrates. The 
lord-lieutenant, he told me, wished very much to have some men of 
business among them, as the majority at present were principally land- 
holders in the neighbourhood, and in the habit of trusting entirely to 
their clerks in all matters connected with business subjects. 

“Well, Gourlay,” said Harcourt, “I must say I shall like to see 
you playing the ‘beak.’ I am fully persuaded you will do it to per- 
fection. You need be in no trouble about getting up a sufficient 
amount ‘of legal knowledge for the occasion. To-morrow I will get 
you some law books especially written to suit the capacities of our 
county magistrates. What do you say, Charlotte? Shall you like 
to see your papa on the bench ?” 

“Very much, indeed,” she replied. “I am sure he will fulfil his 
duties in a very honourable manner—wouldn't you, papa ?” 
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“T hope so, my dear. At least as far as integrity of purpose goes, 
I may say I shall do so, without doubt.” 

“And now tell us, Mr. Gourlay,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “if you are 
appointed to the bench of magistrates, and there should be a vacancy 
for a clerk, or any other legal appointment, will you think of Giddy ? 
I am sure you would soon obtain great influence among them. 
Mr. Harcourt is going to enter Giddy at the bar after he has com- 
pleted his next term at Oxford, and I am sure you would find him a 
very useful assistant.” 

“ Yes, Kate,” said her husband; “but those appointments are 
usually filled by solicitors, and Giddy is to be a barrister, so there is 
not much to be done in that way, energetic as Mr. Gourlay may be 
in his behalf. No, Giddy, my boy,” he continued, “the best thing 
you can do will be to go on the western circuit, and then possibly 
you may have to defend some prisoner that has been brought before 
him ?” 

The conversation continued in this strain till Charlotte and Mrs. 
Harcourt left the table. It then turned on the title of the house 
Christian was in treaty for, and the different subjects connected with 
the purchase. ‘They soon afterwards joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, when Christian for the first time spoke of the enigma he had 
sent them in his letter. 

“And now, Charlotte,” he commenced, “have you guessed to what 
I alluded ?” 

“No, papa, we cannot form an idea.” 

“Can you, Mrs. Harcourt ?” 

Mrs. Harcourt could not, nor could Giddy, who was asked the same 
question. It need hardly be said, however, that not one of the three 
spoke the truth in the matter. 

“And I told them,” said Harcourt, “that I was sure you had seen 
the handsome stranger who had accompanied you to England. Was I 
not right now ?” 

“Harcourt,” said Christian, “a man as expert at guessing as you 
are ought to make his fortune at the bar. Why, my dear fellow, you 
might be certain when you take a brief whether the cause you have to 
plead would prove successful or otherwise, and you could then reject 
all those likely to be unfortunate. Such a faculty as you possess 
ought to make the fortune of any man.” 

“JT was right, then, after all,” said Harcourt, laughing. 

“Quite right. When I got into the train at Bristol to go to 
Exeter, Mr. Gurdon entered the same compartment with me. He 
remembered me immediately, and seemed pleased to see me, and wé 
chatted on agreeably till we arrived at Exeter, where I stopped, and 
he continued his journey to Plymouth, having some law business to 
attend to at that place. He told me, Charlotte, that he had lately 
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met you at a very agreeable ball, and had danced more than once with 
you, and that you seemed to enjoy yourself greatly.” 

Charlotte coloured deeply, though possibly without being able to 
account for it herself. 

“Tam sure I don’t know how he could tell I enjoyed myself so 
much,” was her reply. “I never said so to him, at any rate.” 

“Tt was quite true though, after all,” said Christian. “And how 
did you enjoy yourself, Giddy ?” 

“Oh! very much indeed,” he replied. “I don’t know when I ever 
spent a more delightful evening.” 

This was hardly the truth, and the tone of the poor fellow’s voice 
proved it. Neither his father nor Christian noticed it, but Mrs. 
Harcourt’s ear was more acute, and something like a half-smothered 
sigh escaped her as she turned her glance on her son. 

“You said Mr. Gurdon was about to visit Plymouth on some law 
business,” said Harcourt. “Is he in the profession, then ?” 

“T believe so,” said Christian. “If I rightly understood him, he is 
either a member of the bar or about to be called to it, I don’t exactly 
know which. ‘To say the truth, when he spoke on the subject I was 
not paying much attention to what he said.” 

“ Do you know anything about his family ?” inquired Mrs. Harcourt, 

“Nothing whatever, beyond I remember his saying he was an 
orphan, both his parents having died when he was young, and that he 
had not the slightest recollection of either.” 

“ Does he live in London ?” asked Mrs. Harcourt. 

“ Even that I cannot say for a certainty,” said Christian ; “although 
I believe he does. By-the-by, he told me he was frequently in the 
law-courts when he was in town, so I suppose he must. But all that 
you will be able to learn yourselves.” 

“How so?” asked Mrs. Harcourt; “although I have no curiosity 
on the point.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said Christian, “agreeable as he was, 
after some time his conversation began to fatigue me. Beyond his 
telling me of Charlotte’s pleasure at the ball, I had, of course, no 
interest in it, and he talked very little of anything else. So at last, 
to cut the matter short, I gave him my card with your address written 
on it, and told him, when he returned to London, I should be very 
happy to see him if he would call. I hope I was not indiscreet in 
doing so, Mrs. Harcourt,” he continued ; “although, after I had given 
him your address, I felt perhaps I might have taken an unwarrantable 
liberty in inviting a person here without permission.” 

“Oh! not at all,” said Mrs. Harcourt, with something very like 
displeasure in her tone; “only, you see, Mr. Harcourt is so much 
engaged in business, and he comes home so late and tired in the evening, 
T am afraid we should hardly either of us prove a good host or hostess.” 
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“ Nonsense, my dear,” said her husband, easily perceiving his wife’s 
drift—that she did not wish Mr. Gurdon to call. “We shall be most 
happy, Gourlay, to see your friend, whenever he pleases to call. Pray 
tell him so if you see him again.” 

The negotiations for the sale of the house at —— now went on 
rapidly, and in less than a fortnight not only was the transfer com- 
pleted, but Christian had taken possession. He now, accompanied by 
an upholsterer from London, again visited the house to make prepara- 
tions for his residence in it, leaving Charlotte still under the care of 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

A few days after his departure, one afternoon, when Mrs. Harcourt, 
with her son and Charlotte, were together in the drawing-room, the 
door opened and the servant announced Mr. Gurdon. His entrance 
seemed to take all by surprise, and that unmixed with the slightest 
pleasure or satisfaction. Young Harcourt looked indignant, an un- 
mistakable frown was perceptible on the brow of his mother, while 
Charlotte coloured highly—a fact which did not pass unnoticed by 
Mrs. Harcourt. Mr. Gurdon was the only one who appeared at his 
ease. After shaking hands with Charlotte, he turned to Mrs. Harcourt, 
and said : 

“T trust you will excuse the liberty I have taken in calling on you, 
but my friend and old travelling companion, Mr. Gourlay informed 
me he was sure you would kindly permit it.” 

“Most happy to see you,” said Mrs. Harcourt, but without the 
slightest approach to happiness or even pleasure in her tone. “ Most 
happy to see you or any other friend of Mr. Gourlay’s.” 

She now invited Mr. Gurdon to take a seat, who, addressing 
Charlotte, said : 

“T hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing your papa.” 

“T am sorry to say he is absent, nor do I expect him back just at 
present,” said Charlotte, with some embarrassment, for she easily per- 
ceived Mr. Gurdon was not a welcome visitor to Mrs. Harcourt. 

“T am really very sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Gurdon; “but I hope 
I shall be more fortunate on another occasion.” 

Here was an excellent opportunity for Mrs. Harcourt to say some- 
thing civil to her guest, but she did not profit by it. A dead silence 
now reigned among them all for some moments; indeed, so marked 
was it that Mr. Gurdon could not refrain from noticing it. 

“T am afraid,” he said, rising from his chair, “I have come at an 
unfortunate moment. You were perhaps on the point of going out, 
and I am detaining you. If so, pray excuse me, and I will call another 
day.” 

Mrs. Harcourt now felt she had hardly shown him sufficient civility. 
Forcing an amount of welcome in her tone which she was far from 
feeling, she assured him he was in error, and begged him again to be 
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seated. She then made an effort to enter into conversation with him 
upon some of the current topics of the day, to all of which he replied, 
and perhaps for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour there was nothing 
to remark different to the conversation which usually takes place at 
morning calls. Still there was a chill over them all. Charlotte took 
but little part in what was going on, and then merely answered by 
monosyllables any observations made to her by Mr. Gurdon. There 
was a slight appearance of vexation on her countenance, arising not 
from any displeasure at the presence of Mr. Gurdon, but that she 
seemed to think he was hardly treated with the courtesy which was 
his due. 

Young Harcourt did not speak a word during the whole of Mr. 
Gurdon’s visit, nor did the latter once address any remark to him. In 
fact, there was no difficulty in perceiving that a very hostile feeling 
was springing up between them, although as yet they had never ex- 
changed a word. At last, unable to shake off the oppression which hung 
over them, Mr. Gurdon rose to take his leave. He did so with the 
ease of a polished gentleman. Even when leaving the room, he 
answered the cold, stern bow of Giddy with perfect courtesy, and not 
unfriendly feeling. Then, turning again to Mrs. Harcourt, he ex- 
pressed his hope that on a future occasion he should find Mr. Gourlay 
at home when he called, which she merely answered with a cool smile, 
as he left them. 
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A SECRET FOR HUSBANDS 











NevER refuse your wife anything she has set her heart. 
upon; never try to convince her that she does not need 
it, or that you cannot afford it. Don’t get into an argu- 
ment on the subject, or, rest assured, she will get the best 
of it. On the contrary, assent cheerfully to her sugges- 
tions, even though at first glance it may appear some- 
what startling ; discuss the style and quality of the desired 
article, and good-naturedly compare tastes. Then, if you 
really cannot afford it, you may say, ‘“‘ My dear, you shall 
have it shortly; but just now our rent must be paid, you 
know.” (The wise husband never says “‘my” rent. It 
makes a wife realise her partnership in the domestic firm 
to be allowed an interest in the rent.) Or you may speak 
of whatever it may be that really interferes, and the dear, 
reasonable woman cheerfully defers her pet scheme—only 
defers, you see; the equally reasonable husband, does not 
require her to renounce it. In process of time either 
your wife discovers that she can do very well without it, 
or you will have the pleasure of saying, “‘ Now, my dear, 
if you want that article we were speaking of, I think we 
may afford it.” 

The arguing husband is the philosopher whose wife 
always gets what she wants, reasonable or unreasonable. 
The husband who never refuses his wife anything generally 
has a wife who is willing to wait until he can afford to 
gratify her wishes. This may seem paradoxical, but the 
study of human nature, of which most wives have a fair 
share, will explain the apparent mystery, which really is 
no mystery at all. If your wife wants asewing machine, 
don’t mention the ‘‘ rent,” but use all your wit to find 
out the right one; one that she can use, and have 
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pleasure in using, one thatthe children can work with 
and may, play with, one: that, anybody can use. off-hand, 
without“‘giving her whole -mmd*to it.” 

“There is one such machine—only one—it is silent, 
toe. You can read the evening paper to your wife, or 
“* Robinson Crusoe” to your children, or write a letter 
to the “Times” undisturbed, while this quiet, steady 
worker is, gliding swiftly over the little frocks and knicker- 
bockers by your side. 

In the long run the “ rent” will be paid all the easier 
on account of the sewing machine. It must be paid at 
once perhaps. Still you need not wait. ‘This treasure, 
this helper, this rent-payer, this comfort-bringer, this 
silent sewing machine may be got now and paid for a 
little at atime, if your purse.is slender. 

But there is need of much caution at the outset. 
There are several good sewing machines, which would be of 
mo use to your wife, because she could not use them for 
the greater part of her work. If you ask a few friends 
whether, so far as they know, sewing machines are really 
available for everyday, off-hand odds and ends of family 
sewing. One will reply, “ Of coursenot; my wife always 
does. such work by hand; she says it’s easier than to get 
‘the machine ready. In fact, she does not use the sewing 
machine much herself, she cannot manage it very well.” 


Another will say, “My wife never thinks of sewing by 
hand—she has not the patience to doit. ‘The sewing 
machine is always ready for anything, and really is a 
comfort to my whole family. We all use it more or 
less, children included. I »whiled away many an hour 
with it myself at first. { can put a thousand stitches 
in a yard of hem in a minute, folding the hem as 
it goes along—every stitch perfect—and what is more 
important, the sewing will outwear the cloth.” 

One has got the right sewing machine and the other 
‘has got one of the many ‘wrong ones, just as you are 
ery likely todo if you don’t have your wits about you. 




















The first ;requidite Offa family sewing machine is 
simplicity. A sewing machine may have all the.other 
virtues,vand «still be mseless: in’ the family, because the 
family cannot useit. Simplictty isthe. first requisite 
in any kind of machinery to be managed by ladies and 
unskilful persons. Tiwerybody in .the \trade appreciates 
this fact,.and so in the advertisements, all the .machimes 
are the simplest,” just as,every shopkeeper’s is ‘‘ the 
cheapest house in. the trade.” ‘Some people ‘may ‘be 
caught by mere statements, which may or may not be 
mis-statements ; but clever people probably read such 
literature withsome misgiving; thatis,.if they read it at all. 

People don’t knew how -helpful:a sewing-machine can 
be, and generally expect of it too little. Don*t:make this 
mistake. Require it to stand ready to drop its needle 
into every little item of sewing before your wife could get 
her workbasket in -working order. Demand that the 
machine shall not only do all the family sewimg, but 
make it pleasant oceupation instead of tedious and 
wearing work. Don’t believe that a member of the 
family must‘be set apart to manage the sewing machine, 
ora machinist be employed for the purpose; the family 
sewing machine is for the use of every member of the 
family down to the little ones. If you don’t find & 
equal to all these requirements, it will be because you get 
the wrong machine. The right family sewing machine 
will last a life time, paying for itself every year over and 
over.again—a perpetaal source of ‘satisfaction, comfort, 
leisure, and benefit to .the whole family. Any of the 
wrong ones will bother your wife, waste her time and 
strength, and unless she has an unusually mechanical head, 
it will spoii material and cost money for repairs ; and after 
all-you will be:giad to'get half price, or less, for‘it in ex- 
change for the Willcox and Gibbs. 

It is not wise to buy an article which may be either 
8o useful or so useless as a sewing machine without first 
knowing whether it «is the ‘right one -or one of the very 
many’ wrong ones. ‘A little experience opens one’s eyes 
sometimes, and is very useful. 

he. secret.of safety is the month's trial at home before 
purchase. After that you will:need no .cownsel. 





PRICES REDUCED. 
Quality same as before. 





Machines sent carriage puid so that the trial may be equally 
and perfectly freein every home in the Kingdom. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange. Easy Terms, &c. 


e*+ Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of machine; and 
the chapter entitled “Terms, &c.,’’ on page 12, will make your way clear further. 


[THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE.} 


Willcox > Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

135, REGENT STREET, w. § LONDON. 

16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER 


AGENCIES : 
LIVERPOOL—Oxron & Co., 114, Bold Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. TonevE, 3, Bull Street. 
BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 
CORK—Arxkins Bros., The London House. 
GLASGOW—M. Brown, 105, Sauchiehall Street. 
Barnstarte—W. H. Hearson; Beprorp—E. L. Moulton; Be.rast—Riddel 
and Co.; CuEtrennam—J. Steel & Co.; Leicester—H. Gee; NorruampTon— 
. & G. Higgins; Rype—M. H. Gelling; Souvrnamrron—Isted & Co.; Trow- 
spuipce--J. Rison & Co.; end in many other Towns, 





























NEW EDITION OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, wIiTH 
LOO HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS. 
Now ready, PART I., price 6d., 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH. 


Epitep sy J. F. WALLER, LL.D., M.R.LA, 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 





In Monthly Parts, price'7A., and in Volumes, price'7s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S 


BREHM'S BOOK OF BIRDS, 


With upwards of 400 accurate Engravings on Wood, executed expressly 
for the Work, and a series of exquisite Full-page Plates, Printed in 
Colours, from Original Designs by F. W. KEyL. 


Part 16 now ready, also Vol. I. now ready. 


“In the fine work on birds which = ublishers have employed Professor Rymer 
Jones to ‘adapt’ from the German of Brehm, we find a book so cheap that all may 
possess it, and yet so excellent a popular wenies that we know of none that can be com- 
pared with it.”—Sczentijic Opinion, 





Now publishing, in 
Monthly Parts, price 7d., and in Half-yearly Volumes, price 68., 


CASSELU’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, 


With frequent COLOURED PLATES, and with Illustrations on almost 
every page. 
Part 17 now ready, price 7d., also Vols. I. and II. 

@ CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, in addition to being a COMPLETE 
COOKERY BOOK, furnishes, in the fullest and most extended sense, 4 GUIDE 
TO EVERY DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL LIFE; each feature of Domestic 
and Social Economy being dealt with so as to meet the requirements of all classes of income. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
AND 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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JUST COMMENCED, 
In Monthly Parts, price 7d, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


WITH 


HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, 
Cassell’s 


History of the War, 


Uniform with “Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England.” 





No expense is spared to render the Work, in all its details, 
worthy of the great events which it represents. It is printed ona 
page 10% in, x 7% im., so that whilst the size of the Work is 
convenient for the library, it affords ample scope for justice being 
done to the Illustrations with which it abounds. 


PART II. is published with the March Magazines, 
now ready. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF THE 
WAR has been continually REPRINTED, and 
the FIFTH EDITION of PART I. is now 
veady for delivery. 


*,* It is particularly requested that Subscribers will send their orders for 
PART II. to their Booksellers immediately, that the Publishers may receive as 
early advice as possible of the number required to meet all demands. 


*,* A LARGE ENGRAVING of the BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE, 
., suitable for Framing, is presented /ree of charge with Part I. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
AND 596, BROADWAY, NEW YorK, ’ 
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Gassell’s Magazine. 





Number 68, ready March 1, price 1d, and 
Part 1%, ready March 25, price 6d., will 
contain the opening Chapters of 


MR. CHARLES READE’S 


NEw STORY. 


C2” cONTENTS OF PART 1¥%. 


‘ No. 68. 
‘A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION.” 


By Mr. CHARLES READE, 


A Mad Game, My Mas- 
ters! 

Princesses’ Husbands. 

A Philosopher on Stilts. I. 

Frank Sinclair’s Wife. By 
the Author of ‘‘ George Geith.” 


No. 69. 
“A Terrible Temptation” 
(continued). 
A Philosopher on Stilts. II. 
Refuse and Waste. 
His Photograph. 
Two Scenes in France. 
A Royal Love-Match. 
Frank Sinclair’s Wife, 





No. 70. 

“A Terrible Temptation” 
(continued). 

One of Our Taxes. 

In a Cornish Cavern. 

Five Days in the Inquisi- 
tion. I. 

Mr. Grains’ Lake. 

Frank Sinclair’s Wife. 


No. 71. 

“A Terrible Temptation” 
(continued). 

The Recent Eclipse. 

Caught by the Tide. 

Five Days in the Inquisi- 
tion. IL. 

No Love to Spare. Ballad, 
set to Music by G. W. MARTIN. 

Frank Sinclair’s Wife. 


FRONTISPIECE—Portraits of H.R.H. The PRINCESS 
LOUISE and the MARQUIS OF LORNE. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
AND 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“*‘TiTTLE FOLKS’ is about the prettiest, neatest, wisest, 
nattiest, and best illustrated magazine for little people that we 
have ever met with. It is good without being silly, and conveys 
suitable information in an acceptable way; it is educational as 
well as amusing; and surely TWENTY pieces of poetry, 
TWENTY-SEVEN large and TWENTY-THREE small pictures 
—and such pictures—are cheaply bought for sixpence.”—T7h 
Publishers’ Circular. 


*,* Nearly "FO,OOO Copies of LITTLE FOLKS 
have already been sold. 


Little Folks. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
EVERY MONTH, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


f= PARTS I. and II. now ready, price 6d. each 














PART I. contains PART II. contains 
LARGE eroruaee 
27 LARGE PICTURES. 22 SMALL P aUERS. 


23 SMALL PICTURES. i= STOR F 
2O PIECES OF POETRY. i= At yd OF ees 


"7 STORIES. A PIECE O a 
2 DRAWING COPIES. A DRAWING GOP =. 
15 OTHER MATTERS. SOME LITTLE FOLKS’ OWN 
FRONTISPIECE. I ‘ERS about our History 


RIDDLES. PUZZLES. FIRESLD bag - Sapa 
SOMETHING ABOUT OLD | PLAYTHINGS FOR LITTLE 


CUSTOMS. ONES. “ 
LITTLE FANCIES FOR > BOUT WITCHES. NESTS. 

LITTLE FOLKS. GOING TO MARKET 400 
OLD RHYMES. YEAR 


BUSY LITTLE FOLKS. ABOUT CLEVER DOGS. 
FUNNY FASHIONS. OLD SAYINGS, &. &. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 
AND 596, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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HE THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


6 °° of obtaining Pianofortes, originated 
vers f by CRAMERS, and only fully developed by 
«y,¥them, has now undergone an_ ordeal 
“™ lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
EN. Btages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
s. also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
ray. {™Makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniums, Ameri- 
cor Mcan Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
wre the Chamber. CRAMERs would respectfully 
=s6 Bsolicit all who are desirous of obtaining an 
r 400 . . 
s. (instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
ssmallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
Y Cilberrs take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new “ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcest 1n Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


KS 


each, 


NDON ; 

















CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE, . 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE. 








TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION, 
Height, 33 feet ; width, 44 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more 
agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manu- 
factured by Cramer & Co., and can be obtained at their 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
64, West STREET, BRIGHTON ; and also of CRAMER, Woop 
AND Co., 43, MoorRGATE STREET ; WESTMORELAND STREET, 
Dustin; Hicu Street, BetFasT; and of Woop & Co. 
Epinsurcu ; and J. Muir Woop & Co., GLascow. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a 
half Guineas per quarter; if on the ordinary hire, 215. per 
month. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





RAMER & CO. are the only Manufacturers in England 

of the American Organs. The tone is most agreeable, 

and, although produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer 
to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been obtained 


- from the Harmonium. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured 


by Cramer & Co.: 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves w« {ra @ © 
” ” » 2 Stops, ,, oat 5.0: @ 

‘9 » » 4 on 9 .- O28 

09 %9 » 6 455 " .- 28 0 o 
ome) 


Rosewood or Walnut, w 8S w ” ws = 


LPI IIOP PIO 


HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.: and WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER, WOOD & C0., Moorgate Street, London; & Dublin & Belfast. 
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CRAMER'S 


INE ORGAN. 


he 
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£5 
21881 
=A i} 
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With fase stops, containing 156 pipes, beautifal design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. 

Price in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas ; in black walnut, 70 Gvineas ; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CRAMERS have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily asa pianoforte. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Under the 
PATRONAGE OF & gi, | AUTHORITY OF 
ROYALTY > THE FACULTY. 


THE BEST REMIDY for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 


of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient Consumption (of 
which CouGH is the most positive indicatiot.\, they are of unerring efficacy. 
In AstuMa and in WINTER CovaH they have xever been known to fail. 

Keatine’s Coven Lozenazs are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PUBLIC SPEAKER and the PRoFESSIONAL SINGER 
will find them inveluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ; having been in use for more than 
HatF A CENTURY, aid the numerous testimonials received fully bear out 
the above statemeni. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
One or two, taken at |.ed-time, will allay the irritation in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disturbing the patie t during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the day, when the 
Cough is troublesome, will afford great relief. 


Being made from the} rescription of an eminent Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the 4 ove complaints. 


Allou the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, “144., and i Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
Sold Retail by all Dri ggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. To some 
parts of the World,:uch as China and the East Indies, the Lozenges are put 
up in Bottles. 

CAUTION.—To preves t spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ‘**‘ FEATING'S 
COUGH | .0ZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of 
each Box,and no'ice the inal Mark as above, without which none are genuine. 


These L zenges are put up with directions in every Language. 


SOLD WHOLES ALE BY 
BARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co. 
__ SANGER & SONS 


SR elias LU hinge BoP aN MnP 




















READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 





Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
Ter. Mab. Ellis, Poniy-Pridd, Glamorgan, May. 1866. 
DéAR Str,—I was attacked with a severe couga, which your LOZENGES removed tm a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGES, were soon cured. I feel it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 
To Mr, THOMAS KEATING. W. HEWETT. 





RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
: : August 23, 1868. 
DEAR SIR,—Having tried your CougH LozeNGEs in India I have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections ; so good a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. 


W. B. G. 
To Mr, THOMAS KEATING. Apothceary‘H. M. Indian Medical Service. 





London, 91, Cannon Street. 
Sir,—From the great benefit I have derived in using your Coucm Lozencus, [ cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage from them, to which I consider you are justly entitled. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. THos, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. JOHN CULEMAN. 





Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
‘““GUNS AND SHOOTING.”) 


Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
S1r—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect [ have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that deficl all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet [ got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I fiud are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
To Mr, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Chureh Yard. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, P, HAWKER. 





Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. 
August 25th, 1866. 


DEAR SIR,—I have derived so much benefit from using your Coucd LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced 
by a winter cough. For many years I have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it beeame-so bad that [ could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your LOZENGES, which are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. I remain, faithfully yours, E.L. D. 





From S. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DEAR KBATING,—It affords me much pleasure to learn that the sale of your CouGH LOZENGES is s0 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allaying pulmonary irritation. In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it is most 
desirable to combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your Cough LozENGES. I well remember 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, who 
had suffered for many years from Asthma. 

If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of this recommendation. With best wishes, 

Believe me, dear KEATING, faithfully yours, 8. H. MURLEY. 

To Mr. ERATING, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 





St. Paul's Cathedral, 80th Nov., 1849. 
Stn,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Boarseness. They have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely abdle to sing from the effects 


of Catarrh, I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. c 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING. Vicar Choral. 


Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 
Agiari Lane, Native Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 
RAR S(r,—L have great pleasure in informing you of the great gond your excellent Couctt 
\.0ZKNGRS do in Pulmonary diseases. [2m 9 Medical Practitioner in Rombay, and am satisfied with 
'neir good effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity. 
{ remain, Sir, yours respectfull 7. 
T, Keating, Esq. COWASJI RU PrONJI KHARADL. 
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THE distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. DE JoNGH’s OIL 
so much celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of 
the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and unscrupulous 
opposition of many interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public 
patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I.—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and 
guaranteed. 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic 
experience has found to be the most effective in the operation of the 
remedy. 

III.—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and im- 
proves the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to 
be immeasurably greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI.—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely 
more economical than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 








CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. DE JONGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER 
Ort in Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. 
Administered in time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only the power 
of subduing all disposition to Phthisis but of arresting the development ‘of 
tubercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it has 
accomplished, in numerous instances, a compiete cure. No remedy so 
rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, 
stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local 
malady. 


Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, observes :— 


“Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most 
uniformly pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is 
Dr. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cod 
Liver Oil in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and I can 
confidently recommend it, as the most efficacious kind.” 


Dr. WAUDBY, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, remarks :— 


**T can take Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little 
inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, 
it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe DR. DE JONGH’s Oil to be the most 
valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” . 


(For further select Medical Opinions see other side. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of PRosTRATION and EMACTIATION the restorative powers of 
Dr. DE JoNGH’s L1GHT-BROwN Cop LIVER O11 have been remarkably mani- 
fested, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties having entirely restored 
health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


ROWLAND DALTON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., District Medical Officer 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, observes :— 

‘In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JONGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects 
of Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down 
state of health and strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I 
never recommend any other sort. The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and 
it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, 
when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, as being the 
most agrteable way. I could wish that DR. DE JONGH’s Oil would come into general 
use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., author of “ Notes 
and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” remarks :— 

** After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, for 
debility brought on by over-exertion, I tried, merely as a last resort, DR. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Oil. 1 received immediate relief ; ; and its use was the means of my 
restoration to health. In their sensible properties and chemical constituents, the Pale Oil 
and Dr. DE JONGH’s. Light-Brown Jil are distinct medicines ; and, from my observation 
of their mode of action and effects, 1 must believe that I have seen many patients die both 
in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 
of life, who, i in all probability, would have been cured, ifthe medical properties of DR. DE 
JoneGn’s Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 


EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R f Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law "Board - Great Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, 
Britain. “*In all cases I have found Dr. pE JonGu’s Cod 
“We think it a great advantage that there is one Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, 


kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally ad- among which the presence of cholaic compounds, 
mitted to be genuine— the Light-Brown Oil sup- and of iodine in a state of organic combination, are 
plied by Dr. DE JonGu.” the most remarkable.” 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Dr. BARLOW, F.R.S., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. Senior Physician to Guy's Hospital. 

**1 deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. vz ““T have frequently recommended persons con- 
JonGu’s guarantee to be preferable to any other | sulting me to make use of Dr. pe JonGu’s Cod 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.’ liver Oil. I have been well satisfied with its 


effects, and believe it to be a very pure Oil.” 
Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author of the *‘ Spas of Germany.” Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
“Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil Physician to the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 








produces the desired effect in a shorter time than “Dr. DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
other kinds, and it does not cause the nausea and has the rare excellence of being well borne and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administra- assimilated by stomachs which reject the ordinary 
tion of the Pale Oil.” oils,” 
: - Dr. LAWRANCE, 
EDWIN CANTON, Esgq., F.R.C.S., Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 
Surgeon to having Cross Hospital. 1 “7 invariably prescribe Dk. bE JonGu’s Cod 
“*T find Dr. pe JonGcn’s Cod Liver Oil to be Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured 
much more efficacious than other varicties of the that lam recommending a genuine article, and not 
same medicine which I have also employed with a a manufactured compound in which the efficacy 


view to test their relative superiority.” of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 





DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & C0., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION — Beware of mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations, 





-— 





Printers: Joseph Causton & Sons, London. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT THE HAIR. 


eee mae, WOMAN, and CHILD wants a good Head of air, 
tifies the human form like it, while few things are more unpleasant than thin, frissly, 
faded, harsh dry hair covering the clothing with dandriff. If people will only use MRS, §. A. 
ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR PREPARATIONS they will have no trouble about their Hair, The 
Plain Truth is, that 40 years’ trial and experiment have proved MRS. ALLENS Articles to be 
genuine, and the people have found it out. For Preserving, Restoring. and insuring a good 
Head of Hair, nothing has ever been found one half as effective and satisfactory as MRS, ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER and ZYLOBALSAMUM. The favourable effect is seen and felt at 
once, The “ RESTORER” never fails to bring the original youthful colour, gloss, and beauty of 
the Hair, and add new life and vigour to the roots, The ‘ ZYLOBALSAMUM™” for Dressing the 
Hair imparts a gloss and vigorous appearance very beautiful to see; no dandriff can gather or 





stay where the Zylobalsamum is used, 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. The Restorer, 6s.; the Zylobalsamum, $s. 


in large Bottles. They are distinct and 


separate Preparations, and not at all necessary to be 


used together. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 





RIMMEL'S sgn PERFUMERY & ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 





3 and $s. 


RIMMEL'S 
> SCENT CASES 





IHLANG-IHLANG, eg JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other 
sweet perfumes, from 23. 6d. 


; three in a pretty box for 7s. 


a. Pra JUICE and GLYCERINK, the best Preparation for the Hair 


8. 6d ; 

RIMMEL'S Gi Yok RINE ‘SOAP, 6d. and 1s. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILE! VINEGAR, 18.3 2s. 6@.; and 5s. 

S$ PHOTOCHROMEK, to restore Grey Hair and Beard to their original colour, 38.64. 
MUSICAL a SCENT CASES, &c., from One Guinea, 
Fancy Wood, Leather, Veivet, &c.), from 5s. 
FLORAL CKACKERS, containing beautiful sernted flowers. 5s. See 
ORACULAR CRACKERS, 3s. 6d. per dozen. KOSEWATER CRACKERS, 2s, nea 
SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s.¢6d; Rose Buds, 3s. Gd.; Grouped Flowers, és. 6d. 
EASTER EGGS, for Presents, from 13, to £1 1s, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 


Perfumer to B.R.W. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand; 128, ce sae Street; and 24, Cornhill, London; 17, Boulevard 
des Italiens, Paris; 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 
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JOSEPHeGILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL EL PENS. 


Every Packet bears ee Sold by all Dealers 
the Fao-stmile throughout 
of hit Signature, the World, 



















COCOA 1 for INVALIDS. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC COCOA. 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is 
highly nutritious, easily digested and palatable, 
and adapted for the most delicate stomach. 


Soe Se fem ts, 6d. by all Chemists 
and Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 





BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as 
possible."——Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 
“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince 
should.”—Soc. Sci. Kev, “ Highly nourishing 
and easily digested.”"— Dr. Hassall, 

No Boiling or Straining required, Tins 1s., 
2e., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, New Bond Street, London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Ware- 
_ housemen, 
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ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS ‘CAUSE 1088 OF MONEY. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OFALL KINDS 


BY INSURING WITH THE __ 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE: COMPANY. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES £1000 
AT DEATH, OR AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF £6 PER WEEK 
FOR INJURY. 


£565,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


ONE OUT OF EVERY TWELVE ANNUAL POLICY-HOLDERS BECOMING 
A CLAIMANT EACH YEAR. 

















For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, AND 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Wn. YOUNGER & Cos 
INDIA PALE AND 
EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest quality and in the highest state of 
rfection may be obtained in Cask and Bottle 
fom Bottlers and the principal Retailers in } 














Of the Highest Quality, 
Manufactured by 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
PROPRIETORS OF 

E| CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE |# 
\ AND CURRY PASTE. 


Sold retail in ald, parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
@ PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 










the King ‘om. 
Purchasebs are requested to observe Signature and 
Trade kk on each label as other brands are Ff 
frequently subs. ‘uted. 
Breweri®s—Edinburgh. Established 1749. 
London Offices—Belvidere Road, 8.E. 
Liverpool Offices—1, Seel Street. . 
*,* Thé Trade Mark of the Edinburgh Ale is =< 
. Holyrood Palace. 





























